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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  very  favourable  reception  this  work  has 
always  met  with,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  although  much  sought 
after  by  the  public,  have  induced  the  Publisher 
to  undertake  to  print  an  edition  of  it  still  more 
perfect  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones,  by  in- 
terspersing with  the  history  those  various  occur- 
rences and  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  last  edition  issued  from  the  press. 

This  book  is  indeed  a  true  characteristic  of  the 
very  excellent  disposition  of  its  author,  who  at  all 
periods  of  his  life,  during  his  residence  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  found  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction in  rendering  this  city  and  its  environs 
worthy  the  attention  of  travellers  ;  and  however 
incapable  some  of  them  might  be  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  these  venerable  antiquities,  yet 
from  his  cheerfulness  and  hospitality  lie  insured 
to  himself  universal  respect  and  esteem.  When 
no  longer  aljle  to  do  the  friendly  office  of  attend- 
ing upon  strangers  in  their  walks  round  the  city, 
being  many  years  before  his  death*  confined  to 
his  chamber,  he  drew  up  this  copious  tour,  un- 
dertaken by  him  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
giving  information  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive 

*  He  (lied  the  9th  of  March,  1777,  in  the  82n(l  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  fifty  years. 
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travclleT.  The  j  udicious  part  of  his  readers  found 
merit  in  the  performance,  far  beyond  what  he  had 
supposed  himself  entitled  to,  and  the  subscribers 
to  the  subserpient  editions  did  equal  honour  to 
their  liberality  and  good  sense. 

The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  is  embel- 
lished with  thirty-five  copper-plate  engravings, 
including  those  for  the  edition  of  1777,  except 
the  Castle,  for  which  a  far  more  correct  and 
elegant  one  has  been  substituted.  Many  of  the 
plates  possess  peculiar  interest,  as  they  show  the 
former  state  of  many  places  and  buildings,  which 
later  alterations  and  improvements  have  rendered 
entirely  different. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  some  new  paragraphs 
are  inserted  in  the  text  with  brackets  [  ] .  This 
})lan  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  pages  being- 
crowded  with  long  notes,  which  in  general,  and 
to  most  persons,  are  very  objectionable.  An 
extra  Chapter  (XLVII.)  has  also  been  added, 
containing  such  notices  of  alterations  and  im- 
provements which  could  not  conveniently  be  in- 
troduced into  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  bringing  forward  this  edition,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  satisfaction  in  its  execution, 
and  the  Publisher  feels  a  confidence  that  his  efforts 
will  not  be  in  vain ;  but  that  they  will  receive 
from  the  public  that  approbation  which  it  has 
been  one  principal  object  with  him  to  obtain. 

Canterbury,  Nov.  1,  182.5. 


PREFACE. 


I  GIVE  this  little  book  a  preface  to  ap- 
prize my  reader,  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
abstract  of  others  written  on  the  same 
subject,  (though  they  are  often  mentioned 
in  it,)  but  such  an  actual  survey  as  the 
title  promises,  and  he  himself  may  take 
if  he  pleases ;  designed  not  only  to  assist 
strangers  in  their  searches  after  what  is 
curious  here,  but  to  make  the  inhabitants 
sensible,  that  many  things  are  so,  which 
they  may  have  seen  over  and  over  with- 
out taking  notice  of  them. 

In  1640,  the  eminently  learned  and 
laborious  Mr.  William  Somner  published 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Canter- 
bury, his  native  place,  in  quarto. 

This  Mr.  Nicholas  Battely,  vicar  of 
Beaksl)ourn,  reprinted  in  1703,  with  some 
additions  by  Mr.  Somner,  designed  for  a 
second  edition  ;  some  others  of  his  own ; 
and  i\  supplement  which  brought  it  to  a 
folio. 
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In  1726,  Mr.  Dart,  of  Greenwich,  ci^ave 
a  description  of  our  cathedral,  in  folio, 
with  many  curious  views  of  the  church 
and  monuments  engraved  by  Mr.  Cole, 
with  the  epitaphs  and  translations  of 
them.  The  plates  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hildyard  of  York,  who  having  most 
of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Drake's  His- 
tory of  that  cathedral,  published  them 
together  to  the  number  of  117,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  histories  for  which 
they  were  engraved. 

Besides  these,  an  historical  description 
in  8vo.  of  our  cathedral,  was  published 
about  five  years  ago ;  the  compiler  of 
which  has  confined  his  views  to  the 
church  and  precinct  only,  and  filled  al- 
most half  the  book  with  epitaphs  and 
translations :  these  I  have  omitted,  not 
only  to  keep  my  more  extensive  design 
within  compass,  but  for  other  reasons, 
which  will  appear  in  Chapters  IX.  and 
XXXII. 

The  plan  is  a  contraction  of  that  pub- 
lished by  William  and  Henry  Doidge  in 
1752 ;  corrected  according  to  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  and  embellished  with  views  of  the 
late  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  demo- 
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lislied  conduit  of  Arclibishop  A]>bot,  the 
north  prospect  of  St.  Augustine's  monas- 
tery, [and  a  view  of  St.  George's  steeple.] 

In  consuhing  authors,  as  often  as  I 
found  their  accounts  inconsistent  with 
my  observations,  I  have  made  no  scruple 
to  differ  from  them,  whether  monkish 
writers  or  modern  ones,  but  have  shown 
my  reasons,  hoping  that  any  who  shall 
think  tit  to  criticise  on  me,  will  do  it  with 
candour ;  and  when  I  mention  evidences 
on  which  most  of  my  conjectures  are 
founded,  as  still  to  be  seen,  either  believe 
that  I  have  represented  them  fairly,  or 
examine  them  with  their  own  eyes. 

Not  that  I  offer  this  as  a  faultless  per- 
formance ;  old  age  and  gout  have  been 
great  hindrances  to  that.  Sometimes  I 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  a  pen  for 
weeks  or  months  together ;  sometimes 
the  press  has  been  otherwise  engaged, 
till  I  could  hardly  tell  what  had  passed 
it ;  but  my  memory,  I  thank  God,  is 
pretty  good,  and  some  of  my  friends,  who 
thought  it  a  pity  my  observations  should 
be  forgotten,  so  soon  as  I  am  likely  to  be, 
have  not  only  verified  them  by  walks 
taken  on  purpose,  but  by  adding  such 
curious  ones  of  their  own,  as  I  was  ill 
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capable  of  making  in  the  more  active 
part  of  my  life.  Thus  far  therefore  my 
reader  is  a  gainer  by  my  infirmities. 

If  any  hints  I  give  lead  the  curious  to 
happier  conclusions  than  I  have  been 
able  to  form  ;  if  I  point  out  any  thing  to 
them,  which  without  my  help  they  would 
have  overlooked;  if  by  any  evidences, 
which  I  produce,  I  correct  errors  in  those 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject  before 
me,  (the  most  approved  of  whom  have 
made  some  mistakes,)  I  should  not  think 
my  labour  lost.  If  any  little  anecdotes, 
which  I  have  thrown  in  from  my  own 
memory  or  that  of  others,  are  received  as 
embellishments  of  a  dry  subject,  that  is 
the  reason  of  my  giving  them :  if  any 
make  a  jest  of  them  as  Canterhury  stories, 
such  they  certainly  are,  and  no  extraor- 
dinary capacity  is  required  to  find  that 
out. 

Wits  of  this  kind  may  divert  them- 
selves with  my  title  page,  and  laugh  at 
my  undertaking  the  office  of  a  guide  and 
companion,  if  they  are  told  I  have  been 
confined  to  my  bed  and  my  chair  for 
some  years  past,  and  they  are  heartily 
welcome  to  be  as  arch  on  me  as  they 
please.     To  think  of  the  pleasure  I  have 
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formerly  enjoyed  in  that  cliaraeter  gives 
me  pleasure  still ;  and  (to  borrow  a  hint 
from  one  of  our  best  poets) — 

"  My  limbs,  tho'  they  are  lame,  I  find 
*'  Have  put  no  fetters  on  my  mind." 

That,  God  be  praised,  is  still  at  liberty, 
and  rejoices  at  the  thought  of  a  little 
ramble.  A  good  natured  reader  will  in- 
dulge this  fancy  in  an  old  man.  On  such 
a  one  I  gladly  Avait  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability :  let  us  then  set  out  upon  our  ima- 
ginary w  alk  without  delay,  and  I  hope  it 
will  prove  an  entertaining  one.* 

*  In  1801,  "  A  Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  with  plates,  was  published  from  observations  made  by  the 
celebrated  antiquary,  Thomas  Pennant,  esq.  He  travelled  by  the  way  of 
Dover  ;  in  his  account  of  Canterbury  he  says,  "  It  is  with  pleasure  I  men- 
tion tlie  helps  I  have  received  in  my  account  of  this  city  from  the  Walk 
round  Cauterbnri/,  published  by  the  good  old  man  [IVIr.  Gostling]  in  his 
81st  year.  I  cannot  but  admire  his  case  of  mind  that  could  be  collected 
enough  for  such  a  labour  at  so  very  advanced  a  period."     Vol.  i,  p.  164, 
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IN    AND   ABOUT 


CANTERBURY,  ^c 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Canterbury,  and  is 
curious  to  see  wliat  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  may 
])e  |2,lad  of  a  ])0cket  companion  to  attend  him  in 
his  walks,  as  well  as  to  let  him  know  beforehand, 
what  entertainment  such  walks  may  afford  him. 

If  husbandry  and  agriculture  are  his  taste,  our 
extensive  ^  hop-gardens,  and  the  management  of 
them,  may  be  an  agreeable  amusement,  and  a 
novelty  too,  if  he  come  from  any  of  the  counties 
which  have  no  such  plantations. 

1  In  1773  the  hop  duty  of  the  whole  kingdom  amounted  to  45,8471.  18s. 
lOd.  of  which  the  eastern  division  of  Kent  paid  at  Canterbury,  10,7371. 
Os.  Gd.  ;  the  western,  at  Rochester,  14,!)r)81.  .'is.  4d.  In  1778,  the  total 
amount  of  the  duty  was  l.'J!),8;)l  1.  2s.  10:{d.  of  which  tlie  eastern  part  of 
Kent  paid  30,8(121.  3s.  Gd.;  the  western,  42,04G  1.  Os.  lid.  In  1794,  it 
was  203,0631.  2s.  0|d.  when  the  Kent  collections  amounted  to  upwards  of 
90,0001.  But  in   1824,   it  amounted   to  258,8381.  5s.  35d.  of  whicir 

5G,3y41.   18s.  4d.  was  paid  in  the  Canterbury  collection,  and  95,1G91.    17s. 
in  that  of  Rochester. 
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It' alls  aiul  mecbanisni  are  more  so,  the  (Janter- 
bury  worsted  lias  lor  many  years  been  in  mreat 
request  among  knitters,  and  is  so  still;  but  most 
of  the  wool  our  county  proiluces  is  bought  up, 
and  wrought  in  other  parts.  Some,  indeed,  is 
combed  here,  and  some  brought  from  London 
prepared  for  sjjinning,  to  be  sent,  when  spun,  into 
the  counties  more  considerably  engaged  in  the 
hosiery  way,  the  Canterbury  yarn  and  worsted 
being  excellent  for  their  purpose.  But  our  silk- 
weavers "  are  certainly  worth  his  visiting,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  works,  and  the  curious 
contrivances  of  the  looms  for  making  them  in  such 
perfection,  but  because  the  clearness  of  the  air  is 
an  advantage  our  weavers  have  over  those  of 
Spital-lields,  in  respect  of  such  (;olours  as  suffer 
by  the  smoke  of  London.  Brawn  is  also  in  its 
season  a  considerable  artich.'  in  the  trade  of  our 

2  Silk-weaving  was  brought  into  England  by  Flemish  and  Walloon  pro- 
testants,  who  fled  from  the  i)ersecution  of  the  Spaniarda  in  Edward  VI.  and 
Q.  Elizabeth's  time,  and  were  first  settled  at  Canterbury.  Many  French 
artists  have  since  been  driven  hither  by  the  cruelty  of  Lewis  XIV.  and,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  removed  from  hence  to  Spitalfields,  whose  de- 
scendants still  continuing  their  relation  to  us,  come  down  at  our  elections 
to  vote  for  our  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Some  of  the  richest  silks  that  this  country  has  produced,  have  been  wove 
in  Canterbury ;  but  as  brocade  and  enamelled  silks,  for  which  our  silk- 
weavers  were  most  celebrated,  are  now  little  used,  the  trade  has  of  course 
fallen  off.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  has  likewise  much  declined.  To 
supply  the  loss  of  the  silk  trade,  the  late  Mr.  John  Callaway,  an  industrious 
and  ingenious  silk  manufacturer,  introduced  in  1789,  looms  in  the  cotton 
branch,  and  erected  mills  for  the  purpose  of  carding  and  spinning  the  wool 
into  yarn;  which  by  a  mixture  of  silk  in  the  fabric,  he  converted  into  the 
light  and  elegant  piece  goods,  known  by  the  name  of  Canterbury  and 
Chamberry  muslins,  Canterbury  damasks,  &c.  These  articles  were  so  well 
received  by  the  public,  as  to  induce  many  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  imitate  them,  to  the  injury  of  (he  original  inventor.  They 
have  not  been  made  now  for  several  years,  and  the  mills  have  been  pulled 
down.  Our  silk-weaving  is  still  carried  on,  though  on  a  sm.ill  scale;  but 
it  has  revived  considerably  within  the  last  two  years,  and  affords  every 
prospect  of  its  increasing  to  a  much  greater  extent. 


city,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  most  elegant 
tahles  in  these  parts,  hut  of  those  in  Lourlon  also, 
whither  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent,  and  sold  at 
the  highest  price. 

If  antiquity  and  architecture  be  his  favourite 
studies,  here  he  will  have  a  more  ample  field  to 
range  in. 

They  who  stay  only  an  hour  or  two  in  Can- 
terbury, generally  choose  to  see  our  venerable 
cathedral.  It  will  take  more  time  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  and  the  little 
cluirch  of  St.  Martin  without  our  walls.  These, 
and  some  other  particulars  I  shall  treat  of  here, 
may  help  to  employ  those  hours  to  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  does  not  choose  to  spend  at  an  Inn. 
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CHAP.  T. 

Of    the    Situation,     Antiquity,    and    Names   of 
CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury  lies  in  latitude  -51  tleg.  17  min. 
N.  longitude  1  deg.  5  min.  E.  from  Greenwich 
o])servatory. 

It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  about  a  mile 
wide,  between  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  and  easy 
ascent,  with  fine  springs  rising  from  them ;  besides 
which,  the  river  Stour  runs  through  it,  whose 
streams,  by  often  dividing  and  meeting  again, 
water  it  the  more  plentifully ;  and,  forming  islands 
of  various  sizes,  (in  one  of  which,  formerly  called 
Binnowith,  the  western  part  of  our  city  stands,) 
make  the  air  good,  and  the  soil  rich.  Such  a 
situation  could  hardly  wnnt  inhal>itants,  while 
these  parts  had  any  inhabitants  at  all ;  nor  was  any 
spot  more  likely  to  unite  numbers  in  forming  a 
neighbourhood,  or  a  city,  than  one  so  well  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  defence,  and  cultivation, 

l^his,  perljaps,  is  the  most  authentic  voucher  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  who  make  it  a  city  almost 
900  years  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 

Tokens  of  this  high  antirpiity  are  hardly  to  be 
found,  unless  Druids'  beads,  and  the  ancient  brass 
weapons  called  celts,  which  have  been  dug  up 
hereabouts,  may  be  looked  on  as  such  ;  but  of 
Roman  remains  we  have  abundance.    For,  besides 


gates  of  their  building,  to  be  taken  notice  of  in 
the  walk,  many  oihvr  memorials  of  them  are  dis- 
covered by  digging-  from  time  to  time ;  as  Mosaic 
and  other  pavements,  curious  earthen  ware,  and 
coins  innumerable;  some  preserved  in  collections, 
others  sold  to  the  goldsmiths  and  braziers. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Romans  at  their 
iirst  arrival  in  Britain,  found  Canterbury  a  place 
of  consequence :  they  seem  even  to  have  formed 
a  Latin  name  for  it  from  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  the  Durovenmm  of  Antoninus's  Itin- 
erary, their  Doroberma,  and  other  names  of  like 
sound,  being  naturally  enough  derived  from  the 
JBrltish  Dtirwherii,  signifying  the  swift  stream 
which  runs  by  and  through  it. 

'  Cantuaria  (a  name  perhaps  of  later  date)  and 
Canterbury  may  as  easily  be  derived  from  the 
English  Saxon  Cantivarabyrig,  the  city  of  the 
men  of  Kent. 

These  names,  and  that  of  Cuer-Chent,  the  city 
of  Kent,  are  the  earliest  we  meet  with;  and  if 
Caer  or  Cair  signified  a  tvalled  town,  when  ours 
was  distinguished  by  that  title,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  of  its  being  so  befoie  the  arrival  oi 
the  Romans  in  our  island. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  City  Walls  arid  Gates. 

Were  I  to  bring  my  traveller  from  Dover,  as 
we  come  over  Barham  Down  *  I  should  take  notice 
of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encampment  there, 
and  the  Watling-street,  or  Via  Originaria,  their 
military  way  extending  from  Dover  to  West  Ches- 
ter ;  and,  instead  of  turning  off  as  the  common 
road  does  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Canter- 
bury, keep  still  on  this  Watling-street,  and  enter 
the  city  through  Ridingate,  after  showing  him 
that  the  Roman  gate  here  had  two  contiguous 
arches,  turned  with  the  large  and  thin  bricks  of 
those  times,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  ground  has  been  so  raised,, that  the  top 
of  a  stone  pier  from  which  one  of  those  arches 
sprung,  is  but  breast  high  from  the  road,  and  the 
arch  itself  cut  away,  to  give  the  necessary  height 
to  the  present  gate,  of  later  construction.  - 

Within  it  at  forty  feet  west,  on  a  square  stone 
in  the  wall,  was  the  date  1586,  and  Ijelow,  the 
letters  I.  E.  M.  for  John  Eastday,  Mayor,  whose 

'  Barham  and  the  Down,  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  called  so  from 
the  multitude  of  barrows,  or  burying-places  of  the  old  Romans  there,  several 
of  which  have  been  opened,  and  some  things  of  great  value  dug  up  lately. 

2  To  render  the  entrance  to  the  city  more  convenient  for  carriages,  this 
gate  was  taken  down  many  years  since,  and  a  gap  remained  in  the  wall  till 
1/90,  when  the  adjoining  houses  on  the  east  side  made  way  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  spacious  arch,  with  the  terrace-walk  over  it ;  and  in  1802,  an 
arch  way  was  made  through  the  eastern  side,  for  the  convenience  of  foot 
pp,sscngers.     By  these  alterations,  the  Roman  v/orks  arc  entirely  hidden 


piihlic  sj)iriL  Mi'.  Soitiikm-  nu'iitions  v(M'v  lionour- 
al>ly  ior  this  his  icpair  of  iUv  city  wall,  at  his  '^vent 
cost  though  a  man  of  l)iit  iudificrciit  estate,  in 
hopes  of  setting  a  good  example.  But  this  hint  is 
lately  stolen  away,  and  his  examph^  never  likely 
to  he  followed. 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  tlience  is  a 
Danish  mount,  giving  its  name  to  the  manor,  - 
from  whence  we  have  a  j^leasant  })ros})ect  of  the 
city  and  the  country  round  about  it.  It  is  com- 
uionly  called  i)ungil,  or  Dane  John  hill,  some 
suppose  from  being  thrown  up  by  John,*  a  Dane; 
others  from  the  French  word  dotijon,  or  dongeon, 
a  high  tower  in  old  fortifications.  This,  and  two 
smaller  mounts  not  far  from  it,  are  looked  on  as 
works  of  the  Danes  when  they  besieged  oin*  city 
in  King  Ethelbert's  time.  The  city  wall  was 
afterwards  carried  round  so  as  to  take  in  this  high 
one  for  its  defence. 

[This  mount  stands  in  a  tract  of  land  enclosed 
on  the  south  by  the  city  wall,  extending  between 
Ridingate  and  Wincheap  gaji,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Watling  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
old  Ashford  road.  Till  1790  it  remained  an  uneven 
and  rugged  piece  of  pasture ;  when  James  Sim- 
mons, esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  began 


^  Henry  Lee  Warner,  esq.  of  Walsinghani  Abbey  in  Norfolk,  Lord  of 
this  manor,  liavinc:  removed  liis  residence,  and  the  house  being  in  such  re- 
pair as  not  to  invite  a  good  tenant,  it  was  piiUed  down  some  years  since. 
Yet,  from  its  insuhited  situation,  and  extent  of  the  grounds  and  buihlings, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  was  in  former  times  tlie  seat  of  feudal  granck-ur  and 
hospitality  ;  as,  according  to  Hasted,  Thomas  Chiche,  who  was  sheritf  of 
Kent  in  the  15ili  year  of  King  Richard  the  II. 's  reign,  kept  his  slnievalty 
at  the  Dunjcon. 

'I  Qucri/,  Whether,  if  the  Danish  invaders  were  I';igans,  the  nanie  of  ^ohu 
AVas  likely  to  be  known  aniong  thcui  ? 
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his  great  improvements  here,  solely  for  the  recre- 
ation and  amusement  of  the  public.  After  immense 
labour,  and  tiie  expense  of  more  than    loOOl.   it 
became    an    exceedingly    pleasant    and    greatly 
frequented  promenade  for  the  inhabitants.      To 
maintain    the    plantations    therein,    support   the 
M'alks  and  fences,  and  other  necessary  repairs,  this 
zealous  and  public-spirited  citizen   also    appro- 
priated an  annual  salary ;  to  whom  the  corporation, 
sensible  of  the  improved  value  of  their  estate  by 
these  alterations,  very  generously  and  properly, 
granted  the  ground,  rent-free,  for  the  term  of  his 
life.   But  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  guard- 
ians of  the  poor,  Mr.  Simmons  surrendered  up  his 
lease:  in  consequence  of  which,  this  pleasant  and 
much  frequented  spot  fell  so   rapidly  to  decay, 
through  petty  thefts  and  wanton  mischief,  that 
the  corporation  in  1800  voted  lOOl.  for  its  repair  ; 
but  this  not  being  found  sufficient,  a  farther  sum 
of  1201.  was  voted  in   1802,  and  under  the  ju- 
dicious direction  and  management  of  Mr.  Alder- 
jnan  Bunce,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty. 
The  walks  throughout  are  gravelled,  and  those 
round  tlie  lower  part  of  the  enclosure  shaded  with 
poplar  trees,  and  detached  plantations  of  shrubs. 
A  delightfully  pleasant  walk,   13  feet  wide  and 
n.30  in  length,    extends  between  two   rows    of 
limes,  forming  a  communication  at  each  end,  and 
in  the  centre,  with  the  hill  and  the  surrounding- 
walks.     The  terrace,  12  feet  wide  and  1840  long, 
is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  rampart  within  the 
wall,  which  has  been  repaired  and  raised  into  a 
parapet   the   whole  length,   and   contiiuied   from 
within  a  few  paces  of  St.  Georges-gate  (over  the 
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lofty  :»nfl  s[)a(i(His  arch,  on  the  s|>ot  whereon  stood 
Hi(liin;ate)  to  tlie  opcniiijj^  at  the  entraiiee  into 
VViiicheap  :  passing  in  its  course  the  old  watch- 
towers,  four  of  the  areas  of  which  are  planted 
with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  enclosed  witli 
commodious  seats,  and  defended  by  palisades. 
From  the  hnvn  are  serpentine  walks,  bordered 
with  quick  thorn,  and  fenced  by  posts  and  chains, 
480  feet  in  ascent  on  each  side,  to  the  summit  of 
the  mount ;  which,  by  these  improvements,  was 
heightened  aljout  18  feet.  On  its  side  is  a  circular 
walk,  having  seats,  which  command  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  Upon  the 
top,  a  round  gravelled  plat,  26  feet  in  diameter, 
a  stone  pillar,  having  in  its  base  four  semicircular 
niches,  fronting  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, surmounted  with  a  shaft,  terminating  with 
an  ornamental  urn,  was  erected  by  a  subscription 
of  the  inhabitants  in  1803;  at  the  same  time  a 
neat  cottage  was  built  for  the  constant  residence 
of  a  gardener,  and  60£.  per  annum  voted  in 
perpetuity  by  the  corporation  as  his  salary,  for 
keeping  the  whole  in  repair.  On  three  of  the 
four  marble  tablets  of  the  pillar  are  the  following 
inscriptions  : 

EAST   TABLET. 

"This  Field  and  Hill  were  improved,  and 
"  these  terraces,  walks,  and  plantations  made  in 
"  the  year  1790,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  at  the 
"sole  expense  of  James  Simmons,  esq.  of  this 
"  city,  alderman  and  banker.  T(»  perpetuate  the 
"  memory  of  which  generous  transaction;  and  as  a 
"  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  other  public  services  ; 
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"  this  j)illar  was  erected,  by  voiuiitiiry  siibsciip- 
"  tion,  in  the  year  1803." 

WEST  TABLET. 

"The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  this  ancient 
"  City,  in  consideration  of  the  expensive  improve- 
"  ments  lately  made  in  this  Field,  unanimously 
"  resolved,  in  the  year  1802,  to  appropriate  the 
"  same  in  perpetuity  to  the  nse  of  the  public  ;  and 
*' to  endow  it  with  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
"  maintenance  and  support  of  the  terraces,  walks, 
"  and  plantations,  payable  out  of  their  chamber." 
SOUTH   tablet. 

"  At  a  Court  of  Burghmote,  holden  on  Tuesday, 
"  the  26th  day  of  April,  1825,  the  Mayor  and 
"  Commonalty  of  this  City,  unanimously  passed 
"  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Townsend 
"  Farquhar,  Bart,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
"  generously  presented,  for  the  protection  of  the 
"  public,  the  valuable  iron  railing,  placed  instone- 
"  work,  upon  the  terrace  leading  over  the  Riding- 
"  gate  into  this  field." 

From  hence  the  prospects  of  the  city,  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  and  the  gentle  rising  hills,  form 
a  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  landscape.  In  tilling 
up  the  broad  and  deep  ditch,  which  encompassed 
about  two  thirds  of  the  base  of  this  hill,  some  an- 
cient brass  or  bell-metal  spurs,  the  head  of  a  spear, 
and  several  Roman  and  other  old  coins,  were 
discovered.  The  grounds  have  likewise  received 
further  ornament  from  the  handsome  houses  which 
have  lately  been  erected  round  about.^] 

•''  The  two  smaller  mounts,  bctvvecn  which  and  the  larger  one  called  the 
Dunjeon-hill,  the  high  road  round  the  city  wall  now  runs,  are  situated  in  a 
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Not  lar  iVom  iience  stood  Wincheap-gate,  in 
our  way  to  the  castle,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
is  the  sessions-house  of  the  county  of  Kent,*'  re- 
built, in  1730.  Here  we  see  the  old  arch  of 
Worthgate, "  of  the  same  structure  as  Riding-gate 
ai)pears  to  have  been,  but  with  one  arch  only, 
which  was  preserved  by  Dr.  Gray,  a  late  eminent 
physician  of  our  city.  More  of  this  when  we 
come  to  describe  the  castle,  to  the  west  of  which 
is  the  way  from  Wincheap  to  Castle-street,  by 
a  postern  in  St.  Mildred's  church-yard,  where 
a  branch  of  the  river  enters  the  city  through  a 
breach  in  the  wall.  The  other  branch,  aftei" 
some  winding,  approaching  the  river  again,  ])e- 
comes  an  additional  defence  to  the  city  as  far  as 
Westgate  and  farther,  as  in  the  plan. 

This  will  also  shew  several  other  breaches  in 
the  wall  hereal)outs,  which  a  stranger  may  wonder 
at,  and  think  a  besieger  would  hardly  choose  to 

field  belonging  to  the  before-mentioned  manor.  The  opinions  respecting 
the  cause  of  tlieir  being  thrown  up  are  various  and  contradictory  :  antiqua- 
rians viewing  thcni  with  the  traditionary  and  generally  received  opinion  of 
our  author,  and  since  adopted  by  Mr.  Hasted,  conjecture  the  whole  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Danes,  when  they  besieged  the  city,  as  above  stated. 
— Military  men,  applying  to  them  the  tactics  of  the  present  rcra,  designate 
the  larger  mount  as  originally  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  being- 
situated  so  as  to  form  the  salient  angle  of  a  bastion,  and  the  two  smaller 
ones  as  otitworks  for  its  defence,  but  added  at  a  nmch  later  period. — An 
opinion  not  improbable,  and  evidently  apparent,  each  having  its  face  towards 
the  country  in  the  form  of  a  lunette,  or  half  moon,  with  a  higli  ridge  of 
ground  in  the  rear,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  ditch. 

*>  The  city  of  Canterbury  was  made  a  county  of  itself  by  King  Edward  IV. 
but  has  several  places  within  its  walls  exempt  from  its  jurisdiction,  one  of 
which  is  the  castle  and  its  precinct.  The  sessions  house  is  now  turned  into 
a  private  dwelling,  a  new  one  having  been  built  in  the  dissolved  monastery 
at  St.  Augustine's. 

"  This  arch,  built  entirely  of  Roman  or  Iirilish  bricks,  wa.^  in  ITltO  re- 
moved, as  entire  as  possible,  into  the  garden  of  Mr.  .lohn  Reader,  Lamb- 
lane ;  but  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  Thomas  Barrett,  Esq.  and 
removed  to  his  scat  at  I>ee  Priory,  and  now  forms  the  arched  uratrwav 
leading  into  the  grounds  of  that  deliclitful  'osidence. 
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make  his  a[)proaches  ^vhere  tlie  city  was  doubly 
(lefeudetl  by  tiie  river.*^ 

To  satisfy  his  curiosity  1  shall  iut'orm  him, 
that  on  Christmas-day,  1648,  Michael  Page  the 
jjuritanical  Mayor,  by  abusing  those  who  were 
going  to  observe  the  festival  at  church,  raised 
some  tumults  which  were  with  difficulty  appease;d 
by  Sir  William  Man,  Alderman  Sabine,  and  Mr. 
Lovelace,a  lawyer.  On  this  the  committee  of  th(" 
county  sent  forces  in  form  to  attack  the  city,  who, 
though  they  heard  by  the  way  that  all  was  quiet, 
chose  to  march  in  as  conquerers,  and  finding  the 
gates  open,  took  them  down  and  burned  them, 
threw  down  part  of  the  wall,  and  committed  many 
to  prison  upon  suspicion,  among  whom  were  the 
three  peace-makers.  The  history  of  Independency, 
printed  that  year,  tells  this  more  at  large. 

Westgate,  the  next  we  come  to,  is  the  largest 
and  best  built  of  any  the  city  has,  and  is  now 
the  only  perfect  one  standing ;  which,  though 
plain,  makes  a  very  handsome  appearance,  stand- 
ing between  two  lofty  and  spacious  round  towers, 
founded  in  the  river  at  the  western  corners,  em- 
battled, portcullised,  '^  and  machecollated,  ^"  and 
a  bridge  of  two  arches  over  the  western  branch 
of  the  Stour  at  the  foot  of  it. 


8  In  1787,  when  the  city  was  new  paved,  the  wall  in  this  part  was  further 
demolished,  for  the  use  of  the  materials. 

9  The  portcullis  was  a  grate  s{)iked  at  the  bottom,  to  let  fall  in  case  of 
surprize,  with  opposite  grooves  in  the  stone  work  of  the  gate,  to  direct  its 
fall,  and  keep  it  in  its  place. 

"*  This  is  another  old  defence,  being  a  parapet  carried  from  tower  to  tower 
on  stone  brackets,  projecting  from  the  wall  between  them,  so  as  to  leave 
openings,  through  which  the  defendants  might  pour  down  scalding  water, 
or  other  annoyances,  on  those  who  shoidd  attempt  to  force  or  fire  the  port- 
rullis  or  grate,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  danger  or  view. 
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Tlie  .ii'aU'  lias  also  the  advantag'e  of  standinji' 
opt'ii  to  a  very  loiii^:  and  wide  strett,  beinjj^  on  tlit* 
road  to  I^ondon,  both  lor  those  who  travel  ])y 
land,  and  surh  as  go  by  Whitsta])le  six  miles  off, 
and  take  their  ))assa!2,e  on  board  the  hoys,  which 
sail  every  week  or  oftener,  with  such  heavy  and 
bulky  lading-  as  would  come  too  dear  by  land 
carriage,  which  on  this  road  is  remarkably  ex- 
pensive. 

This  gate  is  now  the  c^ity  prison,  both  for  delators 
and  criminals,  with  a  large  and  high  pitched 
room  over  the  gateway,  and  others  in  the  towers. 
The  way  up  to  them  is  through  a  grated  cage  "  in 
the  gate,  level  with  the  street,  where  the  prisoners, 
who  are  not  more  closely  confined,  may  discourse 
with  passengers,  receive  their  alms,  and  warn 
them  (by  their  distress)  to  manage  their  liberty 
and  proj)erty  to  the  best  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
thank  God  for  whatever  share  of  those  blessings 
he  has  bestowed  on  them.  ^^ 

Archbishop  Sudbury  is  recorded  as  builder  of 
this  gate,  and  of  the  wall  called  the  long  wall, 
which  runs  northward  from  it  a  great  way  with 
the  river,  parallel  to  the  foot  of  it,  till  at  an  angle 
of  each,  it  turns  off  roinid  a  small  meadow  to 
a  mill,  where  it  divides  again,  and  one  of  the 
branches  aj^proaching  the  wall  near  a  postern, 
turns  eastward  as  in  the  plan,  and  soon  receives 
that  channel  which  entering  the  city  at  St. 
Mildred's,  makes  this  west  part  of  Canterbury  an 

1 '  '^riiis  comfort  tlic  poor  prisoners  ;ue  now  deprived  of,  the  cage  havin? 
being  taken  down  in  1775. 

12  In  1794,  the  large  room  over  the  gate  of  the  city  prison  was  divided 
into  three  apartments ;  a  square  lantern  erected  upon  the  platform  for  giving 
more  light,  and  other  repairs  took  place  amounting  to  nearly  4001. 
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island,  and  ran  till  very  lately  under  three  port- 
t'ullised  arches  of  uncommon  construction,  above 
which  the  old  wall  afforded  the  only  dryshod 
communication  between  the  east  and  western  parts 
of  tlie  city,  when  the  river  overflowed  its  banks  at 
Iving's-bridge,  in  High-street.  But  this  wall  was 
suffered  to  run  to  ruin ;  the  way  above  it  was 
stopped  up  some  years  ago,  and  in  widening  the 
passage  over  King's-bridge  in  1769,  somebody 
found  out  it  would  be  good  economy  to  demolish 
those  curious  arches,  as  the  materials  mi^ht 
|)erhaps  save  some  expense  in  the  new  work  :  the 
experiment  therefore  was  tried  accordingly. 

[In  1792,  the  stone  facings  on  each  side  of  this 
opening  in  the  wall,  were  also  taken  away,  and 
the  eastern  watch-tower,  heretofore  a  magazine  for 
gunpowder,  pulled  down  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  foundation  of  the  adjoining  capital  flour  mill ; 
which  for  its  masterly  construction,  and  prodigi- 
ously powerful  operation,  by  so  small  a  head  of 
water,  the  traveller  will  find  worth  visiting.  This 
mill  was  built  nearly  on  the  same  spot  whereon 
stood  Brown's  mill,  but  somewhat  more  to  the 
north,  probably  on  the  scite  of  the  very  ancient 
one,  formerly  denominated  Abbot's  Mill,  from  its 
belonging  to  the  abbot  and  monastery  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. What  strengthens  this  conjecture  is,  that 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  present  edifice, 
at  the  depth  of  several  feet  under  ground,  were 
discovered  many  piles,  and  the  frame  of  a  mill- 
apron,  of  oak  timber,  the  whole  as  black  as  ebony; 
a  great  quantity  of  brass  wire,  and  other  pieces  of 
metal — undoubtedly  parts  of  a  mill  in  very  early 
times.     Its  ancient  name,  therefore,  was  restored 
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by  Messrs.  Siininons  aiitl  lloyk',  who  held  the 
premises  under  tlie  mayor  and  corporation  of  Can- 
terbury, at  a  rental  of  40£.  per  annum,  and  who, 
in  1791,  ijjave  a  premium  of  £.2450  for  a  tliirty 
years  lease  of  this,  and  Kiui*  s  mill,  and  they  ex- 
pended, in  the  building  and  other  imj)roYements 
of  tliis  part  of  the  estate,  nearly  £.8000.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  John  Brent,  Esq.  who  holds 
it  under  the  same  corporation,  having  purchased 
tlie  share  which  tlie  last  lessees,  Messrs.  VVoolley 
and  Large,  had  in  it.  From  plans  furnished  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  this  building 
and  its  machinery  were  constructed,  but  who, 
unhaj)j>ily,  did  not  survive  to  see  the  work  com- 
pleted. Its  form  is  a  quadrangle  of  seventy-two 
feet  by  fifty-two  feet  five  inches  ;  the  height,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  vane,  about  one  hundred 
feet ;  and  contains  six  working-floors,  besides  the 
observatory,  an  octagon  of  sixteen  feet,  on  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  To  the  grinding-floor,  the 
walls  are  substantially  l)nilt  of  brick  and  stone ; 
from  thence  to  the  eaves  the  building  is  continued 
witli  massy  timber,  covered  with  planed  weather- 
boarding,  terminated  on  the  four  sides,  handsomely 
and  uniformly  sashed,  with  a  bold  block  cornice  ; 
and  the  whole  roof  covered  with  slates.  The  wheel 
thoroughs  are  accurately  curved  and  lined  with 
jointed  l^ortland  stone.  The  two  water-wheels, 
whicli  j)ut  tile  whole  macliinery  in  motion,  are 
sixteen  feet  diameter  and  seven  feet  wide ;  the 
spur-wheels,  whose  nuts,  arms,  and  shafts,  are 
iron,  carry  eight  pair  of  stones.  From  the  spur- 
wheels,  by  a  continuation  of  uprigiit  iron  sliafts, 
motion  is  given  to  the  complicated  machinery  for 
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« leaiiinti  the  com,  dressing  the  riour,  and  lastly  to 
the  lifting-tackle  npon  the  npper  floor.  The  mill- 
works,  which  are  distinct  for  each  water-wheel, 
are  of  iron,  where  it  conld  he  properly  substituted 
for  wood  ;  and  the  whole  finished  with  a  mechan- 
ical accuracy  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  several 
artists  employed  in  tlieir  construction,  that  though 
the  greatest  fall  of  water  here  never  exceeds  five 
feet  tliree  inches,  this  mill  is  so  powerful  as  to  be 
capable  of  grinding  and  dressing  into  flour  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  corn  weekly. 

"  There  the  vast  mill-stone  with  inebriate  whirl, 
"  On  trembling  floors  his  forceful  fingers  twirl, 
"  Whose  flinty  teeth  the  golden  harvests  grind, 
"  Feast  without  blood  !  and  nourish  human  kind."] 

From  this  new  breach  the  wall  goes  (as  in  the 
plan)  to  Northgate,  on  the  road  to  Reculver  and 
Thanet,  over  which  is  a  church  of  uncommon  length 
and  narrowness,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
gate.  At  this  gate  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
used  to  receive  the  king  in  their  formalities,  when 
he  passed  through,  after  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  from  foreign  parts,  and  present  him  the 
keys  ;  but  the  gates  are  now  taken  away.^^ 

'3  In  the  plan  of  the  City  given  in  this  edition,  the  line  representing  the 
walls  has  not  been  altered  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1777, 
but  several  parts  of  the  walls  have  been  since  removed.  In  1787,  the  parts 
of  the  wall  between  St.  Mildred's  church  yard  and  the  angle  next  the  branch 
of  the  river  passing  on  to  Westgate  were  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  ma- 
terials used  in  paving  the  City.  Part  of  the  wall  in  Poiind-lane  has  been 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  wall 
between  the  two  towers  westward  of  the  scite  of  the  three  curious  arches 
mentioned  above,  is  quite  gone.  Eastward  of  the  river  the  wall  has  been 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  stables,  and  from  thence  to  Knot's-lane,  it  has 
l)ecn  lately  taken  down  and  a  brick  wall  built  in  its  stead. 

A  convenient  wooden  bridge  was  made  over  the  stream  at  the  mill,  for 
foot  passengers,  in  1821,  in  tlic  place  of  one  which  had  become  very  dilapi- 


Next  to  the  eastward,  was  Queninp^ate,  of  whicJi 
a  part  of  Ihc  Roman  airli  may  yet  he  discovered 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Somner  says,  it 
was  named  from  Queen  Bertha's  goini^  through 
it  to  perform  her  devotions  at  St.  Martin's,  as 
Ethelhert  did  at  St.  Panerase's 

Near  this  is  a  postern,  opened  occasionally  for 
the  con\  enience  of  the  deanery,  and  some  of  the 
prehendal  houses.  Queningate-lane,  within  the 
wall  from  Northgate  to  Burgate,  being'  become 
part  of  the  cathedral  precinct,  by  grant  of  king 
Henry  11.  conlirmed  by  king  Henry  IV. 

This  postern  is  over  against  the  front  gate  of 
St.  Augustine's  monastery,  as  Blirgate,  to  which 
we  come  next,  is  to  the  cemetery-gate  of  it,  to  be 
spoken  of  in  its  place, 

Burgate  is  on  the  road  to  Sandwich,  Deal, 
and  the  Downs ;  new  built,  says  Somner,  about 
1475,  with  the  names  o(  John  Franingam,  John 
IVethersole,  and  Edmund  Minot,  upon  it,  as  prin- 
cipal benefactors  to  the  work;  but  they  are  not 
legible  from  the  ground.'^ 

From  hereabouts  the  wall  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  bank  of  earth,  cast  up  to  the  height  where 
the  defendants  stood,  which  first  appears  in  the 
garden  of  the  third  prehendal  house,  and  slopes  to 
the  level  of  the  street  at  Burgate  rising  again  on 

dated  and  dangerous.  At  the  same  time,  a  brick  arcli  was  turned  over  the 
mill  stream  for  horses  and  carts,  wlilcli  might  pass  through  the  shallow  ford 
by  the  waste  water.  On  the  west  side  of  the  .stream,  close  by  the  foot 
bridge,  part  of  the  groove  of  one  of  the  port-cuUised  arches,  mentioned 
above,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

11  'i'he  north  tower  of  tliis  gate,  which  projected  into  the  .street,  re- 
maincl  till  1822,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  street  widened.  The 
three  stonin,  bearing  the  names  of  the  |>ersons  mcntiond  above,  are  pre- 
served, .ind  placed  in  the  wall  opi)Osite  the  spot  where  the  gate  stood 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  in  tlie  same 
manner  at  St.  George's  toward  Ridingate ;  and 
here  it  has  the  name  of  Little  Dungil,  and  thus 
far  is  enclosed  between  the  parapet  (where  that 
remains  standing)  on  one  hand,  and  liouses  or 
walls  on  the  other,  to  the  gate  and  Watling-street; 
but  afterwards  ceases  to  be  so,  the  parapet  being 
mostly  ruinous,  as  is  part  of  the  wall  itself,  on  the 
outside,  and  an  open  Held  of  some  breadth  within 
(as  in  the  plan)  till  we  come  to  the  high Ar ay  at 
Wincheap-gap.^^ 

St.  George's-gate'*'  is  also  called  Newingate, 
and  gives  that  name  to  the  ward  in  which  it  stands, 
as  do  the  other  five  gates  to  theirs  respectively. 
It  is  built  in  imitation  of  Westgate,  as  Mr.  Som- 
ner  observes,  and  fortified  in  the  same  manner; 
but  when  he  says  Burgate  was  also  portcullised, 
he  seems  mistaken,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of 
that.'^ 

!■>  Such  was  the  state  of  these  parts  (hiring  the  life-time  of  our  venerable 
gnide  :  but  since  then,  considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have 
taken  place.  The  old  buildings  and  parapet  on  the  Little  Dungil,  have 
been  removed,  and  have  made  way  for  a  handsome  terrace,  enclosed  on 
-  the  one  side  by  an  iron  railing,  and  on  the  other  by  some  commodious 
dwelling  houses,  lately  erected.  This  fine  terrace  leads  immediately  from 
St.  Georsre's  street,  in  a  direct  line  to  those  delighful  plantations  already 
described.  On  the  north  side  of  the  walk,  over  Riding-gate,  a  handsome 
iron  railing  has  recently  been  placed,  at  the  expense  of  SirR.F.Farquhar,bart. 

16  Westgate,  Burgate,  and  St.  George's  gate,  (the  latter  demolished  in 
1801,)  had  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Juxon  on  them,  with  those  cf  the 
Archbishopric,  to  which  he  succeeded  at  the  restoration,  and  with  these 
new  gates  repaired  the  damage  done  by  the  Puritan.*,  when  they  burnt  the 
old  ones  in  1648. 

'7  In  1790  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  making  a  new  road 
from  St.  George's- gate  to  Guttcridge  bottom,  and  for  improving  the  old 
road  from  thence  over  Barham- downs  towards  Dover.  In  consequence  of 
which,  some  houses  in  this  part  of  the  .suburbs  were  taken  down,  and  the 
road  opened,  nearly  in  a  strait  line,  partly  through  the  hop  plantations  m 
Barton-field  till  it  joins  the  old  highway  at  the  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city  gate.  The  good  air  and  pleasant  situation  of  this  new 
aveime,  has  occasioned  the  building  of  sever.al  handsome 'dwellings  on  it. 
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Thv:  reason  of  this  name,  Newingate,  I  hope  to 
account  for  when  I  come  to  it  aj^ain,  but  now 
hasten  to  conchule  tliis  chapter  of  walls  and  i^ates, 
with  some  general  observations  concerning  the 
antiquity,  structure,  and  extent  of  them. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  as  Caer  Kent  was 
the  name  of  our  city  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans in  Britain,  it  is  highly  probable  they  found 
it  fortified  with  a  wall,  and  full  as  probable,  that 
if  it  was  not  so  when  the  Romans  built  gates  to 
it,  they  also  added  walls,  but  few  of  their  remains 
appear,  except  some  near  the  castle,  about  St. 
Mildred's  and  those  old  gates,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly their  work. 

The  present  walls  are  of  chalk,  faced  and  lined 
w  ith  flints,  except  the  few  Roman  remains  already 
mentioned, ^^  and  that  part  pulled  down  in  1769,^^ 
toward  the  improvement  of  King's-bridge.  The 
thickness,  by  measures  taken  breast-high  at  the 
postern  at  St.  Mildred's,  and  that  near  the  three 
ruined  arches,  is  about  six  feet,  and  the  parapet 
and  embattlements  were  well  coped  with  ma- 
son's work  of  hard  stone,  as  were  the  tops  and 


for  the  genteel  and  middle  ranks  of  life  ;  who  find  the  markets  for  pro 
visions  at  Canterbury  as  good,  plentiful,  and,  upon  the  whole,  as  cheap,  as 
in  most  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

18  In  one  of  the  breaches  near  St.  Mildred's,  the  destroyers  seem  to  have 
been  stopped  by  a  course  of  Roman  brick  quite  through  the  wall,  still  to  be 
seen.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  isle  of  that  church  too,  is  a  fair  Roman 
arch  over  the  window.  [Our  author  will  be  found  to  have  erred,  in  supposing 
the  walls  to  be  generally  built  with  chalk,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  so 
near  Abbot's  mill.  In  some  parts  they  are  flint  throughout ;  and  in  others, 
pieces  of  brick  of  various  thicknesses  arc  to  be  found,  but  whether  tlu-y  be 
Roman  or  no,  admits  of  a  doubt.] 

1^  The  facing  of  the  wall  from  tower  to  tower  without  Westgate,  is  of 
squared  stones,  as  is  the  lining  of  it  from  tower  to  tower,  at  that  part  of  the 
three  portcuUised  arches  through  which  the  river  ran  from  the  Iomu. 

c  2 
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loopholes,  of  twenty-one  square  or  semirircnlar 
towers,  built  at  proper  places,  to  command  the 
ditch,  which  was  150  feet  wide,  as  Mr.  Somner 
says,  most  distinguishable  from  Queningate-pos- 
tern  to  the  castle.  The  whole  measurement  of 
the  wall,  as  taken  by  Thomas  Ickham,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  amounted  to  more  than  a  mile  and 
three  quarters ;  but  William  and  Henry  Doidge, 
in  1752,  make  it  less.  Their  account  perhaps  is 
most  accurate  :  it  is  as  follows  in  the  next  page. 

The  long  wall  from  Westgate  ends  at  a  postern 
and  a  large  square  tower  near  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Near  the  opposite  bank  is  such  another 
tower,  from  whence  the  wall,  which  Ickham  calls 
the  Waterlock,  is  continued  to  Northgate.**^ 

The  wall  crossing  the  river  from  one  of  these 
towers  to  the  other,  I  take  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  whole  city  was 
taxed  and  assessed  to  the  repair  of  its  walls. 

The  King  (Mr.  Somner  says),  towards  the 
sustaining  this  cliarge,  both  for  the  present  and 
future,  and  the  citizen's  encouragement  to  proceed 
in  this  worthy  undertaking,  by  his  writ  of  Privy 
Seal,  gave  them  both  a  licence  of  mortmain  for 
the  purchasing  of  twenty  pounds  of  lands  per 
annum  to  the  city  for  ever,  and  also  grants  them 
all  waste  grounds  and  places  lying  within  the 
city,  to  use  and  dispose  of  for  their  best  advantage, 
likewise  in  perpetuity:  to  this  he  adds  a  translated 
copy  of  the  writ,  from  the  records  of  the  chamber 


-'J    See  Note  13,  page  16. 
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IMEA.SUUK.MENT   AliOl   I     IHI.  rlTV    WALLS, 


ByTHOMAS  ICKHAM,  about  1  »01. 
■from  Mr.  SOMNEK. 

Pari,,.: 
IVoni  Qiiyningatc  to  Burgatc  . .    38 

Tfu'  (rate 1 

I'roiii  Burf!:ate  to  Ncviiigati-   .  .    37 

The  ^ate 1 

Eroiu  Newiiigate  to  llidingatc  .    18 

The  ffate 1 

Erom  Ridingate  to  ^Vorgate*  . .    83 

The  gate 1 

From  Worgate  to  the  Water \    ... 

behind  St.  Mildred's  church / 

The  bank  of  the  river  - 4 

Prom  lliat  bank  to  Westgate   . .  118^ 

The  yate 1 

rromWcstgatetotheendof  the  1     rgi 

Wall,  called  the  Long  Wall/    ^^ 
The  Slour  from  that  Wall,  to\    .qt 

the  wall  called  Watcrlock     /    *°* 
From  thence  to  Nortligate  ....    40 

The  gate 1 

From  Northgate  to  Quyningate  6!) 

582i 
Which  is  9607  feet,  or  I  mile,  6  fur- 
longs, 22  perches,  four  feet,  which 
is  486  feet  more  than  the  measure- 
ment by  W.  and  H.  Doidge. 


*Worgate  Mr.  Somncr  takes  to  be 
the  gate  u'hich  went  through  the  can  tic 
yard.  But  the  distaiui  frotn  Ridingate 
differs  vtri/  little  frum  Doidjjc's. 


By  Wm.  and  Hen.    DOIDGE,    17.52. 
Feet.    Per.  Feet 

From  middle  of  Bur-  ~| 

gate  to  the  middle  J>         or 

of  Newingalef..  J    460       27   14^ 


To  Ridingate  t   ....      7yj 
ToW' inchea]!  gatcf. .    l.UiS 


To  Westgate 


2880 


To  Northgate 1  !)00 


To  Burgatet 1754 

9121 

Which  is  1  niilc,  5   furlongs,  32  per- 
ches, 13  feet. 


46  — 
82  15 

174     9 

U;-)    2i 

106     5 
552  13 


•f   These    gates     are     now    pulled 
down. 
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CHAP.  111. 

Of  I  he  Castle. 

Though  what  we  now  call  the  castle  has  mi 
appearance  of  Roman  antitpiity,  yet  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  castle  here  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if 
we  consider  that  four  of  their  Castra  Iliparensia 
(as  Mr  Somner  calls  their  several  forts  on  our 
coast)  are  within  a  few  hours  march  of  our  city. 
Antoninus's  Itinerary,  in  Camden,  gives  these 
distances  of  three  of  them  from  Durovenium, 
[Canterbury,]  ad  portum  Ritupas^  [to  Richbo- 
rough]  ten  miles;  ad  portum  Dubris'  [to  Dover] 
fourteen  miles;  ad  portum  Lemauis^  [to  Stulfall] 
*<ixteen   miles.       Kegulbium^   [Reculver]   is   not 


1  Of  Richborough  castle-walls  are  remaining  three  sides,  but  ruinous,  and 
they  probably  would  have  been  more  so,  or  quite  destroyed,  for  the  paving 
of  Sandwich,  but  their  firmness  made  the  contractors  sick  of  their  bargain. 
The  Roman  way  from  hence  is  not  easily  found  ;  but  Dr.  Harris,  in  his 
history  of  Kent,  gives  an  account  of  his  tracing  it  pretty  successfully. 

-  Dover,  where  the  Via  Oiiginarin  begins,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
farther  description. 

3  Stulfall  castle,  containing  ten  acres  of  ground,  stood  so  near  the  sea, 
that  ships  might  be  moored  to  iron  rings,  long  remaining  in  tlie  wall  there, 
but  now  the  sea  hardly  comes  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  having  left 
more  than  40,000  acres  of  land  below  the  range  of  hills  it  once  washed  the 
foot  of,  .and  to  this  we  owe  Romney  and  Walland  marshes,  famous  for  fine 
mutton  and  excellent  wool.  The  Via  Strata,  or  Stone-street,  from  hence 
is  very  plainly  distinguishable  for  several  miles  between  this  and  Canterbury. 

4  Reculver  is  called  nine  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  no  Roman  way  to 
he  seen  between  them  ;  but  that  it  has  been  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
appears  by  multitudes  of  coins  and  other  curious  pieces  of  Roman  antiquity, 
discovered  by  the  sea's  washing  away  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  re- 
mains of  whatever  buildings  might  have  been  near  it ;  among  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  palace  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  who,  when  Ethelbert  had  given 
iiis   at  Canterbury  to   .'>(     Auciistine.   kept  their  court   here.     When   the 
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mentioned .  Three  of  llieif  military  ways  met  here, 
where  the  chief  of  them  (the  Wal ling-street) 
crosses  tlie  river  Stour.' 

As  I  his  must  have  J)een  the  most  convenient 
situation  for  the  residence  of  the  Comes  Littoris 
S(Lvonici,  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  whose  par- 
ti(;uhir  business  it  was  to  fix  garrisons  u|)on  the 
sea  co^st,  in  phices  convenient,  and  who  had  tlie 
command  of  2200  foot  and  horse  for  that  purpose, 
as  Mr.  Camden  says.  Reason  itself  will  tell  us, 
an  officer  of  such  rank  and  conserjiience,  at  such 
a  post,  wouUI  have  a  fortified  quarter  for  himselt^ 
and  his  commanti,  while  the  Romans  kept  their 
footing  here;  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Danish  invasions,  hetween  three 
and  four  hundred  years  after  the  Romans  had  left 
Britain.  By  that  time  their  military  discipline 
might  have  been  forgot,  and  their  castles  rnn  to 
ruin :  if  ours  here  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
those  destroyers,  there  could  be  no  occasion  to 
mention  it ;  and  in  such  scenes  of  horror  and 
military  discretion,  it  is  no  wonder  if  history  is 
imperfect,  especially  in  those  days  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity. 

The  present  building  appears  to  have  been  the 
keep  or  donjon  of  a  fortress,  within  which  it  stood, 

(hiimu'l  Wantsum,  between  Thanet  and  the  main,  was  sea,  as  the  Swale 
which  makes  Sheppy  an  island  is  now,  Richboroiigh  and  Reculver  eastles 
commanded  the  two  months  of  it,  and  the  plural  name  Riitupia;  was  com- 
mon to  both.  This  channel  was  probably  the  Fundus  Ru/upuiux,  the  bed  ot 
oysters  so  much  admired  at  Rome.  The  inground  oysters  of  the  Swak 
were  no  less  admired  in  Holland,  from  whence  ships,  within  the  recollection 
of  many,  used,  formerly,  to  come  and  lie  near  Fa  versham  during  the  ti.shing 
season,  contracting  for  all  they  could  gel  to  the  value  of  some  thousand 
pounds  in  a  year;  but  instead  of  coming  to  Faversham,  they  now  go  to 
Burnham,  in  Essex. 

''  For  a  further  account  of  tliesc  forts,  sec  the  Appendix 
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111(1  ol  \vliicli  tliH  Ixjiimls  iire  still  discoverable; 
lik(^  that  at  tlie  castles  of  Dover,  Rochester,  and 
the  white  tower  at  London ;  and  as  it  is  built 
in  much  the  same  style  with  them,  may  be  about 
the  same  age. 

Mr.  Somner's  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built 
before  the  conquest,  because  Domesday  book 
mentions  the  concjueror's  having  Canterbury  cas- 
tle, l)y  exchange  made  with  the  Archl)ishop  and 
Abl)ot  of  St.  Augustine's.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  Canterbury  had  a  castle  on  his  arrival,  and 
that  he  got  possession  of  it,  but  whether  thibj 
tower  was  or  was  not  standing  at  the  time  of  his 
exchange,  does  not  appear  from  what  that  record 
says ;  lior  perhaps  should  we  find  any  better 
grounds  on  which  to  determine  its  antiquity,  than 
thecomparison  between  this  and  others  which  most 
resemble  it.  In  one  circumstance  (whether  very 
particular  I  cannot  say)  it  agrees  with  those  of 
Dover  and  Rochester,  in  having  a  well  from  the 
top  of  the  tower:  tliis  is  seen  from  the  west  side, 
Mhere  the  wall  is  ruinous.  Tliat  in  the  keep  of 
Dover  being  in  a  dark  cornei',  was  walled  u\} 
many  years  ago  to  prevent  accidents.  That  at 
Rochester  is  also  stopped  iqj  at  some  depth,  and 
ours  is  choaked  up  witii  rubl)ish.  Whether  there 
was  such  a  one  at  the  white  tower  of  London, 
perhaps  cannot  be  known,  but  in  one  or  more  of 
the  corrier  turrets  of  that,  is  a  very  capacious 
cistern,  kept  iilled  from  the  Tliames,  by  the 
water-mill  at  Traitors-bridge. 

The  yards  and  dykes  about  the  castle,  Mr. 
Battely  says,  contain  four  acres  and  one  rood  of 
hud      T{i!^  jdan  :Ih)v, >;  what  could  be  traced  of 
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the  old  iurtie.ss  in  l7-3*2,  bill  some  ul  its  vvallf^' 
have  been  lately  taken  down,  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief threatened  by  the  fall :  ^  for  by  the  account 
of  a  workman  employed  on  this  occasion,  these 
outworks  were  never  so  well  built  as  the  tower 
itself,  being-  become  rubbishly  and  rotten,  while 
that  remains  firm  as  a  solid  stone. 

Through  this  castle  yard  and  Worthgate, already 
mentioned,  was  once  the  communication  lietwcen 
Castle-street  in  Canterbury,  and  Winchea[)  w  ith- 
out  it/  a  suburb  longer  than  the  |)lan  has  room 
foi-,  and  the  road  to  Chartham,  Chilham,  Ashford, 
and  tiie  Weald  of  Kent.  This  sulnirl)  is  mcU 
built,  and  of  a  good  breadth;  and  if  my  stranger 
be  curious  enough  to  gb  to  it  by  Wincheap  gap, 
he  will  then  see  the  full  dimensions  of  this  fine 
old  gate,  preserved  by  Ur.  Grey's  generosity,  tlu^ 
most  entire,  perhaps,  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  castle  had,  no  doubt,  other  buildings  in  it 
beside  the  keep.  History  does  not  say  how,  or 
when,  they  were  demolished ;  but  we  may  well 
believe  that,  by  the  ruins  of  tliem,  the  ground  has 
been  raised  so  many  feet  since  the  way  into  the 
city  could  be  through  the  old  Worthgate,  that  it 
is  now  almost  level  with  llie  spring  of  the  arch 
williin  side. 

On  this  occasion,   probably,   the  way  into  the 


••  In  171)2,  almost  the  whole  of  Uic  hoiindiuy  wall  which  icinained  was 
deinolibhed,  and  an  extensive  malt-house  erected  on  the  scite,  with  other 
buildings  on  dill'erent  parts  of  the  enclosure.  The  moat  or  ditch,  which 
extended  round  the  castle,  is  now  mostly  filled  up  ;  the  only  part  which  can 
be  traced  is  in  tlic  garden  between  the  new  road  and  St.  Mildred's  church. 

"  In  171)0,  this  road  was  aftain  opened,  by  public  subscription,  from  the 
end  of  Castle  street,  across  the  Castle  precinct,  through  the  city  wall,  where 
the  ancient  gale  of  Worthgate  stood,  and  over  the  ditch  into  the  Ashford 
xiad  in  AVinchean, 
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€ity,  where  Wiiicheap-gak' slooil,  wasopenetl,  as 
that  might  he  a  work  of  less  expense  than  ch^aring 
away  all  that  rnhhish,  and  prevent  all  disputes 
ahout  whose  business  it  was  to  do  so,  by  making 
this  new  entrance  within  the  liberty  of  the  city. 
It  makes  the  traveller,  indeed,  fetch  a  compass  to 
come  from  the  suburb  of  Wincheap  through  this 
gap  into  the  line  formed  by  that  suburb  and  Cas- 
tle-street, but  deviates  from  that  line  as  little  as 
possible,  without  encroaching  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  Castle,  and  (as  the  plan  shows)  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  those  bounds  brings  him  into  the  old  road 
again ;  and  this  might  seem  attended  Avith  fewer 
inconveniences  than  restoring  the  former  way.*^ 

[The  castle  is  now  made  use  of,  as  a  repository,  by 
the  gas  and  water- works  company,  for  the  stowage 
of  their  gas  and  water  apparatus.  Near  the  castle 
several  good  houses  have  been  erected,  besides  the 
gassometers  and  gas-works,  for  the  supply  of  the 
city ;  and  on  the  west  of  these  works,  adjoining 
St.  Mildred's  church  yard,  a  number  of  small 
houses  have  been  built  for  poor  families.] 


MEASURES  TAKEN  OF  WORTHGATE. 

IN  THE  INSIDE. 

Feet.  In. 

The  diameter  of  the  arch  is 12  3| 

Its  springs  from  the  piers (>  0| 

Th«^  piers  above  ground   ^  .        1  6 

ON  THE  DITCH  SIDE. 

JHeight  of  the  plinth 1         0 

^  See  abovp,  p.  9. — ^The  anliciuary  will  also  experience  disappointment 
in  the  appearance  of  the  castle  itself ;  which  has  lately  sutrered  much  by 
'lilnpidation,  and  its  ancient  visible  boundaries  being  almost  annihilated. 
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Feet.  In, 

From  that  to  the  bpring  of  the  arch    (!  (> 

Breadth  of  the  gate  way  from  pier  to  pier 12  (J 

Height  of  the  gate  in  the  middle Hi  7§ 

The  thickness  of  the  arch 2  4 

The  earth  raised  on  the  castle  side (>  0 


Wiiicheap-gate  had  no  appearance  of  any  an- 
tiquity ;  its  form,  as  well  as  the  placing  of  it, 
seeming  to  show  it  of  mucli  later  building  than 
most  of  the  other  gates  of  otir  city. 

We  arc  now  got  into  the  suburbs,  witli  an  ac- 
count of  which  I  shall  begin  another  chapter, 
reserving  that  of  the  city  and  cathedral  for  the 
sequel  of  this  little  treatise. 


m 


CHAP.     IV. 

Oj'  the  Suburb}/ ~ 

This  ot  Wincheap  has  little  observable  in  it, 
except  that  the  city  liberty,  after  being  interrupted 
by  the  scite  of  the  castle,  begins  here  again,  ex- 
tending on  one  side  of  the  way,  as  in  the  plan : 
the  other  (beyond  the  extent  of  it)  is  bounded  by 
the  wall  of  Jacob's  hospital.^  Here  are  also  some 
alms-houses  built,  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  172G,  for 
five  poor  families. 

Going  from  Wincheap  eastward  without  the 
city  wall,  we  see  the  two  little  mounts  mentioned 
in  chapter  ii.  behind  one  of  which  is  a  range  of 
buildings,  once  the  out-houses  to  the  old  capital 
mansion  of  Dane  John. 

Proceeding  hence  towards  Ridingate,  we  pass 
by  a  little  cluster  of  buildings,  called  Rodau's 
town,  and  soon  arrive  at  Watling-Street,  with 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  it,  till  we  come  to  a 
corner,  where,  at  a  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
ancient  highway,  the  present  road  leads  by  Oaten- 
hill,"  into  the  city  through  St.  George's  gate.    At 

'  The  hospital  of  St.  James  or  St.  Jacob,  for  leprous  women,  Mr.  Lam- 
bard  says,  was  built  by  Q.  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  HI.  Mr.  Somncr  shows 
that  it  was  founded  sooner,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Christ-church  ;  he  gives  a  little  history  of  it,  and  says  its  clear 
revenue  amounted  to  461.  (is.  3d.  All  that  remains  of  this  ancient  building 
are  the  stone  walls  that  enclose  an  orchard,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  house  :  that  part  which  is  now  called  the  hospital  being  of  a  much 
more  modern  d.ite. 

-'  Where  malefactors,  convicted  by  our  city  pf  capital  crimes,  were 
executed,  till  1799,  when  Margaret  Hughes,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband 
by  poison,  sutTered  on  a  temporary  scatfold  erected  between  the  gaoler's 
house  and  the  gaol  of  ^Vestgatc  ;  in  1802,  (icorgc  Madeish  and  Thomas 
Dumoline,  for  highway  robbery,  were  abo  executed  there;  and  in  181.5 
Nicholas  Noland,  for  the  .same  crime 
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tins  turning  stood  the  nunnery  of  St.  SepuKlire, 
uliicli,  as  Mr.  Soinner  s;ivs,  \v<is  (Vmiult'd  hy  Aicli 
l>islioj)  Ansclin,  A.  I).  I  l()U,an(l  was  a  corporal  ion, 
consistini;- of  a  lady  prioress,  and  five  veiled  black 
nuns,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  their  lial)its  and 
veils.  One  of  these  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  called 
theHoly  Maid  of  Kent,  in  kinii'  Henry  the  EightlTs 
time,  who  being-  tutored  by  some  monks,  pretended 
to  inspiration,  and  prophesied  destruction  to  those 
who  were  opening  a  way  to  the  reformation.  For 
this  she  and  seven  of  her  accomplices  suffered 
d(»ath ;  among  whom  was  Richard  Dering,  the 
tellarer  of  the  cathedral  monastery,  and  Hugli 
Rich,  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  :  six  others  of 
them  were  [)unished  by  fine  and  imprisonmenl. 
The  revenue  of  this  nunnery,  at  the  dissolution, 
was  2.91.  12s.  5d.  [On  part  of  the  scite  of  it  some 
handsome  houses  have  recently  been  erected.  Till 
lately,  some  of  the  ruins  were  remaining :  but  are 
now  entirely  removed  ;  the  stones  of  w  hich  were 
used  in  building  the  walls  of  the  new  houses.] 

East  of  St.  Sepulchre,  on  the  old  road  to 
Dover,  is  St.  Laurence^  mentioned  by  Somner  as 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canter})ury,  but  not  connected 
to  it  by  buildings,  nor  within  the  plan.  On  one 
of  the  flinty  piers  of  the  old  gate,  [though  now 
almost  obliterated  by  time,]  a  figure  of  St.  Lau- 
rence on  the  gridiron  may  be  discovered,  with  a 
man  standing  at  his  head,  and  another  at  his  feet. 


•'  Formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Rookc  and  of  Lord  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  Mrs.  Graham,  widow 
of  the  late  Colonel  John  Graliani,  and,  at  her  decease,  was  sold  by  the  ex- 
ecutors to Milles,  Ks<|.  of  Nackinsfton,  whoa  few  years  since  had  it 

()ulled  down.     Tlie  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  sown  with  grass  seed, 
and  turned  into  a  meadow 
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This  was  also  an  hospital  for  lepers,  founded  by 
Hugli,  tlie  second  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  of  that 
name,  in  1137,  tliat  if  any  professed  monk  of  that 
monastery  should  be  infected  with  any  contagious 
disease,  but  above  all  the  leprosy,'*  so  thathecould 
not,  without  prejudice  or  scandal,  stay  within  its 
])recincts,  he  should  be  as  well  provided  for  here,  as 
those  who  lived  in  the  monastery.  The  governor 
of  this  (called  Custos  Hospitalis)  was  always  one 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  abbey. 

Return  we  from  hence  to  St.  George's,  or  New- 
ingate,  after  observing  that  this  part  of  the  suburbs 
is  well  inhabited,  and  furnished  with  several  good 
shops.^  Proceeding  northward  [through  Bridge 
street,]  with  the  city  wall  on  our  left  hand,  we 
soon  arrive  at  Burgate,  opposite  to  which  is  the 
cemetery-gate  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery  (which 
will  make  a  chapter  by  itself)  Church-street  being 
between  them,  so  named  from  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Paul,  on  one  side  of  it,  where  the  last  males 
of  the  knightly  family  of  Rooke  are  buried. 

The  high  road  to  Sandwich,  Richborough,  East 
Kent,  and  the  Downs,  was  carried  in  a  strait  line 
from  Burgate,  through  the  ancient  burying-place, 
till  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  contrived  to  get 
that  within  their  walls,  by  turning  the  road  aside 

4  Whether  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  in  allusion  to  the  distemper, 
may  be  discussed  by  those  who  think  leprosy  and  brenning,  or  burning, 
were  the  old  names  of  that  disease,  which  is  now  more  fashionable  as  a 
French  one — Becket,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  365,  has  pro- 
duced a  great  many  curious  reasons  to  prove  it  was  so,  and  even  the 
institution  mentions  the  distemper  as  a  scandalous  one. 

•''  Returning  from  Dover-lane,  on  the  left  hand  towards  Ridingate,  are 
six  small  tenements,  built  in  1778,  at  the  request  of  tlie  late  Mrs.  Bridger, 
of  this  city  (for  which  purpose  she  left  a  suflScient  sum  of  money)  for  six 
unmarried  women,  with  an  endowment  of  61.  a  year  each,  the  preference  to 
be  given  to  such  as  belong  to  St.  George's,  or  Burgate  parish. 


10  llu-  ljoiuu,i>,li  ui  \ A)niX\)oit ,  wlure  hetweeii  llit- 
houses  on  the  south  sido,  and  the  monastery  wall 
on  th(^  north,  it  is  of  a  Aery  good  breadtli,  and 
well  inhabited,  till  we  eome  to  the  ehureh-yard, 
ur  l>u  lying -ground  of  8t.  Paul's  parish,  and  this 
adjoins,  on  its  east  side,  to  the  enclosures  and 
gardens  of  Barton  farm,  now  converted  into  a 
handsome  mansion-house.  It  was  some  years  ago 
remarkable  for  its  two  very  large  barns ;  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  which  was  by  the  road  side, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  part  of  the  other,  ])ut 
what  remains  is  a  curiosity,  both  for  the  spacious- 
ness and  strength  of  the  building/'  Opposite  to 
this,  the  road  recovers  its  straight  course,  at  an 
angle  in  the  monastery  wall,  where  an  arched 
gateway  has  been  I)ricked  up  within  these  few 
years. 

A  little  farther  east,  are  alms-houses  for  foui 
poor  men  and  four  poor  women,  called  Smith's 
hospital,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who  laid 
loOOl.  in  purchasing  an  estate  for  this  and  other 
charitable  uses. 

Thus  far  have  we  had  the  boundary  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's monastery  on  our  left  hand,  but  here  it 
strikes  off  to  the  northward,  oj)posite  to  the  corner 
liouse'  of  St.  Martin's  street,  so  called  from  its 
parish  church  just  by,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  anticpiity,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
chapter  by  itself. 

<<  Tliis  was  pulled  down  many  years  since,  and  the  niaterials  employed  in 
erecting  a  barn,  on  Little  Barton  Farm,  a  short  distance  from  Canterbury. 

'  This  and  the  adjoining  houses  being  in  a  ruinous  state,  were  taken 
down  in  1802,  and  six  tenements  or  cottages,  for  the  labouring  class  of  the 
community,  erected  by  Alderman  Simmons. 


CHAP.   V. 
Of  St.  Martins  Church. 

This  cliurcli  is  not  seen  from  the  road,  but  a 
turning  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  monastery 
soon  brings  us  to  it.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  named  from  it,  about  a  quarter  and  a  half 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wall  of  the  city. 

This  and  another  church,  where  our  cathedral 
now  stands,  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Christians  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  in  the  se- 
cond century,  and  the  time  of  Lucius,  the  first 
Christian  king,  who  lived  in  182,  so  tliat  it  is 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  oldest  structures  of  that 
kind,  still  in  constant  use,  now^  in  the  kingdom : 
and,  indeed,  nothing  appears  in  the  materials  or 
architecture,  to  contradict  this  opinion,  for  its 
walls  seem  to  have  been  built  (those  of  the  chancel 
at  least)  entirely  of  Roman  brick,  and  the  struc- 
ture is  the  most  simple  that  is  possible.' 

If  the  church,  built  by  those  Christians  in  the 
east  part  of  the  city,  was  larger  and  more  mag- 
nificent, (as  Mr.  Battely  seems  to  believe,)  this 
might  tempt  the  Danish  invaders  to  make  a  ruin 
of  that,  but  they  had  no  provocation  here.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,   that  Queen  Bertha 

might  find  it  more  convenient  to  pay  her  devotions 

"  '  / 

I  St.  Martin  was  Bishop  of  Tottrs,  and  died  395.     This  church,  therefore, 
could  not  be  built  at  first  in  honour  of  him,  but  might  afterwards  be  dedi 
cated  to  him  by  Luidhard,  who  was  himself  a  French  Bishop. 
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in  such  an  obscure  chapel,  than  to  c:et  one,  more 
suitable  to  her  rank,  erected,  wliile  her  husband, 
king-  Etlielbert,  and  his  subjects  were  idolaters. 

Here,  therefore,  was  a  Christian  churcli  and 
congregation  settled,  with  a  queen  and  her  chap- 
lain, Luidhard,  bishop  of  Soisson.^,  at  the  head  of 
it,  before  St.  Augustine  and  his  monks  made  their 
appearance  in  England,  in  597,  and  hither  (as 
Mr.  Somner  tells  us  from  Bede)  did  he  and  his 
fellow  labourers  resort  to  their  devotions,  on  their 
lirst  arrival,  by  the  licence  of  king  Etlielbert  in 
favour  of  his  queen. 

At  this  place,  he  tells  us  also,  was  for  349  years, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  who,  always  remaining  in  the 
country,  supplied  the  place  of  the  archbishop, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  court,  and 
that  as  well  in  governing  the  monks  as  in  perform- 
ing the  solemnities  of  the  church,  and  exercising 
the  authority  of  an  archdeacon.  Mr.  Battely  dis- 
putes this,  for  reasons  foreign  to  the  design  of  this 
book ;  so  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  font  in  this 
little  church  is  itself  deserving  some  notice,  as  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  proceed  on  my 
walk. 


u 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Suburbs  continued. 

From  St.  Martin's  we  may  go  with  tlie  mo- 
nastery wair  close  on  our  left  hand,  with  two 
or  three  pleasant  fields  on  the  right,  called  the 
North  Holmes,  to  a  lane,  one  end  of  which  leads 
to  Broad-street,  under  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
encloses  both  the  city  and  the  cathedral  from 
Northgate  to  Burgate  ;  and  the  other  going  round 
tlie  liberty  of  St.  Gregory's  priory,  by  crossing 
tlie  New  Military  Road,  will  bring  us  into  North- 
gate-street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  Jesus  hospital, 
more  commonly  called  Boys's,  from  Sir  John 
Boys  the  founder  of  it,  who  died  in  1612,  and 
whose  monument  we  shall  see  in  the  cathedral. 

Sir  John  endowed  this  hospital  for  eight  poor 
men,  and  four  women,  viz.  a  warden,  who  has  a 
house  to  himself,  seven  brothers,  of  whom  one  is 
claviger,  or  porter,  with  40s.  addition  to  his 
salary,  and  four  sisters.  Their  apartments  form 
three  sides  of  a  little  scpiare,  on  a  bank  close  by 
the  much  frequented  road  from  Canterbury  to 
Thanet,  and  the  coast  from  thence  to  Hearn. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  gate  four  steps  above  the 
road,  in  the  middle  of  a  dwarf  wall,  which  com- 
pletes the  square,  and  gives  the  fraternity  a  near 

1  In  1808,  part  of  this  wall  was  taken  down,  and  a  morJorn  brick  one 
(erected  round  the  new  County  Sessions  house  nnd  jraol. 


Ethelred. 

^n^^-zl^anM  ^f^^/fy'ria  Z^^^^hm/^^,  t^/Ar/tr^/ /f^n*i:  nau/  f/u//i.'ay 
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view  of  all  that  passes.  Tlie  warden  aiul  brothers 
■^Iioidd  attend  the  catliedral  in  govvns  every  Sun- 
day morning-.  Sir  Jolin,  in  liis  book  of  ordinances 
of  this  hospital,  directs  that  the  \\arden  shall  be 
appointed  by  such  of  the  surname  of  the  founder, 
as  shall  be  owner  of  Betteshanger  (if  not  inider 
age)  or,  in  default  of  them,  by  such  of  the  same 
name  as  shall  be  owner  of  Fredville,  [these  were 
two  of  the  numerous  seats  of  that  ancient  family 
in  our  neighbourhood ;]  in  default  of  these,  by 
the  dean  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  ;  if  no 
dean,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city;  if  these  fail  to 
nominate  in  two  months,  then,  after  proper  no- 
tification, by  the  archdeacon.  The  seats  being 
now  in  other  names  and  families,  our  deans  have 
for  many  successions  been  mastei's  here,  and  as 
such,  on  any  vacancy  of  brethren  or  sisters  places, 
nominate  two  persons  statutably  qualified  to  the 
mayor,  who  chooses  one  of  them. 

This  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  plan.  Farther 
on,  and  within  the  city  liberty,  is  Barton  mill,  on 
the  river  a  little  way  from  the  road.  Some  re- 
mains of  flint  walls  by  the  way-side  thither,  and 
a  chapel  near  the  mill,  pretty  entire,  seem  to  show 
there  was  once  a  considei-able  enclosure  ;  but  nei- 
ther the  Canterbury  antiquarians,  nor  common 
tradition,  give  any  history  of  it. 

[North  of  St.  John's  hospital,  on  our  right, 
there  are  extensive  ranges  of  barracks  for  the 
military;  considerable  sums  of  money  having  been 
spent  during  the  late  war,  both  by  government 
and  private  individuals,  in  erecting  elegant  and 
extensive  buildings,  for  the  reception  of  both 
horse  and  foot  regiments.     At  the  back  of  the 
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infantry  Ijarracks,  but  at  a  consitlerable  distance 
from  them,  or  any  other  building-,  stands  a  spa 
cious  edifice  which  was  erected  in  1811,  as  a 
general  infirmary  for  the  sick  and  invalids  of  the 
various  regiments,  that  might  be  stationed  in  this 
city  or  its  envirojis :  and  it  forms  not  only  an 
elegant  superstructure  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
but  is  placed  on  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots 
that  could  be  pointed  out  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.] 

Returning  from  Barton  mill,  we  leave  the  bar- 
racks on  our  left  hand,  and  in  proceeding  towards 
the  city,  about  the  middle  of  Northgate,  we  ob- 
serve, on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  a  long  range 
of  old  buildings  with  a  passage  through  the  middle 
of  it  into  St.  Gregory's  priory,  founded  by  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  in  1084,  and  which  was  a  large 
and  handsome  house  of  stone ;  to  which  he  also 
added  several  dwellings,  well  contrived  for  tlie 
wants  and  conveniences  of  those  who  should  live 
there,   with  a  spacious  court  adjoining.      This 
palace  (for  so  Eadmer  calls  it)  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  men  labouring  under  various  dis- 
tempers, the  other  for  women  who  had  ill  health ; 
providing  them  with  food  and  clothing  at  his  own 
expense,  appointing  also   officers  and  servants, 
who  should  by  all  means  take  care  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting,  and  that  the  men  and  women 
should  be  kept  from  communication  with  each 
other.     He  built  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  a  church,  to  the  honour  of  St.   Gregory, 
where  he  placed  canons  regular,  who  should  ad- 
minister spiritual  comfort  and  assistance  to  the 
infirm  people  above  mentioned,  and  take  the  care 
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of  their  funerals,  for  which  he  provided  them  with 
such  an  income  as  was  thought  sufficient.-  Part 
of  this  priory  is  still  standing,  [and  many  fine  old 
arches  and  windows  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
order,  may  be  seen.  The  belfry  is  also  still  re- 
maining ;  but  the  whole  seems  from  time  and 
desolation,  sinking 

"  in  ruinous  decay." 

It  is  now  made  use  of  as  a  pottery  and  tobacco 
pipe  manufiictory.  The  ground  belonging  to  its 
precincts,  was  formerly  almost  entirely  laid  out 
in  gardens  for  the  supply  of  our  markets;  but 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  build- 
ings have  been  erected  on  it,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  military,  called  St.  Gregory's  barracks.] 
The  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  (whose  ruins  were  till 
within  these  few  years  remaining)  had  over  the 
door,  at  the  west  end  of  it,  a  handsome  old  arch, 
which  the  archbishop's  lessee  took  down  some 
years  since,  to  make  a  portal  to  his  own  dwelling 
house,  at  St.  Thomas's  hill ;  but  that  being  sold 
and  rebuilt,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brockman,  by  adapting 
the  front  of  one  of  his  out-buildings  to  it,  has 
preserved  this  piece  of  antifpiity,  and  added  to 
the  beauties  of  his  seat  at  Beachborough,  near 
Hythe. 

Opposite  to  this  priory  is  St.  John's  hospital,^ 
and  the  cliurch,  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory,  is  now 

2  Bishop  Tanner  says,  Lanfranc  founded  tliis  for  secular  priests,  1084, 
but  Archbishop  William  made  it  a  priory  of  black  canons,  teynp.  Henry  1. 

3  St.  John's  hospital  was  founded  by  archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  1084,  for 
the  lame,  weak,  and  infirm,  and  contains  (with  a  master  and  a  reader)  18 
in-brothers,  (one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  prior,)  20  in-sisters,  and  the 
like  number  of  out-brothers  and  out-sistcrs. 
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the  chapel  *  of  that  hospital,  but  both  have  suf- 
fered much  since  Mr.  Somner  and  Mr.  Battely 
described  them  ;  the  bells  having  been  sold,  the 
steeple  and  north  aisle  taken  down,  as  were  many 
of  the  old  houses,  and  smaller  and  less  convenient 
ones  erected  in  their  room.  A  stone  wall  was  also 
taken  away,  which  sheltered  the  whole  from  the 
cold  north-west  wind  blowing  over  the  river  and 
the  meadow  land,  and  being  pentised  over  head, 
was  called  by  the  poor  people  their  cloisters, 
under  which  they  used  to  walk,  or  sit  and  con- 
verse with  each  other  on  the  benches. — All  this 
was  done  by  way  of  improvement,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  [in  1747.] 

We  now  have  nothing  to  attract  our  notice  till  we 
come  to  Northgate,  except  that  we  cross  a  street 
parallel  to  the  city  wall,  which  on  the  right  hand, 
is  continued  almost  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
on  the  left  quite  as  far  as  the  castle  and  St.  Mil- 
dred's postern.  That  part  on  the  right  hand  is 
called  Duck-lane,  and  leads  to  St.  Radegund's 
bath,  a  fine  spring,  built  over,  and  fitted  for  cold 
bathing ;  the  basin  or  bath  itself  being  twenty 
feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide,  and  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep.^     A  dwelling-house   adjoins   to   it   of 


4  In  this  chapel  were  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  window  of  painted  glass, 
said  to  have  been  given  by  John  Roper,  gent,  but  they  have  been  lately  re- 
moved and  sold. 

■>  This  estate  being  part  freehold  and  part  held  by  city  lease,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  in  1793  ;  who  then  leased  the  whole  for  28  years 
to  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Royle.  In  1794  they  re-edified  the  bath  house, 
and  at  a  great  expense  deepened  and  enlarged  the  basin  of  the  spring,  and 
divided  it  into  two  reservoirs,  each  forming  a  very  commodious  cold  bath  ; 
one  18  feet  by  16,  the  other  18  feet  by  6  feet  6  inches  ;  containing  a  depth 
of  fine  spring  water  from  4  feet  and  a  half  to  5  feet ;  covered  with  arched 
roofs,  and  lighted  only  from  the  top  by  turrets.  Annexed  are  separate 
dressing-rooms,  12  feet  by  8,  and  a  waiting-room,  14  feet  by  14.  By  those 
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modern  stnichin',  l)iit  in  altt'iiii;;  Ji  wry  ancient 
one,  near  the  halli,  some  hollows  or  pipes  were 
discovered,  carried  along  in  the  thickness  of 
an  old  stone  wall,  which  seemed  a  contrivance 
lor  heating  the  room  in  former  times,  and  making 
II  sudatory  or  sweating  room  of  it. 

Some  years  ago,  this  house  being  a  pu])lic  house, 
and  the  ow  ner  of  it  a  city  magistrate,  a  new  pos- 
tern was  broken  through  the  city  wall  for  a  way 
to  it,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  my  survey  of  the 
wall,  because  the  bath  house  being  in  the  suburb, 
and  this  postern  made  i)urely  for  the  convenience 
of  it,  this  seems  the  most  proper  place  to  mention 
it.     The  city  wall  here  is  seven  feet  thick.'' 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  [1700,]  an 
attempt  was  made  to  render  the  river  navigable 
from  Fordwich,  which  succeeded  so  far,  that 
lighters  brought  coals  up  to  this  part  of  it ;  but 
when  the  undertaker  had  run  out  his  fortune  in 
making  the  experiment,  he  found  that  the  Ford- 
wich waggons  could  deliver  their  loading  here,  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  he  could,  and  the  design 
came  to  nothing.' 

If  we  turn  to  the  left,  without  Northgate,  into 


improvements,  the  delightful  and  wholesome  exercise  of  cold  bathing  might 
be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  of  either  sex,  with  privacy  and  the  utmost 
conveniency.  They  arc  now  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  not  much  used, 
though  some  persons  occasionally  bathe  in  them. 

<5  In  \7[)4,  another  opening  was  made  in  the  city  wall,  close  on  the 
western  side  of  the  watch-tower,  for  a  more  direct  way  to  the  baths, 
above-mentioned ;  when  the  name  of  the  passage  from  Northgate  church  to  the 
river,  formerly  called  the  Long  wall,  was  changed  to  St.  Uadegund's-lane. 

'  [An  act  of  parliament  has  just  been  obtained  (June,  1825)  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  river  Stour,  from  Canterbury  to  Sandwich,  and  from  thence  to 
cut  a  canal  to  communicate  with  the  sea  near  Sanduwn  castle.  This  im- 
portant undertaking  is  to  be  commenced  immediately  ;  a  further  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter,  embracing  a  Sitmmaiy  Account.} 
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tlie  street  that  runs  near  the  town  wall,  this  will 
bring  us  to  the  most  considerable  object  ot- cu- 
riosity in  the  whole  suburb,  and  show  us  the 
great  gate  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  to  which 
we  go  through  a  little  square,  called  Lady  Wot- 
ton's  Green. 
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CHAP.  VJJ. 

Of  St.  Augustine  s  MoiLastcry. 

Mr.  Somner  says,  Augustine  the  monk,  the 
Apostle  of  the  English,  obtained  from  Ethelhert, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  a  certain  piece 
of  ground,  on  which,  with  the  king's  help,  he 
huilt  this  abbey,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  and 
vSt.  Paul ;  but  St.  Dunstan  afterwards  dedicated  it 
anew,  to  the  honour  of  those  apostles,  and  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  year  978 ;  and  from  thence  it 
was  called  St.  Augustine's. 

Here  we  should  observe,  that  when  the  Papists 
call  Augustine  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  it  is 
not  that  they  look  on  him  as  the  first  preacher  of 
Christianity  in  our  island. 

In  their  service  for  May  26,  the  festival  of  St. 
Eleutherius,  one  of  the  lessons  says,  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  wrote  to  him,  desiring  that  lie  and 
his  might  be  numbered  among  the  Christians. 

Who  had  converted  him  so  far  as  to  occasion 
this  request,  is  not  said  ;  but  tliat  he  sent  the 
learned  and  pious  Fugatius  and  Damian  into 
Britain,  by  whom  the  king  and  the  rest  received 
the  truth.' 

Eleutherius  was  elected  pope  about  177,  at 
whicli  time  this  lesson  supposes  the  gospel  know  n 

I  Sec  I'opc  Taul's  Breviary  for  the  Bencdklines,  priiUed  at  Pari?  1^)71. 
page  1)70. 
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ill  Britain,  as  it  i)ro}>ci!)ly  was  hnvj;  before:  for 
though  the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Ariniathea,  and 
Giastonbury  thorn,  be  ahnost  exploded,  many 
learned  iren  see,  at  least,  as  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiks  visited  Britain,  as 
that  the  apostle  of  the  Circumcision  was  ever 
bishop  of  Rome. 

Both  these  were  preachers  of  Christianity.  The 
apostleship  of  Augustine  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
very  different  kind  :  he  was  sent  to  teach,  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  supreme  authority  over  the 
whole  church  of  Christ ;  a  doctrine  not  heard  of  in 
England  till  his  arrival,  some  hundreds  of  years  after 
Christianity  was  planted  here.  For  though  Saxon 
idolatry  then  prevailed  in  Kent,  he  found  two  ohl 
churches,  built  by  Christians,  standing  at  Can- 
terbury, and  one  of  them,  that  of  St.  Martin,  in 
use ;  Bertha,  king  Ethelbert's  queen,  having  it 
assigned  to  her  for  Christian  worship,  with  Luid- 
hard,  a  French  bishop,  for  her  chaplain ;  and  here 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  first  entered  on  his  office. 
Ethelbert  was  soon  converted  to  Christianity; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  in  politics  Luid- 
liard  and  Augustine  might  differ,  for  the  pope's 
supremacy  was  not  then  acknowledged  in  Gaul, 
and  this  might  occasion  the  conferences  with  the 
old  Christians  of  Britain,  who,  by  king  Ethelbert's 
assistance,  were  brought  to  consult  with  him.  He 
only  desired,  says  the  writer  of  the  lives  of  the 
British  Saints,  (printed  1745,)  that  they  would 
conform  to  the  catholic  church  (by  which  he 
means  the  church  of  Rome)  in  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  administration 
of  baptism,  and  join  with  him  in  preaching  the 
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woitl  of  God  to  the  Engiisli  nation.  Eutreatie.s, 
exhortations,  and  representations,  had  no  weight 
with  them,  nor  could  a  miracle  (said  to  be  wrought 
by  him)  persuade  them  to  quit  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  without  a  second  meeting ;  where 
seven  bishops  of  the  Britons,  and  a  number  of 
the  learned  monks  of  Bangor,  with  their  prior, 
Dilnoth,  attended,  with  much  the  same  success. 
The  haughtiness  w  itli  w  hich  he  received  them,  and 
proposed  the  conditions  on  which  they  might 
become  subject  to  the  pope,  and  the  governors 
and  laws  he  w  ould  give  them,  defeated  his  sclieme; 
and  Dilnoth  let  him  know,  that  as  far  as  Christian 
love  and  charity  obliged,  they  were  ready  to  do 
all  <j:ood  offices,  and  pay  due  respect,  but  as  to 
obedience,  they  were  already  provided  with  a  su- 
j)erior,  or  provincial,  of  their  own  country  in  the 
bishop  of  Caerleon. 

On  this  he  threatened  them  with  the  destructioij 
which  fell  on  them  a  iew  years  after,  represented 
by  some  as  a  judgement,  by  others,  as  the  effect 
of  Italian  malice  and  intrigue. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  when  a  Pagan  king  of  Nor- 
thund)erland,  massacred  twelve  hundred  unarmed 
men  of  these  religious,  who  were  met  to  obtain, 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  (jlod's  })rotccti<>n  for  their 
country  and  Christianity  ;  the  church  of  Rome 
takes  no  notice  of  their  martyrdom  in  its  kalen- 
dars  or  legends ;  and  the  popish  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  British  Saints,  gives  a  reason  for  it 
worthy  of  such  a  writer,  and  says,  ''These  monks, 
dying  by  tlie  hands  of  infidels,  while  they  were 
praying  for  the  success  of  (heir  Christian  brethren, 
tuiglil  wrl!  !>(    ranki'd  aiiiojig  I  lie  martyrs,  if  there 
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could  hv  injutyrs  Mithoiit  rharity,  or  if  there 
couid  l>c  charity,  joined  with  an  obstinate  refusal 
of  imparting  the  liglit  of  faith  (of  faith  in  the 
j)ope)  to  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  perishing 
eternally  for  want  of  it." 

The  reader  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  re- 
mark :  it  shows  what  made  Augustine  a  saint, 
as  well  as  with  what  insolence  he  treated  those 
})rimitive  Christians,  who  preferred  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  and  subjection  to  the  proper  superior, 
to  the  new  lights  and  the  new  sovereigns  he  would 
have  imposed  on  them. 

It  shows  also  what  the  charity  of  Papists  is  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  old  British  Pro- 
testants, as  professed  by  Dilnoth,  and  laid  down 
by  our  Saviour  himself,  as  the  rule  by  which  men 
may  know  who  are  his  disciples. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  and  speak 
of  the  monastery  itself.  Mr.  Somner  ascribes 
the  situation  of  it  without  the  city  walls,  to  its 
being  designed  by  the  king  and  archbishop,  as  a 
place  of  sepulture  for  them  and  their  successors. 
By  very  ancient  cnstom,the  sepulchres  of  the  dead, 
were  placed  by  the  sides  of  the  highways,  of 
which  we  have  examples  without  number  in  our 
neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  the  cemetery  here 
was  on  the  straight  road  from  our  Burgate  to 
llichborough  (Ritupis.)  The  monks,  as  already 
observed,  had  turned  that  road  aside  to  Longport, 
in  order  to  secure  that  burying-place  witliin  their 
own  enclosure.'^    A  common  footway  lay  through 

2  Mr.  Somner,  page  34,  represents  the  enclosing  this  burying-place  within 
their  walls  as  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  monks,  and  it  might  be  so,  not 
only  for  the  supposed  holiness  of  the  ground,  but  because  some  of  our 
churches  have  no  church-yards  adjoining  them. 
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it  for  iimiiy  }Tars,  even  till  Mr.  Soiniier's  iiuiuory ; 
luit  the  t>;reat  gate  of  tlie  cemetery,  toward  the 
town,  is  lately  turned  into  a  dwelling  house,  and 
that  which  came  into  the  road  near  St.  Martin's 
walled  up. 

The  front  of  the  abbey  was  to  the  west,  and 
before  the  principal  gate  of  it  is  a  small  square 
towards  Broad-street  and  the  cathedral.  From 
hence  may  be  seen  what  the  city  wall  would 
be,  if  kept  in  due  repair ;  and  on  a  tower  of  it 
near  the  postern  are  three  escutcheons  of  stone, 
on  which  are  carved  the  arms  of  England,  with 
those  of  the  city  and  cathedral. 

At  the  dissolution,  king  Henry  VIII.  seized  this 
as  a  palace  for  himself.  The  site  of  it  was  granted 
to  cardinal  Pole  for  life,  second  and  third  Philip 
and  Mary.  In  1573,  queen  Elizabeth  kept  her 
court  here,  in  a  royal  progress  ;  she  attended  di- 
vine service  at  the  cathedral  every  Sunday  during 
her  stay  at  Canterbury,  and  was  magnificently 
entertained,  with  all  her  attendants,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  other  company,  by  archbishop  Par- 
ker, on  her  birth-day,  kept  at  his  palace.  The 
site  of  this  monastery  having  been  afterwards 
granted  to  Henry  Lord  Cobham,  on  his  attainder, 
in  1003,  it  was  granted  to  Robert  Cecil,  lord 
Essenden,  (afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,)  by  letters^ 
patent,  third  James  I.  It  was  soon  after  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  lord  Wotton,  of  Marley. 
Here  king  Charles  I.  consummated  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Henrietta,  of  France,  on  June 
13,  162'),  whom  he  met  at  Dover,  and  married  at 
Canterbury  that  day.  Mary,  the  dowager  of  lord 
Wotton,  made  this  place  her  residence  during  the 
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great  rebellion,  when  she  was  plundered  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  usurping  powers.  King- 
Charles  II.  lodged  liere  also,  on  his  passage 
tiirough  this  city  at  his  restoration.  It  has  ever 
since  that,  retained  the  name  of  Lady  Wotton's 
palace,  and  the  square  is  called  Lady  Wotton's 
Green.  She  died  there  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
storation, and  left  four  daughters,  co-heiresses,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Anne,  w^as  married  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  of  Wood-church,  in  Kent,  bart.  and 
brou"ht  her  husband  this  estate.  In  their  de- 
scendants  it  was  continued  to  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
of  St-  Stephen's,  (or  Hackington,)  the  present 
owner. 

Dugdale's  3Ionasiicon,  published  in  1655,  gives 
a  print  of  it,  as  it  was  in  his  time.^  The  view 
was  taken  from  the  high  tower  of  our  cathedral, 
and  shows  that  whatever  was  demolished  of  this 
monastery  at  the  suppression,  a  considerable  part 
of  it  remained  standing  when  this  drawing  was 
made.  Ethelbert's  tower  was  then  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  apartments  such  as  might  and  did 
serve  for  a  palace. 

The  print  observes,  that  the  wall  of  the  mo- 
nastery encloses  about  sixteen  acres  of  ground ; 
besides  which  it  had  an  almonry  without  its  gate, 
which  still  retains  its  name,  and  some  tokens  of 


3  Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  W.  Somner,  says,  that  he  furnished 
Sir  William  Dugdale  with  the  ichnography  of  the  cathedral,  the  draught  of 
the  monastery,  and  other  sculptures  ;  which  being  designed  for  a  folio  vo- 
lume, we  find  only  one  of  them  in  Somner's  quarto  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  twice  folded  to  get  room.  It  is  there  called  a  map, 
lyepresenting  the  high  altar  of  St.Augustine's  with  the  chapels  behind  it,  &c. 
Mr.  Rattely  had  it  copied  for  his  edition  of  Somner,  in  which  are  also  some 
prints  of  Hollar's  etchings  for  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  work. 
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its  aiiti«iuity  :  what  lias  broiigiit  llu'  monastery  to 
its  present  eonditn^n,  let  us  trace  ii'  we  can/ 

"  When  we  enter  the  sei)t,  (says  Mr.  Soniner) 
(he  first  thinjj:  o))serval)le  (except  the  fair  hall,  the 
hite  refectory  of  the  monks)  is  Ethelbert's  tower." 
But  of  this  fair  hall  it  is  now  difhcult  to  find  the 
place  :  perhaps  it  was  pulled  down  to  furnish  ma- 
t(M"ials  for  the  lied  Lion  Inn,  in  our  High-street, 
(which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  monastery,) 
lor  the  wainscotting  of  the  great  parlour  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  hall  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, and  very  probably  was  so,  having  been 
painted  with  pieces  of  scripture  history,  as  hang- 
ing up  in  frames  ;  but  some  years  ago  an  attempt 
to  clean  and  recover  one  of  these  pictures  having 
failed,  the  whole  was  battened  to  resemble  pannel 
work,  and  painted  over  of  one  colour.^ 

Ethelbert's  tower,  which,  in  the  print,  appears 
pretty  entire,  has  since  that  view  was  taken,  lost 
its  whole  north  side  down  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Somner  su[)poses  it  built  about  the  year  1047, 
and  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  so  ;  but  when, 
on  his  second  thoughts  and  more  exact  survey  (as 
Mr.  Battely  fpiotes  him  from  his  own  manuscri])t 
additions,)  he  calls  it  a  hollow  piece  throughout, 
and  unvaidted,   or  without  any  arch  cast  over 


4  It  is  saiil  lliat  when  Ilcnry  VHI.  seized  the  rerigious  houses,  the  gates 
of  St.  Augfustine's  monastery  were  shut  against  him,  till  two  pieces  of  can- 
non placed  on  a  hill  just  by,  made  the  monks  hasten  to  deliver  up  tlieir 
keys.  What  damage  they  did,  and  whatever  else  it  might  suffer  from  the 
reformation,  and  the  going  through  so  many  hands  as  above  mentioned, 
enough  remained  to  receive  king  (Charles  I.  at  his  wedding,  and  king 
Charles  II.  at  his  restoration. 

•'•  'riiis  inn  was  taken  down  some  few  years  since  to  make  room  for  the 
new  street,  which  connects  the  High-street  with  that  of  Palace-street,  the 
direct  road  to  the  Isle  of  TLanet,  of  which  further  mention  will  be  made. 
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iVoni  the  bottom  to  the  top,  he  is  strangely  mis- 
taken ;  for  there  is  certainly  an  arched  vault  at 
this  day,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  as  old  as  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Above  this  we  see,  that  each  of  the 
corner  towers  on  the  north  side,  had  a  fair  newel 
staircase  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  that  corbels 
were  left  for  flooring  at  different  stories  of  the 
building. 

What  the  dimensions  of  the  old  abbey  church 
were  can  hardly  be  traced  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  :  the  west  side  of  Ethelbert's  tower,  be- 
ing adorned  with  little  pillars,  from  the  top  almost 
to  the  ground,  seems  to  shew  that  here  never  was 
any  cross  isle,  nor  a  body  continued  in  a  line 
from  the  church.  At  sixty-six  feet  south  of  this 
tower,  is  a  very  massive  ruin,  ^  of  a  threatening 
appearance,  which  has  some  tokens  of  its  having 
been  built  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church, 
to  answ  er  that  of  Ethelbert  at  the  north-w  est ;  if 
so,  we  may  believe  this  was  the  west  front  of  the 
church,  possibly  with  a  handsome  porch,  of  which 
nothing  is  now  to  be  seen.  On  viewing  carefully 
the  east  side  of  Ethelbert's  tower,  two  grooves,  or 
chasings,  are  to  be  seen,  (one  thirty,  the  other 
forty-two  feet  from  the  ground,)  cut  in  stone  work, 
to  receive  the  skirts,  or  flashings  of  the  lead  when 
the  roof  was  covered :  the  first  determines,  very 
exactly,  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  north  side 
isle,  and  some  of  the  north  wall  is  standing,  to  a 
height  above  that  of  the  old  arches.  The  angle 
of  the  other  chasings  shews  exactly  what  was  the 
pitch  of  the  main  roof;  and  from  these  circum- 

<■'  Taken  <lown  in  17y3. 
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stances,  an  artist  may  nearly  iletermiiu  hoJh  tin 
breadth  and  height  of  the  old  huildinj;-.  Of  tht 
length  tliere  are  no  sncli  traces  to  be  found  ;  but 
a  descri[)tion  of  the  higli  altar,  which  Soinuer  has 
given  us,  seems  designed  to  shew,  that  behind  tluit 
altar,  were  seveml  circular  porticos,  or  chapels, 
furnished  with  altars  and  shrines  of  other  saints, 
which  the  monkish  describer  knew  no  better  how 
to  express. 

Within  these  few  years,  a  trial  was  made, 
whether  pulling  down  Ethelbert's  tower,  towards 
building  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  an- 
swer the  expense,  but  it  did  not,  neither  perhaps 
did  the  digging  np  some  stone  coffins  of  the 
monks  for  that  purpose,  for  that  was  also  laid 
aside/  However,  several  bodies  were  found,  and 
some  skulls,  hair,  and  remnants  of  their  habits 
were  picked  up,  and  preserved  as  curiosities. 

Mr.  Somncr  thinks  nothing  more  remains  among 
these  heaps  of  ruin  worth  observation,  unless  St. 
Pancrase's  chapel  is  so,  built,  some  suppose,  for 
idol  worship.  If  so,  it  was  a  very  small  tem])Ie 
for  a  king's  devotions,  for  it  is  but  thirty  i'cvt  in 
length,  and  twenty-one  in  breadth. 

It  was  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  churcli 
of  St.  Martin,  and  may  be  as  ancient,  but  now 
only  the  walls  of  it  remain. 

[7  In  1821,  part  of  this  vcMieruble  piece  of  iintiquity  gave  way,  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  that  which  remained  being  deemed  in  an  unsafe  state  il 
was  judged  expedient  to  remove  it.  After  several  days  hard  toiling,  by 
the  means  of  a  battering  ram,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  many  lovers  of  an- 
ticjuity,  it  was  brought  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  the  base  of  it  rentaining 
The  stone  which  composed  this  line  tower,  has  been  made  use  of  to  repair 
the  plinths  and  shafts  of  the  columns,  in  the  nave  of  Canleibury  catliedral, 
and  was  as  sound  as  when  it  was  lirst  sijuared  by  the  workmen,  although 
nearly  1200  years  have  since  elai)Sed.J 

E 
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The  wrst  front  of  tlie  niiriiu:  k-i  v  cAkn'.is  al»out 
i^\<>  Inindred  and  lift\  f«^ct,  and  tlu' wails  \\lii<lj 
ent'loRe  tlie  whole  precincts,  are  8tandiiiii  ;"  the 
jj^reat  p,ate  has  ])nihlings  adjoininir,  which  once 
had  some  liandsonie  apartments,  and  particnhjiiy 
a  l)ed-chamber,  with  a  ceilinfj;  very  cnrionsly 
painted  :  but  there  being-  here  a  sup})ly  of  excel- 
lent water,  this  apartment  is  converted  into  a 
brewhonse,  the  steam  of  wliieli  lias  miserably  de- 
faced that  tine  ceiling-.  The  rest  of  the  house  is 
let  to  a  j^erson  who  keeps  a  public  house,  and  is 
fitted  up  for  such  customers  as  choose  to  spend 
their  time  there  ;  the  great  court  court-yard  being 
turned  into  a  bowling-green,  the  fine  chapel  ad- 
joining to  the  noith  side  of  the  church,  into  a 
fives-court,  with  a  skittle-ground  near  it  ;  and 
the  great  room  over  the  gate  into  a  cockpit. 

If  any  thing  more  is  curious,  it  is  some  ibnt  in 
tlie  walls,  and  especially  at  the  foot  of  a  buttress 
of  the  gate,  at  the  north-east  corner,  where  the 
joints  and  stones  are  as  neatly  fitted,  as  the  fairest 
works  of  ground  bricks. 

If  the  riches  of  this  monastery  were  very  great, 
so  were  its  privileges,  and  the  rank  and  authority 
of  the  abbot,  who  was  exempt  from  the  areh- 
iiishop's  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to  the 
pope.  He  wore  the  mitre,  and  other  ornaments 
of  a  bishop,  had  a  vote  in  parliament  as  a  baron, 
and,  for  many  years,  allowance  of  mintage  and 
coina2:e  of  monev,  in  rii^ht  of  his  abbacv.     He 

[8  This  is  not  the  case  now,  openings  from  time  to  time  having  been  made 
fur  different  purposes  ;  particularly  for  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  hospital, 
and  the  new  county  sessions  lionse  and  i^'aol,  both  of  which  have  railings 
before  them,  and  the  latter,  to  tlie  east  and  north,  has  a  brick  wall  erected 
nearly  on  the  site  where  the  old  wall  of  the  monastery  stood.] 
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look  siicli  state  tij)oii  liini,  that  \vljeii,  on  liis 
election,  he  was  to  receive  tlie  benediction  of  the 
arclihishop,  he  would  not  wait  on  him  for  it,  but 
the  arclibishop  was  to  go  to  him.  His  monastery 
had  also  the  ri;i;ht  of  the  aldermanry  of  Westi^ate, 
in  tiie  city  of  Canterbury,  wliich,  in  the  year 
1278,  was  let  at  lOl.^ 

At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  this  monas- 
tery were  valued  at  14121.  4s.  7d. 

[Within  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  cemetery  or  burying-place,  near 
the  south-east  corner  of  St.  Ethelbert's  towei, 
the  foundation  of  a  handsome  and  commodious 
buildinp:  ^vas  laid  in  1791,  called  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  hospital,  for  the  reception  and  relief 
of  such  sick  and  lame  j^oor,  from  any  part  of  tlie 
county,  as  require  the  aid  of  medicines,  or  advice. 
It  was  erected  by  a  public  subscription  of  44961. 
of  which  sum  40501.  were  paid  for  the  buildinj;, 
exclusive  of  the  furniture.  With  the  surplus  in 
iiand,  and  some  additional  subscriptions,  it  was 
furnished,  and  opened  on  April  26,  1793:  since 
which   time  its   principal   support  has   been  by 

9  Wc  find  in  Dcr.  Scrip,  page  1915,  that  till  Henry  the  Third's  time,  thr 
monks  here  used  to  shave  one  another,  but,  it  seems,  pretty  roughly  sonu'- 
timcs  ;  for  abbot  Roger  then  ordained,  with  consent  of  the  body,  that  to 
prevent  the  hurts  and  dangers  often  owing  to  the  clumsy  and  ignorant  in 
that  business,  secular  or  lay  barbers  should  have  a  room  near  the  bath 
room,  for  shaving  upon  occasion  ;  when  tliree  coUects  were  to  be  said  in 
memory  of  this  benefaction,  and  for  the  soul  of  Roger  the  abbot. 

Leland  says,  "  The  whole  space  of  ground  from  the  two  gates  of  the  mo 
nastcry,  to  the  ditch  without  tlie  city  wall,  was  once  a  cemetery,  thougli 
now  a  great  many  houses  are  built  there."  And  that,  not  long  before  he 
wrote,  an  urn  had  been  found  there,  whicli,  by  an  inscription  on  it,  ap- 
peared to  have  once  contained  a  body.  He  also  mentions  another  foimd 
near  St.  I'ancrase's  chapel,  willi  a  heart  in  it;  so  tlia)  this  part  of  our 
suburb  appears  to  have  been  n  pl.irc  of  buri.il,  loiip-  before  the  bnildini;  of 
tlie  monastery  itself. 
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volniitary  contriliutions,  which  it  is  siiirerely 
hoped  will  continue  to  increase,  and  finally  place 
this  charitable  institution  upon  such  a  permanent 
establishment,  that  accident  and  sickness  may  at 
all  times  find  its  gates  open  for  their  relief  and 
comfort.  Its  usefulness  in  lesseninii,  tlie  miseries 
of  human  infirmity,  has  been  eminently  conspi- 
cuous;  22,104  in  and  out-patients  having  been 
relieved  from  1793  to  1824. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  hospital,  and  within 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  stand  the  new  sessions 
house,  gaol,  and  house  of  correction  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county.  These  buildings 
were  erected  in  1808,  and  are  much  larger,  and 
far  more  convenient  than  the  former  ones.] 


^ 
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(HAP    VIU 

Oj  tSi.  Ocori>e\s  Gate  and  I  he  City. 

In  my  ( hapter  of  the  walls  and  _i>atcs,  that  of 
■St.  (Jeoigc  I  left  to  be  treated  of,  when  1  shoiid 
there  begin  my  w  alk  in  the  city ;  but  before  I 
enter,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  placing  of 
il,  and  its  first  name. 

Tlie  name  Newingate  seems  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  live  other  gates  of  the  city,  in  point  of 
age ;  and  it  being  placed  at  so  small  a  distance 
from  Burgate,  shows  that  it  was  opened  when 
this  part  of  the  city  was  become  more  frequented 
than  formerly.  Mr.  Somner  fancies  it  built  as  a 
more  direct  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  from  the 
Dover  road  :  but  the  way  is  far  from  being  a  direct 
one,  having  four  turnings  between  the  Watling- 
street  and  the  gate ;  and  if  we  place  the  heart  of 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  it,  this  is  vastly  out  of 
the  way.  Watling-street  leads  much  more  directly 
towards  it ;  and  while  the  Romans  had  their 
garrison  in  the  castle,  the  centre  of  the  city  was, 
probably,  the  centre  of  business.  But  when  tliey 
had  left  Britain,  and  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent 
had  their  palace  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  this 
must  make  a  difference,  whicii  grew  still  greater, 
when  the  two  rich  monasteries,  flourishing  in  this 
fpiarter,  drew  votaries  to  them  in  swarms. 

Tliiit  where  St.  Augustine,  the  pope's  apostle, 
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and  so  many  holy  and  eminent  persons,  lay  buried, 
could  vie  with  that  of  our  Saviour,  till  the  f;uue 
of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  the  pope's  martyr,  put 
the  matter  out  of  dispute,  and  carried  the  whole 
tide  of  superstition  before  it.  Then  here  was  the 
centre  of  business,  wliich  attracted  not  only  the 
trade  of  the  city  to  it,  but  the  city  itself;  leaving 
the  southern  parts  very  thin  of  inhabitants.  Then 
a  new  gate  hereabouts  might  become  quite  neces- 
sary :  for  pilgrims  from  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  all  parts  of  our  own,  flocked  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  such  numbers,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  visited  it  in 
one  year. 

To  this,  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  may  impute 
the  opening  and  name  of  Newingate ;  which  at 
first,  perhaps,  was  but  an  ordinary  building,  and 
of  such  mean  appearance,  as  occasioned  the  pre- 
sent one  to  be  erected,  about  the  year  1470,  much 
after  the  model  of  Westgate,  but  not  so  large  or 
so  lofty. 

Just  without  it,  under  the  city  wall,  to  the 
southward,  is  kept  a  market  for  live  cattle  every 
Saturday.^ 

In  each  tower  of  this  gate  is  a  cistern,  from 
whence  the  city  is  supplied  with  excellent  Avater, 


1  In  the  41st  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  an  act  of  parliament  passed, 
for  "  Enlarging,  improving,  and  regulating  the  Cattle  Market,  within  the 
city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Canterbury."  Under  this  act  tlie  corporation, 
at  a  very  heavy  expense,  converted  the  whole  of  the  ground  lying  between 
the  site  of  St.  George's  and  Riding-gates,  (except  a  small  part  near  the 
latter,)  into  the  present  commodious  market,  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  :  at  the  same  time  they  erected  some  brick  buildings  at  the 
entrance,  for  the  residence  of  a  tollinger  and  other  purposes  relating  to  the 
market,  which  have  since  been  removed.  In  1822,  the  tolls  were  let  by 
auction,  under  a  least  for  seven  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  1071. 
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hy  pipes,  wilh  puhlic  ( «icks  to  every  one  of  its 
niarkels,  as  well  as  (o  the  town  hall,  where  thi« 
eireuinstaiiee  will  he  meiilioned  again. 

TIh^  parish  ehur<h  o(  St.  George,  situated  on 
the  right  hand,  a  litih-  \vay  troni  the  gate,  gives 
name  to  that  and  tiie  street.^  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  little  lower,  wf  see  a  handsome  gateway 
of  the  Augustine  Fri;irs  ;  [and  a  few  doors  helow, 
stands  the  East  Rent  and  Canterbury  Econoniie 
Fire  Assurance  Association,  having  a  handsome^ 
Doric  iVont  to  form  the  entrance,  surmounted  bv 
the  arms  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  city  of  Cart 
terbury,  together  w  ith  the  emblematical  devices 
of  the  institution.]  Farther  op,  and  on  the  right, 
were  the  shambles,  in  a  })lace  cleared  for  them  in 
1740,  before  which  time  the  street  was  greatly 
encumbered  by  them.  Here  also  was  a  fish-market 
established,  where  those  who  brought  their  fish 
to  town  might  sit  and  sell  them  t(dl  free.  Just 
by  was  the  public  engine  for  weighing  loads  of  hay  ;^ 


2  In  1800,  among  the  iniprovonicnts  in  and  near  the  Catllo-miirkct,  the 
removal  of  St.  George's  gate  being  deemed  expedient,  the  cisterns  were 
then  demolished,  and  a  new  receptacle  for  the  water  formed  in  the  old 
watch-tower  opposite  Ivy-lane  :  here  a  lar;re  reservoir  receives  the  water, 
from  whence  the  public  cocks  are  supplied.  Tlie  destroying  of  St.  (Jeorge's 
or,  as  it  is  called,  Nowingate,  cannot  but  be  lamented  by  the  antirjuury,  i! 
being  a  very  handsome  and  perfect  structure,  and  of  such  strength  and 
solidity,  as  bid  fair  to  have  been  an  object  of  admiration  and  interest,  to 
the  lovers  of  the  works  of  our  fore-fathers  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

3  In  1788,  when  the  city  was  new  paved,  the  stair-case  to  the  tower  of 
this  church,  which  projected  some  distance  into  the  street  beyond  the  line 
of  the  adjoining  buihlings,  was  perforated,  and  a  footway  continue<l  through 
it;  but  in  17'J1,  this  I)uilding,  which  supported  a  flight  of  stone  steps  with 
a  spire  and  weather-cock  on  the  top,  was  declared  to  be  luisound  :  it  was 
in  consecpience  taken  down,  and  a  spire  of  wood  and  a  weather-cock  placed 
upon  the  tower  itself.     .\  view  of  this  stair-case  is  added  in  the  plan. 

■1  Hay  and  other  commodities  are  now  weighed  by  tlie  more  expeditious 
means  of  a  weighbridge,  erected  in  1788,  williout  the  wall  of  the  city,  a 
few  paces  to  th?  nortli,  opposite  the  city  reservoir. 
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and  near  this,  at  the  same  side,  and  on  the  corner 
of  Biitchery-Iane,  was  the  corn-market,  ^  with  a 
granary  over  it.  [But  the  whole  of  these  premises 
have  undergone  an  entire  change.  In  1800,  the 
site  of,  and  the  store-room  over,  the  corn-market, 
were  sold  by  the  corporation  to  Mr.  Henry  Trit- 
ton,  who,  the  following  year,  took  down  the 
building,  and  erected  three  dwelling-houses  upon 
the  spot.  The  fish-market  is  entirely  removed  to 
St.  Margaret's-street,  where  a  very  commodious  one 
has  been  built,  and  the  shambles  above-mentioned 
as  erected  in  1740,  have  recently  been  pulled 
down.  Over  the  space  which  the  shambles  oc- 
cupied, is  the  very  elegant  and  spacious  room, 
which  has  just  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
and  convenience  of  persons  connected  with  the 
corn  and  hop  trade.  It  is  free  of  toll,  and  open 
to  all  who  have  riny  business  to  transact,  connected 
with  the  agricultural  interest.  The  approach  to 
llie  room  is  on  the  left,  by  a  very  handsome  ge- 
ometrical stone  staircase,  and  the  front  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  richest  Ionic  order :  the  capitals 
are  from  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Vesta  at  Tivoli.  In  front  are  the  arms  of  the 
city,  with  emblematical  devices  appropriate  to  the 
building.  The  portico  to  the  entrance,  as  also  of 
tiiat  to  the  corresponding  wing,  are  of  Portland 
stone  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  Between  these 
jiorticos  are  three  openings,  leading  to  the  sham- 
bks,  and  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  llie 
whole  of  these  premises  form  not  only  an  ornameni 
to  llir  city  of  Canterbury,  but  evince  tlie  lilierality 

-J  Hero  formerly  stood  what  was  called  tlie  Spnh  house,  or  Giiil'thull  of 
the  city,  with  the  pi-ison  adjoinilip:  if. 
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of  the  public,  in  subscril)ini»;  a  very  handsonu 
Sinn  to  assist  llu  corporation  to  carry  this  ijreut 
[)ul)lic  improvement  into  eftect,'] 

This  part  of  the  street  liad  a  middle  row, 
of  a  considerabh'  Knji^th,  consistinj^  of  the  ohi 
8ham])h^s  just  now  mentioned,  a  fine  conduit  or 
Avater-house  of  stone,  the  i^ift  of  archbishop  Ab- 
bot,*^ pulkxl  down  in  1754  ;  and  west  of  these  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  giving  name  to  this  part 
of  our  principal  street.  This  church  was  taken 
down  in  I7(>3,  and  a  new  one  iaiilt  by  parish 
rate  and  voluntary  gifts,  in  a  quieter  and  more 
convenient  situation  just  by,  opened  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  by  licence  of  the 
archbisliop,  Dec.  26,  1773,  and  consecrated  the 
ith  day  of  Jidy  following. 

The  west  end  of  St.  Andrew's  church  stood 
where  the  way  between  Northgate  and  the  castle 
crosses  the  walk  we  are  now  taking  towards 
Wc^stgate.  Here  begins  our  High-street ;  on  the 
south  sitle  of  which,  and  not  far  from  the  corner, 
is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Bredman's  parish, 
(united  to  that  of  St.  Andrew,)  against  the  wall 
of  which  a  stone  sliews  it  is  fifty-six  miles  from 
London  ;  but  some  late  improvements  of  that  road 
have  been  made,  which,  if  a  new  survey  of  the 
roads  was  taken,  would  remove  this  considerably 
to  the  eastward." 

•''  Sec  further  slatcmcnt  in  tlic  Siatnnnn/  .tccuant  in  the  last  Cliapter. 

'•■  Tho  lVu)giai)Iiia  Uritannica,  i)iiblishcil  in  1717,  under  the  article  Abbot, 
page  Ifi,  says;  "  He  built  a  fair  conchiit  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
"  use  of  the  inhabitants.  He  likewise  intended  to  have  left  a  yearly  le- 
'■  venue  for  the  support  of  that  conduit,  if  lie  had  not  been  <leterrcd  by  the 
"  uiuxrateful  usajic  lie  met  with  fioin  the  mayor  and  corporation." 

'  The  fifty-six  mile  ;^lonc  was  renio\ed  in  ITI'O,  about  half  a  juile  farthet 
towards  Dover. 
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/Vnoal  ilic  niiddie  ol"  High-street,  on  the  iioitb 
Side  of  it,  stiiiids  tlie  Town-hall,  a  handsome  and 
lofty  room,  with  a  spacious  gallery  over  the  door, 
for  taking  the  poll  at  elections,  when  tlie  voters 
have  one  staircase  to  go  up,  and  another  to  go 
down  by,  and  so  avoid  crowding  each  other.  The 
way  into  the  hall  is  under  this  gallery,  l)et\veen 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  use  of  the  hall-keeper,  and 
the  other  for  the  jaoler  to  secure  his  prisoners, 
while  waiting  for  their  trials ;  Canterbury  being 
a  county  in  itself,  with  authority  not  only  to 
determine  disputes  at  law  here  Ijetween  its  ci- 
tizens, but  to  try  capital  causes,  when  the  facts 
are  committed  within  the  city  liberty,  the  mayor 
sitting  as  judge,  assisted  by  the  recorder  who 
pronounces  the  sentence,  and  the  bench  of  al- 
dermen above  the  chair,  who  are  all  justices  of 
the  peace. 

A  court  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  is  held  here  every  Thursday,  and  a  court  of 
burghmote  from  time  to  time.*^ 

On  tlie  side  walls  of  the  hall  hang  some  match- 
locks, brown-bills,  and  other  old  weapons ;  but 
the  upper  end,  where  the  court  is  kept,  is  fur- 
nished with  pictures,  a  whole  length  of  queen 
Anne  being  over  the  seat  of  the  mayor,  and  several 
portraits  on  each  side  of  it,  of  persons  who  have 
been  benefactors  to  the  city,  with  some  account 
of  their  donations  on  each  of  them. 

[On  the  right  of  the  queen  is  the  portrait  of 

8  The  court  of  burghmote  is  held  every  fourth  Tuesday,  for  tlie  ordinarv 
business,  but  if  necessary,  every  second  Tuesday.  Here  also  the  court  of 
coraniissioncrs  for  pavinfl:,  litchtin?,  and  iratchintr  thi;  city,  transact  their 
business. 
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Mrs.  ELizAinrrH  Lovkjov,  whicli  hoars  the  fol- 
lowing- inscription  : 

Mrs,  KlizakeTiI  Lovcjoy,  aged  (J7  years,  died  March 
21),  anno  lfi94,  and  gave  by  her  will  to  the  mayor  and  coni- 
iiionalty  of  llie  city  in  trust  for  charitable  uses,  the  parsonage 
uf  St.  Peter's  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  called  Calis  Orange, 
holdeii  It)' lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  church, 
Canterbury. 

Next  to  this,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  portrait 
of  Thomas  White,  on  which  is  the  foUowinp, 
inserij)tion  ; 

Over  the  head, 

Thomas  While,  Miles  Alder inamis  Civitutis  London. 
Fundator  cuhijii  St.  Johannis  Buptistce ct  uulcc  Gloccsfnc  Ox, 

At  the  bottom, 

Cum  '24  Urbcs  hnjus  ref/ni  Amjlice  snis  ditasset  opibus 
Anniset  honore pknns ohiit  Feb.  no.  A  D.  l3G0,(i'tatis  sine  72. 

hnmediately  underneath  the  ahove  is  a  whole 
length  lii^ure,  in  a  sitting-  posture,  of  Thomas 
Hanson,  on  which  is  written  : 

Thomas  Hanson,  esq.  merchant  of  London,  obiit  20  Feb. 
mo,  Ai.i.  7i>.  By  his  will,  dated  ^0  April,  170*8,  he  gave  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  this  city  loOOl.  to  be  invested  in  the 
funds,  and  the  interest  divided  half-yearly  by  the  mayor, 
rtcorder,  and  aldermen  (who  have  been  mayors)  among  the 
resident  brothers  and  sisters  in  tin  hospitals  of  Eastbridge,  and 
St.  John's-,  and  MaynardJs  Spital.  in  or  near  (his  city. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  <pieen  is  tlu  portrait  of 
John  Whiti-ield,  which  has  the  following  words : 

John  M'Hrnii-Ln,  gent,  gave  iOOl,  to  rhantable  uses  in 
I  his  city,  by  his  last  will  and  tcsfameut.  11(  diid  in  the  Ofilh 
year  of  his  age,  an.  dnni.  1(>J)1. 
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JNext  to  luni  is  tlie  portrait  oi  John  Watson, 
with  this  inscription  : 

John  Watson,  mayor,  A.  D.  IGIJ,  gave  Iwo  tenements 
and  one  meadow  to  the  poor  of  this  city,  lie  died  in  the  7&th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1633. 

Immetliately  adjoining  the  above,  is  a  portrait 
of  Leonard  Cotton,  bearing  the  following  : 

Leonard  Cotton,  mayor  of  this  city,  A,  D.  1500,  gave 
(hrcc  tenements  to  Maynard's  Spital.  He  died  in  the  BOth  year 
of  his  age,  the  24th  of  April,  in  1G05. 

Underneath  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cotton,  is  one 
of  Richard  Halford,  esq.  who  was  33  years 
chamberlain  of  this  city.  He  died  2G,  Nov.  1823, 
aged  69. 

Behind  the  bench,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
chief  magistrates'  chair,  are  whole  length  portraits 
of  Charles  Robinson,  esq.  who  represented  the 
city  in  two  successive  parliaments,  and  who  was 
recorder  of  Canterbury  and  the  Cinque-ports, 
forty-three  years:  and  of  James  Simmons,  esq. 
embracing  a  distant  view  of  the  Dane  John  hill, 
which  he  munificently  improved  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  ;  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  plan  of  an  intended  navigation  to  the  sea,  in 
which  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  made  great  exertions. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hall,  from  the 
chair,  is  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Colfe,  esq.  alder- 
man of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  who  died  24th  of 
June,  1620,  aged  62  years. 

Adjoining  the  above,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
portrait  of  John  Cooan,  with  the  following 
words  :  > 
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John  Cogan,  ot  Cantdbury,  i;«iit.  y,avi  by  his  will,  Jatiil 
July  "27,  A.  D.  Miol ,  bis  house  in  St.  Peter's,  and  lauds  else- 
where, to  six  niinisterr.'  poor  widows:  l-'il.  annually  to  three 
maid  servants :  clothiup^  six  girls,  and  keeping  the  house  re- 
paired. 

On  the  o{)pnsiU'  side  is  a  portrait  of  Henry 
IvoiiiNsoN  of  thiscity,  whohydwd,  April28,  J(J42, 
i;ave  lOOl.  the  interest  of  which  is  yearly  to  l)e  paid 
(o  a  young  freeman,  who  was  put  out  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  And  near  the  above  hangs  a 
portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  John  Boys.] 

To  these  I  sliall  add  some  benefactions  h'ft  to 
the  freemen  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  for  tlte 
encouragement  of  industry  antl  track',  by  persons 
who  have  not  portraits  here,  as  well  as  fiu'ther 
explain  the  donations  of  those  who  have. 

Sir  Thomas  White  (who  has  a  portrait  here) 
gave  nine  hundred  pounds  for  the  profit  of  young 
beginners,  freemen,  and  traders  in  the  city ;  to  be 
lent  out  to  them  in  parcels  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
lo  each  poor  freeman  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
without  interest,  and  to  give  their  own  bond,  and 
such  other  security  as  the  court  of  biughmote 
shall  think  proper  and  surticient ;  to  re])ay  the 
saitl  twenty-five  poimds,  after  tlic  ten  years  are 
expired,  into  tiie  chairl)er  of  tlie  city,  to  be  lent 
out  again  to  the  same  intt^nt  and  purposi'  as  afore- 
said. 

N.  13.  Tit  tailers  of  woollen  clotli  to  be  })referred 
befor(>  all  otliers.' 


"•'  The  tullowing  account  of  Sir  Thomas  White 't;  donation  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Warnner,  in  the  history  of  Hath  :  — 

"  The  patrioti.sni  of  private  peopU^  was  not  waiitinj,'  (touanls  the  close 
of  the  KJtli  eentiiry)  to  second  the  elForts  of  (he  national  synod,  and  to  jrive 
visrour  and  extension  to  the  clothing  manufacture  by  individual  niunilicencc. 
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Mr.  JojinWiiitfielu,  (l)ofore-meiitioiied,)  gave 
one  liiuidred  ajid  fifty  pounds  to  be  lent  out  to 
poor  tradesmen,  freemen  ol'  the  said  city,  in  par- 
ceh  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  a  piece,  2;ratis,  for 
five  years,  but  no  longer,  nor  twice  to  one  man, 
upon  such  security  as  the  house  of  burghmote 
slrall  (H'der,  direct,  and  approve  of,  and  so  to  be 
lent  out  and  taken  in  for  ever.  And  when  any 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
chamberlain's  hands,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof 
at  the  next  court  of  burghmote  after  tlie  payment, 
iliat  it  may  be  known  for  some  other  freeman  to 

Sir  Thomas  Wiitc,  who  had  been  himself  a  clothier,  and  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  the  year  1354,  made  a  deed  of  settlement  (dated  the  1st  of 
July,  1566,)  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol,  liy  which  he  c^ave  the  sum  of 
2,0001.  for  the  following  purposes  : — In  the  first  place,  an  estate  was  to  be 
purchased  with  the  same  as  speedily  as  convenient,  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  which  the  sum  of  1001.  was  to  be  i-esorved  aunually  for  the  first 
eight  years,  and  the  sum  of  8001.  accumulated  :  this  was  then  to  be  divided 
into  sixteen  portions  of  501  each,  and  lent,  in  that  portion,  to  sixteen  young- 
men  of  good  name  and  character,  in  the  clothing  line,  free  from  all  interest, 
for  the  term  of  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  proportions 
were  to  be  returned,  and  again  lent  to  other  young  men  for  the  same 
period,  and  upon  similar  conditions ;  and  so  on  in  succession  for  ever. 
The  rents  and  profits  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  were  to  raise  a  fund 
of  2001.  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  again  to  be  retailed  out  to 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  ready  money,  but  without  any  advance 
of  price.  Out  of  the  rents  of  the  eleventh  j'car,  the  sum  of  1041.  was  to  be 
raised,  and  given  to  the  city  of  York,  to  be  lent  to  such  artisans  or 
manufacturers  of  the  said  city,  (clothiers  to  be  preferred,)  as  were  about 
to  set  up  their  trades,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  without  interest ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  to  be  lent  to  others  with  equal  advantages. 
Two  and  twenty  other  corporate  bodies  were  named  to  receive  the  same 
beneficial  donation  in  annual  succession  for  ever,  preserving  their  turns 
according  to  the  following  list : — 

1577  York  1585  West  Chester       ,    151)3  Shrewsbury 

1578  Canterbury  1586  Northwich  1594  Lynn 
157!)  Reading                        1587  Southamton  1595  Bath 

1580  Merchant  Taylors  1588  Lincoln  1596  Derby 

1581  Gloucester  1589  Winchester  1597  Ipswich 

1582  Worcester  1590  Oxenford  1598  Colchester 

1583  Exeter  1591   Hereford  East  1599  Newcastle." 

1584  Salisbury  1^92  Cambridge 
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pcliiion  for  it,  irrul  i\\v  chanihorlain,  ortown-clcrk, 
may  y;\\e  a  noAc  to  i\w  cxiTutors  oli"  the  said  Mr. 
\Vliitli('l(l,  to  iiiibrm  him,  Ik»^v  ami  to  whom  the 
money  i«  hnt.  And,  tliat  once  in  three  or  four 
vears,  such  |)ersons  as  siiall  have  the  tVeeliold  an<! 
inheritance  (tf  the  messna.ti:e  wherein  the  said  l\!i . 
Whitfield  did  live,  may  Irave  liberty  to  inspect 
iIk'  securities  ii;iven  f«M  the  said  money  :  an(i  once 
m  five  years  may  j)res(  nt  two  persons,  sucli  as  lie 
or  tljey  sliall  tliink  ilt,  to  have  two  of  the  said 
live-and-twenty  pounds,  gratis,  i»,ivinp:  security  as 
aforesaid,  and  to  l)e  approved  of  as  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paramore  gave  one  lunidred 
pounds  to  he  lent  out  to  poor  trading"  freemen  of 
the  said  city,  twenty  ])oun(]s  to  each  freeman, 
for  the  term  often  years,  without  interest;  the 
said  freemen  to  give  such  security  as  the  court  of 
l)urghmote  shall  think  sufficient. 

Mr.  Edward  .Iohnson  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  to  be  disj)osed  of  at  the  discretion  of  tht' 
mayor  and  chamberlain  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  two  eldest  aldermen,  to  ten  poor  tradesmen, 
freemen  of  t!ie  said  city,  that  is  to  say,  to  eacii 
ten  pounds  a  piece,  to  remain  in  their  hands  for 
tlic  space  of  ten  years,  without  paying  interest, 
they  giving  good  security  for  the  repayment  of  it 
at  the  vnd  of  ten  years,  imd  so  to  remain  and 
continue  to  be  <lisposed  of  in  the  same  manner, 
(Vom  time  to  time  for  ever. 

Mr.  Henry  Robinson  (whose  portrait  is  pla- 
ced here)  gave  the  interest  of  (me  Imndred  |)ounds; 
liiat,  as  often  as  tlie  said  interest  shoidd  amount 
to  the  sum  of  five  j)Ounds,  it  might  be  em])i(*ve(I 
in  seltiiig  up  s(»me  iunust    \{>iiug  man,    who  Mas 
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\}uiu  ill  the  city,  and  who  lias  served  seven  years 
apprenticeship  to  some  tratle  in  the  same,  being- 
bound  thereunto  by*the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  some  parish  witliin  tlie  said  city,  towards  the 
stocking-  or  setting  liim  up  in  his  said  trade.  The 
said  young  man  is  from  time  to  time,  to  be  chosen 
and  nominated  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al- 
dermen of  the  said  city,  whereof  the  mayor  or 
recorder  always  to  be  one :  and  whoever  receives 
the  said  money,  shall  enter  into  bond  with  one 
or  more  securities,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  (of  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds)  to  be  paid  to  the  chamberlain  for  the 
repayment  of  the  said  money,  in  case  that  he  shall 
give  over  or  leave  off  his  trade,  within  two  years 
after  receiving  the  said  money.  And  provided, 
that  no  young  man,  answering-  the  above  descrip- 
tion, applies  for  the  said  hve  pounds,  then  it  may 
be  given  to  any  other  young  man  who  was  born 
in  the  city,  and  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
jsome  trade  in  the  same,  he  giving  security  as 
aforesaid. 

Behind  the  court  is  a  large  and  handsome  par- 
lour, for  withdrawing  into  occasionally,  and  over 
it  a  room,  in  which  the  chamberlain  keeps  the 
standards  for  weights  and  measures,  with  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  city  business. 

Near  the  door  of  the  Court-hall,  is  one  of  the 
public  water-cocks  before  mentioned,  and  in  the 
wall  above  it,  a  stone  brought  hither  from  arch- 
bishop Abbot's  conduit,  when  that  was  pulled 
down,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

"  Sir  John  Hales,  bart.  brought  his  excellent 
water  from  St.  Austin's  into  tliis  city  at  his  own 


Designed  by  Fredi  Hack 


fErerfr,/  Afi'AJ 
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expense,  ajino  dom.  1733  ;  which  noble  benefac- 
tion is  here  gratefully  remembered  by  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  the  said  city." 

And  on  another  stone  under  it : 

"  N.  B.  The  above  generous  benefaction  is  still 
continued  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  liart.  8th  May, 
1754/'  '' 

[On  the  north  side  of  High-street,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Guild-hall,  is  Guild-hall-street, 
which  was  cut  in  1806 ;  for  which  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment had  previously  been  obtained.  This  street  im- 
mediately leads  to  Palace-street,  the  direct  road 
to  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  by  which  travellers  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  avoid  not  only  the  narrow 
and  dangerous  turning  of  Mercery-lane,  through 
which  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  pass,  but  save 
a  considerable  distance  in  their  journey.  In  this 
street  stands  the  Independent  or  Presbyterian  cha- 
pel, erected  in  1696,  but  which,  at  the  time  the  new 
street  was  cut,  underwent  much  alteration,  and 
was  new  fronted.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
in  the  same  street,  stands  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Institution,  erected  in  1825,  the  front  of 
w  hich  is  ornamented  with  four  columns,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ionic  Temple  on  the  river  Ilis- 
sus,  at  Athens.  It  has  an  exhibition  room,  45 
feet  by  30,  surmounted  by  a  domical  ceiling  of 
ingenious  construction,  the  height  of  which  is  27 
feet  from  the  floor.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a 
skylight,  which  throws  an  efjual  light  over  the 
room.  There  is  a  lecture  room  capable  of  con- 
taining 200  persons  ;   and  also  a  committee  room, 

10  This  stone  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  water  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  continued  by  the  corporation. 
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library,  and  four  convenient  rooms  on  the  base- 
ment floor.  This  elegant  building  was  erected 
by  the  members  of  the  institution,  aided  by  a 
liberal  subscription  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording accommodation  for  the  delivery  of  public 
lectures,  the  exhibition  of  a  curious  and  extensive 
Museum,  and  for  other  objects  connected  with 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  An  association, 
under  the  title  of  the  Historical  or  Friendly  So- 
ciety, was  established  so  long  back  as  1769  ;  but 
it  never  rose  to  much  importance  till  very  lately, 
when  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  public  spi- 
rited and  literary  young  men,  the  institution  was 
reorganised,  and  the  whole  establishment  placed 
on  a  footing,  at  once  consistent  with  the  impor- 
tance of  its  object,  as  well  as  creditable  to  the 
city  itself.  The  number  of  members  is  consi- 
derable, and  comprises  the  names  of  many  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  individuals.  Lectures 
on  science  and  general  literature,  are  delivered 
alternately,  with  discussions  on  moral  and  histo- 
rical subjects.] 

Proceeding  still  westward,  on  the  left  hand,  is 
Jury,  or  rather  Jewry-lane,  for  the  Jews  were 
formerly  settled  here,  and  had  a  school,  or  syna- 
gogue, till  they  were  expelled  the  kingdom  by 
king  Edward  I.  and  their  houses  seized  by  him. 

Several  old  vaults  hereabouts  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Somner,  to  be  the  remainder  of  their  build- 
ings ;  but  in  digging  a  cellar  within  these  twenty 
years,  a  curiosity  of  another  kind  was  found,  not 
above  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street :  it  was  a  fair  mosaic  pavement  of  a  carpet 
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|);)tt(M'n,  llic  frssalla^  of  l)uint  oartli,  red,  yellow, 
l)la('k,  and  white  ;  their  shapes  and  sizes  difll'erent, 
some  nearly  an  inch  over,  others  very  small,  laid 
on  a  bed  of  mortar,  of  snch  hardness,  and  so 
thick,  that  with  care  it  might  have  been  preserved 
entire,  but  for  want  of  that,  was  broken  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  some  of  which  were  afterw  ard 
carried  away  and  joined.  What  was  saTed  of  it 
was,  perhaps,  three  feet  broad  and  five  long' ; 
but  party-walls  prevented  the  size  of  the  whole 
from  being  ascertained.'^ 

Jewry-lane,  making  an  elbow,  leads  to  Lamb- 
lane  :  we  leave  the  end  of  both  on  our  left  hand, 
and  that  of  Best's-lane,  with  All  Saints  church 
on  the  right,  and  so  come  to  King's-ljridge  (called 
sometimes  East-bridge,  to  distinguish  it  from  tliat 
witliout  Westgate)  and  the  hospital  of  the  same 
name,  which  crosses  the  river  with  it  on  the  left 
hand. 

East-bridge  hospital,  Mr.  Somner  says,  was 
erected  and  endowed  by  St.  Thomas  Becket,  for 
which  he  quotes  the  preamble  of  those  ordinances 
or  statutes,  which  arch])ishop  Stratford  gave  for 
the  good  government  of  it,  in  1342  ;  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  for  the  receiving,  lodg- 
ing, and  sustaining  of  poor  ])ilgrims,  for  one  night 
(mly,  if  in  health,  witii  right  of  burial  in  Christ 
church-yard,  for  such  of  them  as  should  happen 
to  die  within  the  hospital. 

A  master,  in  priest's  orders,  and  a  vicar  under 
him,  had  the  care  of  this,  in   which  were  to  be 


1 1  In  (liffD:ing  the  foundation  of  sonic  houses,  in  1824,  a  continuation  of 
this  pavement  was  discovercil,  wliich  has  been  jirescrvccl  by  Mr.  James 
llcarter,  of  High-street,  in  whose  possession  it  now  remains. 
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twelve  lieds,  with  an  a£!;e(l  woman  to  look  after 
them,  and  provide  all  necessaries  for  the  pilgrims. 

The  present  building'  is  ancient,  and  has  a  de- 
cent hall  and  chapel,  where  a  schoolmaster  (who 
has  a  good  apartment  in  the  house,  and  is  called 
the  reader)  instructs  thirty  boys,  gratis,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  are  rooms  also 
for  five  in-brothers,  and  five  in-sisters  ;  but  some 
of  these  rooms  are  subject  to  be  flooded  in  very 
wet  seasons,  a  mill  just  below  the  bridge  so  in- 
cumbering the  channel  of  the  river,  that  the  part 
of  St.  Peter's-street,  next  the  bridge,  is  at  such 
times  under  water. ^- 

William  Cokyn,  citizen  of  Canter])ury,  built 
an  hospital  in  St.  Peter's-street  about  the  year 
1200,  on  the  south  side,  almost  opposite  to  the 
Black  Friars  gate,  near  a  lane,  called  Cokyn's- 
lane,  now  shut  up  and  built  upon ;  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Catharine  the  Virgin 
and  Martyr.  Many  lands  were  given  by  other 
persons  to  this  hospital  before  its  founder  united 
it  to  East- bridge,  about  12.30.  Not  long  after 
this  union,  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  this 
hospital  were  removed  to  that  of  East-bridge,  and 
the  mansion-house  leased  to  a  tenant.  Cogan's 
hospital  is  also  in  St.  Peter's-street,  on  the  soutl* 
side.  Mr.  Cogan,  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  gave 
by  will,  dated  July  27,  1057,  his  mansion-house 
in  St.  Peter's,  Canterbury,  in  trust  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  for  the  habitation  of  six  poor 
widows  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury, and  endowed  it  with  the  lands  of  the  late 

'-  This  mill  is  now  taken  away,  and  a  lianilsonie  dwellirif!:  house  ei-ected 
on  the  site. 
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arclibisliop,  lyin^  in  Littlebourn  ;  Imt  tliese  being 
resLimt'd  at  ttit'  restoration,  the  house  only  re- 
mained unendowed.  This  was,  however,  in  \(VJ(), 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  benefaction 
of  Dr.  Aucher,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
who  vested  an  estate  in  trustees  for  the  payment 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  to  six  clergymen's  widows, 
j^iving;  a  preference  to  those  in  Cogan's  house. 
This  house  was,  some  time  since,  put  into  sub- 
stantial repair  from  private  subscriptions.^^ 

The  way  over  King's-bridge  wanting  convenient 
breadth,  was  widened  in  17(j9,  on  which  occasion 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  tlie  steeple 
of  All  Saints  church,  which  stood  quite  into  the 
street. 

The  bridge  brings  us  into  that  part  of  the  city 
which,  by  the  branching  of  the  river,  stands  in  an 
island,  formerly  known  by  the  name  Binnewith, 
now  almost  forgotten.  The  street  from  lience  to 
Westgate  takes  its  name  from  St.  Peter's  cliurch, 
whicli  stands  a  litttle  way  out  of  the  street  to  the 
northward,  at  about  the  mi(hlle  of  its  length  ;  but 
before  we  get  so  far,  we  pass  by  an  entry  on  the 
left,  which  leads  to  the  ruins  of  tiie  Fianciscan 
or  Grey  Friars'  monastery,  and  Cokyu's  h(>spitai ; 
on  the  right,  l)y  the  gateway  of  the  Jilack  or 
Dominican  ones.  This  is  faced  with  scjuare  Hints, 
but  not  <juite  so  curiously  laid  as  those  at  St. 
Augustine's.'* 

The  Franciscan  friars  wore  a  coarse  g"rey  coat 

•  •'  In  the  hall  of  I'^astbiidjj;^  hospital,  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Batti'ly, 
and  also  one  of  tin-  Ki-v.  John  I-cwis,  from  wliirh  there  is  a  print  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  history  of  Thanet,  l/.'Ui,  4to. 

'4  The  arch  and  (lint-work  of  this  gateway  were  pulled  dowu  about  the 
time  the  city  was  new  paved. 
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down  to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the 
same  for  their  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  rope  for 
their  girdle.  They  begged  barefooted  from  door 
to  door,  and  so  were  called  grey,  barefooted,  and 
begging  friars  ;  as  also  minors,  regulars,  and  ob- 
servants, from  the  humility  and  perfection  they 
pretended  to ;  and  Franciscans,  from  the  seraphic 
founder  of  their  order,  as  the  Black  ones  were 
from  St.  Dominic  their  founder.  These  wore  a 
black  cope  and  cowl  over  a  white  coat,  and  were 
called  preaching  friars,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  orders  who  did  not  preach. 

Mr.  Somner  gives  us  a  curious  account  from 
Matthew  Paris,  of  a  controversy  in  or  about  the 
year  1243,  between  the  Franciscans  or  Minor 
friars,  which  I  thought  would  take  up  too  much 
room  in  my  former  book  ;  but  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  he  entertained  with  seeing  how  far  professed 
humility,  poverty,  and  beggary  itself,  may  minis- 
ter occasions  for  pride,  I  shall  give  most  of  it  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Battely. 

"  The  preaching  friars  asserted,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  their  order  was  more  ancient,  and  on 
this  account  they  claimed  the  pre-eminency,  that 
their  habit  was  also  more  decent,  and  that  they 
deservedly  had  both  their  title  and  office  from 
preaching.  The  Minors  answered,  that  they  had 
chosen  a  way  of  life  more  severe  and  humble  for 
God's  sake,  and  thereby  were  to  be  esteemed 
more  excellent  because  more  holy ;  and  that  the 
brethren  might,  and,  with  leave,  ought  to  pass 
from  the  order  of  preaching  friai's  to  their  order, 
as  from  a  lower  to  a  better  or  higher  order.  The 
preaching  friars  contradicted  what  they  said  to 
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tli(Mr  fare,  Iclliriii  lluin,  tlial  altlioii^l»  tluy,  the 
Minor  friars,  <;■()  hareloul,  in  a  [hmh-  vile  liahit 
girt  about  with  cords,  yet  they  were  not  forbidden 
to  eat  flesh,  even  in  pulilic,  unto  all  fullness  and 
plenty.  From  all  which  the  preaching?  friars  being- 
forbidden  by  their  rulas  do  abstain,  and  for  these 
reasons  they  could  not  pass  to  the  order  of  the 
Minors,  as  to  a  hifjher  and  more  strict  order,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  In  like  manner  (says  he)  as 
between  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in  (he 
Holy  Land,  so  between  these  friars,  the  enemy  of 
mankind  sowing  his  tares,  there  is  raised  a  heavy 
scandal,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  scholars,  and 
reputed  learned  men,  the  scandal  became  too  dan- 
gerous to  the  universal  church. 

"  He  proceeds  to  censure  the  sudden  rise  of 
these  friars,  who  within  four  and  twenty  years 
last  past,  built  their  first  mansions  in  England, 
which  appear  now  like  the  stately  palaces  of  kings, 
laying  out  inestimable  treasures  in  magnificent 
buildings,  so  transgressing  with  all  impudence 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  passing  over  the 
])Oundaries  of  poverty,  the  foundation  of  their 
profession. 

"  He  says  they  diligently  attend  on  great  and 
rich  men  dying,  that  they  may  fill  themselves 
with  booty  ;  that  they  extort  confessions  and  pro- 
cure wills  to  be  made  in  favour  of  themselves  and 
their  own  order,  so  that  now  no  believer  thinks 
he  can  be  saved,  unless  guided  by  the  directions 
of  friars,  and  adds  other  severe  reflections  on  them, 
mori;  than  1  see  occasion  to  re|)eat." 

Little  remains  of  Ihese  religious  houses  worth 
turning  aside  to  look  at ;  [but  nearly  opposite  is 
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(iif  Wesleyaii  iMethodist  cliapd,  staiidini;-  some 
distance  back  from  the  street,  with  a  paved  walk 
leading-  to  it  through  some  handsome  iron  gates 
and  palisades.  This  building,  which  is  large 
and  commodious,  was  erected  in  1811,  the  old 
one  l)eing  much  too  small  for  the  congregation. 
Proceeding  toward  the  gate,  we  pass  by  St. 
Peter's-lane  and  church  on  our  right  hand,  not 
far  from  which,  on  the  same  side,  was  a  grated 
door,  which  formerly  led  to  our  wells,  or  springs 
of  mineral  water  ;^^  but  the  passage,  to  which  this 
formed  an  entrance,  is  now  attached  to  an  adjoin- 
ing dwelling  house,  and  the  principal  entrance  is 
in  Pound-lane,  a  little  farther  below  on  the  right. 
These  springs  rise  on  premises  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  Masters,  as  a  nursery  ground.  They  were  ac- 
cidentally discovered  about  130  years  since,  and 
have  from  that  period  to  the  present,  been  esteemed 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

A  number  of  persons  annually  resort  to  them, 
and  in  cases  of  nervous  debility,  scurvy,  and 
cutaneous  disorders  generally,  they  have  been 
found  highly  beneficial.  They  rise  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other.  One  is  purely  chalybeate,  and 
the  other  contains  a  portion  of  sulphur  in  combi- 
nation with  the  iron.  They  are  each  perfectly  limpid 
when  first  drawn  from  the  well ;  but  after  a  short 
e\j)osure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  which  holds 
tlie  constituent  parts  in  solution,  escapes,  the  steel 
is  precipitated,  and  the  water  assumes  a  whitish 
tinge,  as  though  lime  or  milk  had  been  added.  This 
rapid  decomposition  renders  it  necessary  that  they 
t  ■  1^ 

1«>  Discovered  in  1()1);>,  ;uul  described  liy  Doctor  Stijiio  dcs  Monlitis,  in 
the  I'liilobophical  Transactions,  No.  312. 
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shoiild  l)t'  (Imnk  on  tlic  spot,  to  he  srrviceable. 

Aiiother  peculiarity  is,  that  cliirin*;-  the  severest 
seasons  tliese  waters  never  have  tlie  sliglitest  ten- 
dency to  become  frozen. 

Evejy  morning-  durinp,-  the  summer  months,  a 
j)erson  is  in  attenchmce  to  wait  on  those  who 
drink  the  waters,  and  the  eflect  of  the  medicine 
may  he  considerably  auj^mented  l)y  the  exercise 
of  walking  in  the  nursery,  which  is  tilled  with 
beautiful  and  rare  exotics.] 

We  have  now  the  church  yard  wall  of  Holy 
Cross,  ^'' Westgiite,  on  our  left  hand,  where  we 
see  the  church  too,  just  as  we  arrive  at  the  gate- 
house. 

Westgate  and  its  bridge  are  the  boundary  here 
l>otii  of  Canterbury  and  its  jurisdiction;  the  broad 
street  without  being  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
at  St.  Dunstan's  church, ^^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  gate,  it  is  divided  into  two  roads,  one  turning 
to  the  south  to  get  into  the  line  of  Watling-street, 
from  London ;  the  other  proceeding,  as  in  the 
plan,  for  Whitstable.  By  the  side  of  this  is  a 
place  of  burial  for  Jews,  and  another  not  far  front 
it  for  Quakers. 

[In  8t.  Dunstan's-street  stands  a  long  range  of 
building,  converted  into  school  rooms  for  theedu- 

l*"'  In  the  time  of  kiup;  llicliiird  the  Second,  Holy  Cross  ehureli  was  (as  is 
now  Northg-ate)  over  the  cjate,  which  when  archhishoj)  Siulhury  took  down 
and  rcl)iiilt,  he  erected  the  present  church,  and  a(hle<l  a  church-yard  to  it, 
with  leave  of  tlie  kini^-. 

17  St  Dunstan's  chnrch  is  hirirer  and  liandsonier  than  most  of  the  parish 
churches  in  our  city,  and  its  neit,'hho\irhood.  In  a  vault  under  the  family 
chancel  of  Roper  here  is  kept  a  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  the  j;;reat  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  is  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  secured  with  an  iron  {jrate,  though 
some  say  his  favourite  dauirhler,  Mari^airl  Roper,  who  lies  here,  desired 
to  be  buried  with  it  in  her  arms.  The  vault  beiui.'  full,  was  closed  up  not 
many  years  since. 
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cation  of  the  children  oftlie  poor,  on  the  system  of 
J)r.  Bell.  These  premises  were  formerly  the  prison 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  connty  of  Kent, 
hefore  it  was  removed  to  St.  Augnstine's ;]  and 
not  far  from  it  the  Jews  have  a  synagoj2;ue,  whicli 
they  have  lately  enlarged.  This,  and  North-lane, 
a  little  without  the  gate,  are  the  only  considerable 
suburbs  not  yet  taken  notice  of. 

I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  street 
crossing  our  last  walk,  north  and  southward,  be- 
ginning at  the  North,  or  Norgate,  as  we  call  it. 

Just  within  this  gate  we  see  another  on  our  left 
hand,  which  opens  into  the  mint  yard,  the  old 
almonry  of  the  cathedral,  and  within  its  precinct, 
to  be  spoken  of  in  its  place. 

Church-lane,  or  Waterlock-lane,  and  a  few 
houses  on  the  right  hand,  within  Northgate,  are 
in  the  city  liberty  :  then  begins  that  of  Staplegate, 
made  a  borough  by  charter  of  Henry  VI.  and 
supposed  to  be  the  place  where  St.  Augustine 
and  his  company  were  entertained  by  king  Ethel- 
bert  before  he  gave  them  his  palace. 

At  aljout  one  hundred  yards  from  Northgate, 
a  part  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  standing  across 
the  street,  obliges  us  to  turn  either  towards  the 
Greencourt-gate  of  the  cathedral,  or  (going  round 
the  west  corner  of  that  old  building)  proceed 
southward  again  ^°  by  the  way  wjiich  takes  dif- 
ferent names  as  we  go ;  first  from  Northgate, 
then  from  the  Borough,  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
St.  Alphage's  church,  the  east  end  of  which  is 

ly  An  act  of  parliament  lias  lately  been  obtained  to  alter  and  improve 
this  street,  and  to  have  a  more  direct  line  of  entrance  from  Northgate  to 
Palate-street,  thereby  avoiding:  the  present  dangerous  turninp;  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Boroui^h. 
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by  the  side  of  it,  and  iiftiu'wards  iVom  a  red  piunp,'" 
common  to  the  neij;hh()urh(jod  in  wliieh  it  stands, 
where,  inclining  a  little  to  tlie  eastward,  it  brings 
us  to  the  Butter-market  and  Mercery-lane,  an  old 
and  narrow  one,  but  well  situated  for  trade. 

Great  part  of  this  lane  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  built  for  large  inns.  One  part  of  the  Che- 
(juer,  where  Chaucer  and  his  fellow  pilgrims  are 
said  to  have  lodged,  takes  up  almost  half  the  west 
side  of  it,  and  another  part,  with  its  gates,  reaches 
some  way  down  High-street,  but  perhaps  not  so 
far  as  it  once  did,  a  new  house  having  been  built 
there,  and  great  alterations  having  been  made  al- 
most every  where.  The  corner  shop  indeed  shows, 
by  ar(;lies  each  way,  in  what  manner  tlie  ground 
lloor  was  built,  and  some  others  were  adjoining 
to  them  within  the  memory  of  man,  but  now  the 
whole  being  converted  into  tenements  and  shops, 
many  of  the  windows  sashed,  and  the  well-tim- 
bered upper  stories  cased  with  roughcast,  the 
extent  of  the  old  house  cannot  Ije  guessed  at  l)ut 
by  its  roof.  Going  through  the  gate  of  it,  we  find 
on  our  left  a  staircase^"  leading  up  to  a  gallery, 
which  probably  went  round  the  whole  court, 
wh(m  larger  than  it  is  now.  Another  also  apj>ears 
to  have  been  above  it,  but  it  is  now  become  jjart 
of  the  several  houses  which  wanted  the  room 
these  galleries  took  up. 

From  Mercery-lane  we  cross  High-street  into 
St.  Margaret's,  the  corner  of  which,  on  our  right 

I'J  This  pump  has  been  long  rciiiovod,  cxcejit  as  a  sign,  which  is  preserved 
by  a  respectable  tradesman  adjoining. 

^"  This  staircase  has  given  way  to  nuKlern  improvements,  and  the  only 
one  now  remaining  on  the  left  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  adjoining  house, 
and  which  is  ()f  modern  construction. 
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liand,  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
assembly  room,  built  by  a  private  owner,  in  the 
whole  kingdom."^ 

A  little  beyond  this  is  our  Fish-market,  (rebuilt 
in  1822,)  near  enough  to  the  sea  to  be  served 
with  fish,  from  Folkstone  and  other  places  on  our 
coast,  in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  landed. 

The  east  end  of  St.  Margaret's  church"^  is  on 
the  same  side,  a  little  farther,  the  street  reaching 
to  Watling-street ;  and  here  Castle-street  begins, 
which  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  unless  Chapel 
church-yard  be  so,  for  being  the  burying  place  of 
three  parishes  in  the  city,  distant  from  it,  (but 
without  church  yards  of  their  own,)  and  of  St. 
Mildred's  near  it,  which  has  one. 

The  plan  will  shew  what  a  round-about  way 
we  take  by  Wincheap-gap,  to  get  to  the  line  from 
Castle-street  to  that  of  Wincheap,  througli  the  old 
Worthgate.  Crossing  this  line  without  the  wall, 
and  passing  by  that  gate  and  the  castle,  we  are  soon 
at  the  postern  opening  into  St.  Mildred's  church- 
yard. Hereabouts,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
are  some  remains  visible  of  the  Roman  wall,  and 
a  very  fair  arch  of  Roman  brick,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  isle  of  that  church. 

Possibly  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  garrison, 


21  At  the  corner  of  St.  Margaret's,  under  the  assembly  room,  is  a  public 
bank,  and  a  few  paces  higher,  another. 

-2  Here  is  an  ecclesiastical  court,  in  which  the  archbishop  once  in  four 
years  visits  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  part  of  his  diocese.  Two  other 
visitations  are  annually  held  here  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  official,  one  for 
his  clergy,  the  other  for  churchwardens  only  ;  the  parishes  exempt  from 
his  jurisdiction  being  visited  by  the  commissary,  at  the  time  he  is  pleased 
to  appoint.  Here  also,  and  in  a  court  he  has  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
causes  of  fornication,  defamation,  and  other  ecclesiastical  disputes,  are 
tried  before  surrogates  appointed  to  that  office. 
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at  the  rastlc,  had  a  rlinpol  tlirre,  for  tliey  wriv  a 
lonj"'  way  fVom  St.  Martin's,  and  the  phice  where 
the  cathedral  now  stands. 

From  St.  Mildred's  church-yard  we  enter 
Stour-street,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  no  ij;reat 
distance  from  it.  Some  little  lanes  cross  it,  one 
of  which,  on  the  right,  is  called  Spital-lane,  from 
Maynard's  hospital  there. "^  This  street  is  also 
called  St.  Mildred's,  till  we  come  to  another 
crossing;  it,  called  Beercart-lane,  from  Brewer's 
drays  usually  standing"  there,  but  indeed,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Watling-street,  leading  down  to  the 
waterlock,  a  name  given  to  those  places  \^here 
horses  can  go  down  to  drink  at  the  river. 

At  the  corner  here  is  the  City  Workhouse,  for- 
merly an  hospital  for  poor  priests."* 
1  From  the  workhouse  we  go  by  Lamb-lane  to 
King's-bridge,  leaving  Ilawk's-lane,  and  one  end 
of  .lewry-lane  on  the  right  hand,  the  bridge  and 

23  By  Mr.  Somner's  account,  Maynard,  or  Mayner,  was  called  the  rich. 
Flc  dedicated  iiis  hospital  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  endowed  it  with  rents 
in  the  city,  to  the  value  of  ;U.  7s.  per  annum,  and  six  acres  of  wood,  in  tlie 
parish  of  Fordwich. 

lnscri[)tion  on  Maynard's  hospital : 

"  This  house  and  chapel  was  founded  hy  John  Maynard,  for  three  bro- 
tliers  and  four  sisters,  j-lntio  Domini,  1317,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Kintc  I'^dward  the  Second." 

"  This  work  was  finislu'd,  and  tlie  cliapel  rejiaired,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1(»17,  l)y  .loseph  Coif,  esquire,  .ilderinan  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  and 
M.  of  this  hospital." 

Cotton's  hospital,  adjoininf,'  to  it,  was  erected  by  Leonard  Cotton,  who 
was  mayor  of  C'anlerbury,  l.'iSO. 

24  Granted  by  (jueen  ICli/abcth  in  ir)74,  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  the  city,  who  make  use  of  it  for  the  maintenance  and  lodging  of  several 
poor  boys  and  as  a  house  of  correction,  called  the  Bridewell ;  the  boys  are 
called  Bridewell-boys,  or  Blue-coat  boys,  from  their  dress,  in  which  they 
usually  attend  the  Mayor,  when  he  goes  in  his  formalities  to  the  cathedral 
or  his  own  parish  church.  In  1728,  it  was,  by  :ict  of  parlianu^nt,  a]ipointed 
to  be  the  workliouse,  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the  poor  of 
the  city,  under  gu.-irdians,  incorporated  for  th.at  purjjosc. 
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All  Saints  cluirch  (after  crossinp:  Hi^h-street  at 
the  lower  end)  on  the  left,  where  we  enter  Best's- 
lane,  and  soon  see  the  river  again,  and  another 
waterlock,  with  Prince  of  Orange-lane  coming- 
down  to  it  from  the  Red  Pump.  At  this  water- 
lock  a  narrow  stone  bridge  leads  us  southerly  to  St. 
Peter's-street,  by  the  boundary  of  the  Black  Friars 
that  way.  The  east  one  is  by  the  street  side,  and 
just  within  it  is  a  Meeting-house,  erected  in  17G4 
[by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  occupied  it  till 
they  built  a  new  one  in  St.  Peter's-street,  in  1811. 
This  old  chapel  has  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
Particular  Baptists,  who  have  gone  to  a  con- 
siderable expense  in  altering  and  improving  it.] 

A  little  further  is  another  turning  into  this 
friary,  where  the  General  Baptists  have  a  burying 
place  and  also  a  meeting-house,  the  western  walls 
of  which  towards  the  river,  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  chapel :  a  wooden  bridge  here,*^ 
crossing  the  river,  gives  a  view  of  them  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  some  old  Gothic 
arches,  supported  by  pillars  in  the  river,  over 
which  was  once  a  pretty  spacious  building,  per- 
haps a  kitchen,  or  some  other  convenient  office. 

Best's-lane,  [King's-street]  continued  a  little 
farther,  brings  us  to  a  crooked  lane,  on  the  north 
side  of  this  friary,  leading  ns  to  a  large  water-mill, 
for  grinding  and  dressing  of  wheat,  below  which 
is  another  waterlock,  where  the  curious  old 
arches  were  destroyed  in  17G9,  and  in  our  way, 
near  the  mill,   we  see  an  ancient  stone  door-case, 


~'^  There  is  no  bridge  at  the  present  time,  neither  has  there  been  for 
several  years,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  one  should  be  placed  here,  as  it 
would  be  a  considerable  accommodation  to  the  neighbourhood. 
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[)(Tlia|)S  a  hack  door  to  tlic  honse  of  the  Knii^lits 
TenipJars,  l)Jit  no  ivniains  ol'  that  arc  now  to  he 
seen  in  Bests-lane, [Kings-street] wlierc probably 
Avas  the  front  of  it. 

This  lane  ends  here,  aj^ainst  another  ancient 
door  way  of  stone,  where  tlie  priests  of  the  Black 
Prince's  chantery  had  once  their  honse,  and  the 
{)lac(!  is  still,  or  was  some  years  ago,  privileged 
under  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

We  are  now  got  round  to  the  borough  of 
Staplegate  again,  and  in  sight  of  the  Greencourt- 
gate,  but  shall  not  enter  the  precinct  of  the 
cathedral  there,  Burgate-street,  one  of  the  most 
frequented,  l)eing  yet  unnoticed,  the  west  end  of 
which  will  bring  us  to  Christ  church-gate,  the 
j)rincipal  one  of  its  precinct,  and  answering  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  city. 

The  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  street, 
range  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  church 
precinct,  and  are  so  situated,  that  most  of  tlient 
have  their  fronts  in  the  city  liberty,  and  their  ])ack 
rooms  not  so:  in  consequence  of  which,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  freemen  dwelling  here,  have  or  have 
not  a  right  to  take  out  their  freedom  as  native 
citizens,  according  to  which  part  of  the  house 
they  are  born  in.^''  The  street  is  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  St.  George,  and  several  lanes  commu- 
nicate witii  both.  That  nearest  the  city  wall  has 
an  ancient  stone  building  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  next  is  called  Canterbury-lane,  from  a 
family  of  that  name,  in  which  is  a  meeting-house 

-''  This  is  an  error  lately  exploded,  as  the  children  of  freemen  are  ad- 
milted  to  their  freedom  born  in  any  part  of  those  houses. 
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for  tlie  Quakers.  lronl)ar-lane,  the  next  to  tliis, 
has  nothing:  remarkable  in  it ;  hut  between  these 
and  by  the  street  side,  is  Burgate  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Butchery-lane 
(so  called  from  the  chief  trade  of  it)  is  tiie  next 
we  come  to,  and  presently  after  we  see  our  But- 
ter-market, "^  with  a  house  over  it,  supported  by 
handsome  pillars  of  oak. 


27  Mr.  J.  Somner's  donation  of  the  rooms  over  the  butter-market,  is 
contained  in  a  little  tract  of  his  own,  of  which  this  is  the  title  :  A  true  RAu- 
tion  or  Accompt  of  the  whole  Procedure  hetween  the  corporation  of  Cniilirhiiry, 
tend  Air.  John  Somner,  concerning  the  new  market-house  there — .London, 
printed  1666. 

Mr.  John  Somner  was  brother  to  William  Somner  the  antiquarian,  and 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  studious  of  the  welfare  and  improvements  of  his 
native  place,  than  his  brother  was  of  its  history  and  antiquities.  But  the 
returns  he  met  with  from  the  corporation  pi-ovokedliim  to  publish  this  little 
pamphlet  of  two  sheets,  as  a  mirrour  (to  use  his  own  woi'ds  in  the  preface) 
"  representing  not  the  ill  requital  and  unworthy  usuage  of  Archbishop 
Abbot,  the  founder  of  their  noble  conduit,  by  a  prevailing  faction  among 
their  predecessors,  (see  note,  chap,  viii.)  but  the  unworthy  entertainment  of 
a  new  piece  of  beneficence  by  a  like  faction  in  the  present  corporation  ;  not- 
withstanding that  foundation  of  gratitude,  and  better  usuage  from  them,  but 
newly  laid  by  the  benefactor,  as  being  chiefly  active  and  instrumental  in 
procuring  new  gates  for  the  city,  impiously  robbed  of  their  old  by  the  rebels, 
from  the  late  Archbishop  Juxon."     (See  note,  chap,  ii.) 

In  this  book  he  tells  us,  that  after  a  long  and  tedious  expectation  that 
some  who  were  better  able  would  have  accommodated  the  city  with  so  use- 
ful and  ornamental  a  building,  rather  than  the  place  of  his  nativity  should 
any  longer  suffer  under  the  reproach  of  so  great  a  defect,  and  not  doubting 
of  the  encouragement  of  the  virtuous  undertaking  by  the  courteous  accept- 
ance of  it  from  his  fellow  citizens,  by  the  city's  free  permission,  and  with 
the  expense  of  four  hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  he  erected  and  completed 
a  market  house  (a  piece  of  such  elegancy  as  much  commends  the  architect) 
consisting  of  a  double  story,  divided  into  two  fair  rooms  a  piece,  with  a 
pavement  of  stone  underneath,  very  useful  for  walking  out  of  market  time; 
and  all  this,  says  he,  (in  my  intentions)  dedicated  to  public  and  pious  uses, 
without  any  jot  of  profit  or  advantage,  reserved  either  for  me  or  mine. 

His  proposals  to  the  mayor  and  court  of  burghmote,  on  their  sealing  his 
lease,  were  on  his  part  so  far  to  renounce  his  own  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
superstructure  which  looketh  westward,  as  freely  to  admit  them  to  a  parti- 
cipation with  him  of  the  use  of  the  chamber  there,  at  all  times  when  they, 
or  any  six  of  them,  should  have  occasion  to  meet  there  on  any  public  ac- 
compt ;  and  that  during  his  life,  and  the  life  of  Mr.  William  Somner,  his 
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Tilt'  market  days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
supplying  the  town  plentifully  (on  the  latter  day 

brother,  if  he  should  survive  :  secondly  ;  to  permit  the  use  of  it  to  the  six 
companies  of  the  city,  viz.  the  Drapers,*  Taylors,  Mercers,  Grocers,  Car- 
penters, Smiths,  and  Shoemakers  (these  are  his  words)  for  their  meetings 
on  their  companies'  affairs,  for  the  same  term  ;  and,  after  his  and  his  bro- 
ther's decease,  to  give  the  said  room  in  perpetuity  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses abovesaid. 

Tiiirdly  ;  he  presently  j^ives  up  to  them  (tlie  mayor  and  burphmote)  and 
their  successors,  the  garret  over  the  chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  market 
house,  for  a  store-house  for  a  stock  of  corn  for  the  poor  of  the  six  out- 
parishes  of  the  city,  Westgate,  St.  Dunstan's,  Northgate,  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Mildred's,  and  St.  George's,  and  that  of  St.  Alphage,  an  in-parish,  (because 
he  was  born  there)  and  to  handsel  the  place,  and  set  an  example  of  charity 
to  others,  engages  to  lay  in  there  at  his  own  charge  for  that  use,  twenty 
seams  of  wheat,  as  soon  as  the  room  can  be  fitted  to  receive  it ;  to  be  kept 
there  against  a  time  of  dearth,  and  then  be  delivered  out  at  such  price  as 
the  stock  may  thereby  be  renewed,  with  such  advantage  as  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  for  the  time  being  shall  think  fit  :  and  hopes,  the  room  being  of 
a  capacity  to  hold  twice  as  much,  his  example  will  excite  others  of  more 
ability  to  add  to  the  stock  :  promising,  if  it  should  please  God  to  stir  u]) 
such  a  number  of  benefactors  as  might  require  it,  that  he  would  freely  part 
with  the  other  garret  or  store-house  for  the  same  use. 

Fourthly  ;  he  gives  them  a  room  under  the  first  staircase,  as  the  rent  of 
it  may  pay  for  cleaning  the  market  and  turning  the  corn. 

On  the  part  of  city  he  requires,  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may  be 
obliged  to  perform  their  part  as  touching  the  ordering  and  managing  the 
stock  of  corn  for  the  poor. 

Secondly  ;  that  both  they  and  the  companies  shall  engage  for  keeping  the 
whole  market  house  from  time  to  time  in  needful  repair,  at  their  own  costs 
and  charge. 

Thirdly  ;  that  the  door-keeper  of  the  chamber,  &c.  shall  be  left  to  the 
nomination  of  himself  or  brother  during  their  life  time. 

Fourthly ;  that  the  market  should  be  made  for  ever  a  free  market  botli 
for  town  and  country. 

Fifthly ;  that  no  huckster  be  permitted  to  buy  any  thing  there  to  sell 
there  again. 

Sixthly  ;  that  the  country  people  coming  with  provisions  to  sell  in  the 
market  may  have  what  room  the  place  will  afford,  and  not  be  turned  out  by 
those  who  sell  herbs,  roots,  or  other  huckstry  ware. 

To  which  he  adds,  that  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  self  ends,  he  is 
willing  to  forego  the  benefit  of  the  eastern  chamber,  to  be  let  by  himself  or 
the  mayor,  &C.  and  the  rent  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  ten  in-brothers  and 
in  sisters  of  East-])ridge  hospital. 

.\t  first,  he  says,  these  proposals  were  received  with  unanimous  approba- 

•     Tin-  Di.ipcis  ami  Tajlors  :iio  one  Coiiipiiin  , 
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especially)  with  all  articles  of  the  poultry  kind, 
as  well  as  garden  stuff,  and  the  fruits  of  the  sea- 
son, from  the  country  round  us,  (particularly  from 
Sandwich,)  beside  what  is  brought  every  day  in 
the  week  by  the  gardeners  in  and  about  the  city. 
Many  of  the  buildings  in  this  neighbourhood 
seem  to  have  been  great  inns,  for  receiving  the 
sM^arms  of  pilgrims  who  visited  our  cathedral. 
How  many  of  our  present  shops  and  tenements 
were  once  one  house,  can  best  be  judged  by  th(3 
roofs,  several  of  which  are  of  great  extent  and 
age.  The  north  corners  of  Butchery-lane  have 
this  appearance ;  so  have  those  of  Mercery-lane, 
and  several  others,  under  which  the  spacious 
vaults  show,  that  if  they  were  not  built  for  inns, 
they  were  very  fit  for  that  purpose ;  and  their 

tion  and  applause,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  settling  the  affair,  which 
was  afterwards  propounded  in  burghmote,  where  after  thanks  returned  to 
him,  writings  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  to  which  on 
perusal  he  made  some  exceptions  ;  but,  when  he  had  been  so  far  satisfied 
concerning  them  by  the  recorder,  that  he  was  ready  to  close  with  them  on 
tlieir  own  terms,  another  burghmote  was  called  ;  when  it  was  determined, 
that  as  the  repairs  were  to  be  cast  on  the  corporation,  they  would  none  of 
it;  they  would  not  take  a  house  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  him  and  his  brother 
to  walk  in. 

On  this  he  tells  us,  he^lropped  his  design,  so  far  as  to  take  what  he  in- 
tended for  the  public  good  to  his  own  house,  all  but  the  corn,  which  he 
should  bestow  where  it  would  be  better  accepted. 

This  also,  he  says,  changed  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen  and  others 
who  had  declared  their  forwardness  in  such  a  bountiful  way  of  contribution, 
as  probably  would  soon  have  filled  both  the  storehouses,  and  laid  in  four- 
score quarters  of  corn. 

If  to  this,  and  what  has  been  said  above,  I  add,  tliat  till  Mr.  Somner's 
market  house  was  erected,  the  place  was  called  the  bull-stake  (from  baiting 
bulls  there)  and  that  his  lease  expired  at  Michaelmas,  1764,  the  reader  has 
the  completcst  account  that  I  can  give  him  of  this  building,  and  the  magni- 
ficent design  of  its  founder. 

[In  1789,  the  building  over  the  butter  market,  which  had  been  many 
years  used  as  a  theatre,  was  pulled  down,  many  of  the  timbers  being  much 
decayed,  and  another  building  erected  by  the  corporation,  at  the  expense  of 
4.^)01.     In  1821  it  was  again  repaired  and  entirely  new  roofed.] 
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sifnation  was  certainly  the  more  commodious  for 
beiii^-  near  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  where  so 
many  paid  their  vows  and  offerings. 

Bnt  before  we  enter  tliis,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  two  or  three  particuhirs,  which  have 
not    fallen    in  our   way.       One   of  these   is   the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Bredin,  or  Little  Lady  Dungil, 
not  far  from  Ridingate,  w  ith  very  few  habitations 
near  it."*^      [Another  is  the  Theatre,  erected  in 
1700,  (when  the  building  over  the  Butter-market, 
before  used  for  that  purpose,  was  taken  down) 
adjoining  an  entrance  leading  into  a  small  court, 
calleil  the  Dancing  School  yard  ;  the  buildings 
round   which,   now  used  as  a  wool   warehouse, 
were  formerly  the  mansion  and  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who 
was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  another  is  the  neat  chapel  in  Watling-street, 
lelonging  to  the  connexion  of  the  late  countess 
of  Huntingdon.]      These  are  in  the  city ;    and 
without  it,  in  a  lane  leading  from  St.  Sepulchre's 
nunnery  to  Longport,  is  an  ancient  house,  called 
the  Cliantry,  giving  name  to  the  lane  it  stands  in. 
I  come  now  to  survey  our  cathedral  and  its 
precinct,  entering  at  its  principal  gate,  "A  very 
goodly,  strong,   and  beautiful  structure,  and  of 
excellent  artifice,  (says  Mr.  Somner,)  built  in  the 
year  1517,  as  appears  by  this  now  scarcely  legible 
inscription  :  Hoc  opus  constructum  est  anno  Do- 
mini millesimo  quingentesimo  [decimo]  scptimo.'' — 
How  the  word  decimo  came  to  be  overlooked  by 
him,  we  can  only  guess,  for  the  words  are  all  at 

-"'  Since  the-  above  was  written  the  population  of  this  nciu;hbourhood  has 
imich  increased,  particularly  during  the  last  few  years. 

ci  2 
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length  in  capitals,  a  s}ian  lone,-,  taking  up  the 
depth  and  almost  tlie  length  of  a  rornice  a  little 
above  the  ai'ch,  which  rnns  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  and  turns  round  the  two  octagonal  tow- 
ers, at  the  corners  of  it. 

Age  indeed  has  made  the  cornice  and  inscrip- 
tion pretty  nearly  of  the  same  colour,"'^  so  that  it 
does  not  take  the  eye,  though  it  is  legilile  enough 
Avith  a  little  attention  ;  l)ut  however  it  ha})pened, 
Mr.  Somner  m-ade  the  mistake,  and  Mr.  Battely 
continued  it. 

29  Time  has  also  dissolved  most  of  its  beautiful  ornaments  ;  it  was  other- 
wise so  much  decayed,  that  in  1803  it  was  partly  rejiairt'd  with  I'ortlanc! 
stone,  nearly  jilain. 
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lyigrcssion. 

Many  writers  think  tliry  do  justice  to  their 
siihject  and  their  readers,  if  they  i)id)lish  iiothiiii;- 
hilt  what  they  can  quote  authors  of  credit  tor,  or 
report  from  tlie  mouth  of  eye  witnesses/ 

How  greatly  they  are  mistaken,  appears  in  al- 
most every  descriptive  publication  we  can  meet 
with,  if  an  opportunity  oft'ers  of  comparing*  what 
we  read  with  what  we  see;  and  a  careless  eye 
witness  may  he  worse  than  none. 

Mr,  Dart  came  to  see  our  cathedral,  and  did 
see  it  most  certainly  ;  hut  it  is  one  thin,i>;  to  see, 
and  another  to  observe. 

In  pa.2;e  .30  he  mentions  Nevil's  chapel  as  a 
"dark''  one  :  had  he  got  the  wooden  shutters 
opened,  he  would  have  found  tli;»t  almost  the 
whole  south  side  of  it  is  window. 

In  s[)eaking  of  King  Henry's  monument,  he 
says,  tliat  "at  the  feet  of  it  is  an  ancient  painting 
of  Becket's  murder."  Tlie  picture  at  the  feet  is  a 
crowned  angel,  holding  a  tabh't  or  escutcheon  of 
arms.  The  picture  of  the  murth'r  is  lived  to  two 
pillars,  near  the  head  of  the  tomb,  which  support 

I  Al)iii\<l;mro  of  roiulini;  ot'tcii  occasions  abimrtanco  of  i)ori)l('\ity  ;  and 
tinwc-ver  iisoful  loarnins^  may  be  in  acqnirine;  knowledge,  yet  that  tlicy  arc 
tilings  widely  dillVrent  in  tlicir  nature,  ami  fre(|nently  contrary  to  each 
other,  is  di-inonstratod  hy  every  controversy,  either  in  writiii'r  nv  pleadin;;-, 
wiiere  great  learninf,'  is  disjilayc  1  on  liulh  sides  of  tiio  iiuebtion,  while  trnlh 
.uid  justice  can  be  on  one  side  only. 
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tlie  canopy  over  it,  Imt  at  such  a  distance  from  it, 
as  leaves  room  for  a  passage  of  four  feet  between 
the  picture  and  the  iron  grate  at  the  head  of  the 
monument. 

Of  Cardinal  Pole's  monument  he  says,  "  over 
it  are  some  curious  paintings,  and  opposite  to  it, 
the  picture  of  St.  Christopher  :"  whereas  the  cu- 
rious paintings  are  on  the  wall  against  which  the 
tomb  stands,  with  a  gigantic  one  of  vSt.  Chris- 
topher above  them  ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall, 
another,  as  gigantic,  of  St.  George,  &c.  by  tlie 
same,  or  as  bad  a  hand  ;  and  under  this  by  a 
better,  the  sepulchre  and  the  resurrection,  which 
he  has  placed  with  twelve  angels  (of  his  own 
invention)  over  the  cardinars  tomb.- 

Had  he  looked  upon  the  prints  of  these  monu- 
ments in  his  book,  he  could  hardly  have  made 
such  gross  mistakes,  for  the  engravers  have  shown 
how  they  really  are ;  but  his  carelessness  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  translations  he  has  given 
of  monumental  inscriptions,  soon  made  the  book 
sell  for  less  than  the  prints  themselves  were  worth. 

I  am  far  from  imputing  such  carelessness  to 
Mr.  Somner :  his  saying,  "the  inscription  is 
scarcely  legible,"  will  justify  my  supposing  he 
engaged  some  one  to  copy  it,  whose  eyes  were  not 
hurt  by  poring  in  old  manuscripts  and  records, 
and  depended  too  much  on  their  capacity  and 
fidelity ;  and  Mr.  Battely  might  pay  so  much  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Somner,  as  never  to  examine  the 
inscription  itself,  and  so  reprint  the  error  in  his 
edition. 

2  These  paintings  being  in  a  very  imperfect  state;  have  lately  been  en- 
tirely obliterated. 
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Tliese  learned  men  seem  to  have  so  much  em- 
ployed their  timeamong  books  and  writings,  Avhicli 
might  possibly  mislead  them,  as  to  have  paid  too 
little  regard  to  another  kind  of  evidence,  which 
could  hardly  do  so;  I  mean  the  situation  of  places, 
and  what  is  still  to  be  seen  of  the  subjects  they 
treat  of:  when  this  is  neglected,  it  is  scarcely 
j)OSsible  to  avoid  mistakes. 

For  example:  Mr.  Camden,  if  he  had  seen 
Canterbury  himself,  would  hardly  have  said  in 
liis  Britannia,  that  "Canterbury,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  private  buildings,  is  equal  to  any  city  in 
Britain,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  its  churches, 
and  the  number,  exceeds  the  best  of  them."  1 
suppose  he  speaks  here  of  parish  churches,  for 
the  cathedral  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's 
monastery  he  mentions  afterwards  ;  but  as  to 
houses,  such  as  were  standing  when  he  wrote  (of 
which  we  have  abundance)  are  mostly  of  timber, 
ill-contrived,  and  with  a  very  moderate  share  of 
beauty;  the  shops,  till  of  late,  open  to  the  weather, 
and  most  of  the  streets  narrow.  Great  improve- 
ments have  indeed  been  made  within  the  present 
century,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  very  much 
altered  for  the  better,  by  new  fronting  many  of  the 
old  houses,  sashing  the  shops,  and  setting  out  the 
furniture  to  better  advantage  than  formerly.  Seve- 
ral handsome  new  houses  have  also  been  built,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  stranger  would  be  dis- 
appointed who  should  expect  to  find  Canter1>ury 
any  thing  like  what  it  is  described  in  Camdens 
Britannia.^ 

3  In  178",  an  act  of  luuliamcnt  was  passed,  for  (lavinp,  liplitin;r,  watdi- 
iiig,  and  othcrwibc  improving  this  ancient  city  ;  under  wliith,  in  the  space 
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Our  parish  churches  too  are  small  and  low,  few 
of  them  rising  so  as  to  be  seen  above  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  except  by  their  steeples,  which  are 
mostly  square  towers,  without  spires,  and  of  a 
moderate  height.  The  number  of  the  parish 
churches,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  is  fifteen. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  our  city,  but  by  supposing  Mr.  Camden 
trusted  for  his  description  to  some  native  of  it, 
who  was  resolved  it  should  make  a  pompous 
figure  in  a  work  which  would  be  read  by  many 
who  might  never  see  the  place  ;  and  to  this  end, 
imposing  his  own  inventions  on  a  person  who 
depended  on  his  knowledge  and  veracity,  led  that 
eminent  historian  to  publish  an  account  which 
has  hardly  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Mr.  Camden's  capacity  and  diligence  were  cer- 
tainly very  great,  but  his  undertaking  was  greater 
than  any  one  man  w  as  erpial  to  without  assistance: 
by  this,  without  doubt,  he  might  be  deceived,  and 
in  this  instance  it  is  evident  that  he  was  so. 

To  the  same  cause  we  may  impute  his  placing 
our  cathedral  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  \^In  medio 


of  two  years,  the  whole  was  new  paved,  the  carriage  ways  in  the  principal 
streets  with  Guernsey  pebbles,  and  the  footpaths,  iu  all,  with  Yorkshire 
squared  stone,  defended  by  a  strons;  kirb,  of  Scotch  granite.  The  streets 
now,  instead  of  being  dark  and  dirty,  and  encumbered  with  signs'  bulks, 
posts,  spouts,  and  other  encroachments  and  annoyances,  are  open  and  airy, 
clean  swept,  and  nightly  guarded  by  able  watchmen.  And  in  addition  to  the 
above  act,  by  which  the  city  was  lighted  by  a  number  of  oil  lamps,  one  has 
since  been  obtained  by  which  it  is  now  liglitedwith  gas.  Other  improvements 
have  been  adopted,  and  arc  still  further  extending,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs  For  his  zealous  and  successful  endeavours  in  promoting  public 
improvements,  and  his  patriotic  conduct  as  treasurer  to  the  commissioners 
iif  the  pavement,  the  court  of  burghmote,  in  178t),  unanimously  voted  their 
public  thanks,  acc()nii)anying  the  same  with  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
'>01.  to  Mr  AMernuin  Simmons. 
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fHiasi  urbis  sinu,^  which  is  just  as  false,  i  lul  will 
be  a  disf'Tace  to  his  Uriltmuia,  tliough  it  siiould 
|l;o  through  ever  so  many  editions,  unless  the 
eilitors  bestow  part  of  their  labour  in  correcting, 
as  well  as  enlarging  it. 

But  this  could  not  be  Mr.  Battely's  case ;  his 
work  lay  within  a  small  compass ;  his  residence 
was  in  our  neighbourhood ;  his  brother's  was  in 
his  prebendal  house.  No.  1.  so  situated,  that  part 
of  it  lies  parallel  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  rest  oi 
it  extends  more  eastward,  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  city  wall.     See  the  plan. 

Yet  he  was  so  biassed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Camden, 
as  to  copy  his  mistakes,  and  say,  in  contradiction 
to  Mr.  Somner,  "the  church  which  St.  Augus- 
tine found,  on  his  first  arrival,  in  the  east  part  of 
the  city,  was  St.  Martin's  church  ;  for  the  church 
dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  stands  not  in  the  east 
part,  but  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  city." 
See  Buttely's  Somner,  page  84. 

But,  indeed,  St.  Martin's  is  not  in  the  city  at 
all,  nor  within  three  furlongs  of  it ;  the  whole 
precinct  of  St.  Augustin(;'s  monastery  lying  be- 
tween them,  besides  other  buildings  and  roads, 
"^riiis,  the  map  he  has  copied  from  Mr.  Somner,  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery 
from  the  toj)  of  our  great  tower,  both  whicli  he 
gave  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  sliew  very  })lainly ; 
and  also,  that  the  cathedral  is  as  certainly  in  tlic 
east  part  of  the  city,  as  that  it  is  the  "Ciirist 
Church"  of  which  lie  published  the  descri})tion. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  all  this,  in 
order  to  prepare  my  reader  ior  the  liberty  1  siiall 
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take  of  paying,  just  the  same  regard  to  the  old 
monkish  writers,  as  to  those  of  later  times,  and, 
perhaps,  of  offering  conjectures  of  my  own,  when 
their  histories  appear  inconsistent  with  such  evi- 
dences as  may  be  appealed  to  at  this  day. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Descrijition  resumed. 

1  RETURN  now  to  Clirist-Chuich-gatc,  wheiv 
i'liteiing  its  i)recinct,  we  find  some  shops  on  each 
hand,  tlio  place  ])eing;  well  situated  for  trade,  and 
particularly  to  such  as  are  not  frtxnnen  of  the  city.' 

But  our  attention  is  more  strongly  attracted  by  a 
lofty  tower,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  body, 
with  foui-  handsome  pinnacles,  very  strongly  built 
and  buttressed  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  in 
which  is  a  ring  of  ten  bells,-  and  a  clock  which 
strikes  the  quarters  on  two  of  them,  as  it  does  the 
hours  on  one  much  larger  than  any  of  the  peal, 
(l)eing  7,500  weight,)  which  hangs  above  the 
leaden  platform  under  a  shed. 

At  the  foot  of  this  steeple  is  the  south  porch, 
very  rich  in  carved  work,  in  four  niches,  in  which 
statues  of  the  four  murderers  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  are  said  to  have  stood. 

The  steeple  has  l>een  called  Bell  Dunslansteeph', 
from  a  bell  of  that  name  ;  or  the  Oxford  steeple, 
from  Archbishop  Chicheley,  who  built  the  greatest 
|)art  of  it,  but  dying,  left  the  finishing  to  Prior 
Cioldstone,  about  1453. 

1  The  number  of  shops  in  this  part  has  gradually  decreased,  and  it  is 
now  by  no  means  considered  so  eligible  for  general  business  as  when  the 
above  was  penned. 

-  The  tenor  of  this  peal,  which  was  recast  in  1778,  weighs  3.'i  cwt.  T^vo 
new  bells  were  added  to  the  peal  in  1802.  Mr.  I'einianl,  in  liis  journey 
fioni  London  to  Dover,  vol>  1,  p.  157,  mistakes  this  tower  for  Bell  Ilnrti/. 
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Possibly  Archbishop  Chicheley  mi<2,hi  liinssclt' 
name  this  the  Oxford  steeple  for  the  h)ve  lie  l)or«' 
to  that  University,  where  All  Souls  College  ho- 
nours him  as  its  founder.  Some  call  it  the  chimes, 
as  the  bells  which  chime  to  service  hang-  here : 
others  name  it  from  Bell  Dunstan,  given  by  Prior 
Molasch,  and  ])aptized  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Battely,  in  page  '24,  gives  the  Latin  record 
of  that  ceremony,  which  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  glad  to  see  in  English. 

"The  great  Bell  at  Canterbury. 

"A.  D.  1459,  June  14,  Richard,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Rochester, "  in  the  body  of  the  church  blessed 
the  great  Bell  in  honour  of  St.  Dunstan  with 
much  solemnity ;  the  prior  robed  m  pontijicalibus 
attending. 

"This  bell  was  cast  in  London,  1430,  in  the 
time  of  William  Molasch." 

How  often  it  has  been  new  cast,  I  need  not  en- 
(piire :  when  cracked  in  1758,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repair  it  by  soldering,  and  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish  was  hoisted  up  the  bell-loft  to  prevent 
danger  of  lire.  The  experiment  failed,  and  the 
rubbish,  to  save  trouble,  was  thrown  down  on 
the  west  side.  This  demolished  the  key  stone  of 
the  great  window  here;  which  was  the  head  of 
an  up-hooded  monk,  well  carved,  and  in  good 
preservation  ;  but  now  all  that  remains  of  it  is  a 
scrap  of  the  drapery.  It  has  been  called  the  head 
of  Prior  Chillenden,  who  died  in  1411.     But  if 


•'  There  seeins  to  be  sonii^  error  in  tlie  dates  ;  W.  Molasch  was  elected 
))iio)',  1428,  and  died,  14;}7.  John  Lowe  was  bislu)])  of  Rochester  in  1459. 
Kichard  F^itzjanies  (the  only  bishop  whose  name  was  Richard  in  that  cen- 
tury) jiad  licence  ol"  consecrati(>n  siraiiLed,  1 1'.l/. 


the  build ino;  of  tliis  stooplc  was  in  Imml  at  Arcli- 
hislioj)  C'liicholey's  death  in  1 143,  I  should  rather 
tliink  it  is  that  of  William  Molasch,  who  appears 
lo  have  studied  architecture  under  Chillenden, 
(as  will  he  mentioned  hereafter,)  or  of  Thomas 
Goldstone  the  elder,  who  finished  this  tower. 

As  we  proceed,  the  view  of  the  church  opens 
finely  upon  ns  :  we  see  the  south  side  of  the  body, 
u  ith  part  of  the  western  cross  aisle,  and  that  stately 
tower  called  Bell  Harry  stee})le,  which  for  the 
elegant  proportions  of  the  building  itself,  and  of 
its  ornaments,  is  perhaps  the  completest  beauty 
of  that  kind  any  where  to  be  seen. 

This  noble  1)uilding  was  begun  by  Prior  Selling, 
and  finished  by  his  successor  Prior  Thomas  Gold- 
stone,  the  second  of  that  name,  assisted  by  the 
great  Archbishop  Morton.  The  devices  of  both 
these  are  among  its  ornaments,  so  is  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham. — Arch])ishop  Morton  died  in 
}i)(H),  and  Prior  Goldstone  in  1517. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  church,  in  this  cross 
aisle,  usually  called  the  south  door,  six  steps  show 
how  much  the  ground  has  1)een  raised  here  from 
time  to  time. 

Over  against  the  south  door  was  a  gate,  which 
Mr.  Battely  tells  us,  had  the  appearance  of  luing 
as  old  as  the  wall  itself;  for  remains  of  it  were  to 
be  seen  in  his  time,  and  since,  though  not  so  now, 
the  house  on  that  spot  being  new  built.  In  old 
charters,  he  says,  it  is  called  the  old  gate  of  tlic 
cemetery,  and  was  a  communication  between  this 
])art  of  the  church-yard  and  Sj.  Andrew's  ))arish, 
whose  iuiiabitants  periiaj)s  had  a  riglit,  or  at  least 
permission,  to  bury  iiere. 
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Tlie  rectors  of  tliat  parish,  from  Dr.  Cox,  in 
1544,  to  Mr.  Paris,  who  died  in  1709,  both  in- 
clusive, were  mostly  buried  in  their  church,  and 
had  mural  monuments  there,  which  are  put  up  in 
the  new  one.  Among  these  were  two  ancestors  of 
the  famous  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Thomas  Swift, 
his  great-great-grandfather,  and  William,  his  son, 
whoweresuccessively  rectors  of  St.  Andrew's  from 
1569  to  1624,  the  former  of  them  having  expressly 
desired  in  his  w  ill,  that  "  his  bones  should  rest 
in  that  church  where  his  people  so  entirely  loved 
him,"  The  wife  of  William  is  buried  with  him, 
but  the  "  wife  of  Thomas  lieth  within  the  cathedral 
church-yard,  against  the  south  door,  with  nine  of 
her  children,"  as  is  recorded  on  his  monument. 

The  western  cross  isle  of  the  cathedral  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  from  the  very  foundation,  by 
Archbishop  Sudbury,  at  his  own  proper  costs  and 
charge ;  but  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
(who  lived  long  before  him,)  in  the  north  wing, 
and  a  very  plain  old  stair-case  just  by  it,  which 
could  not  be  made  to  suit  the  rest  of  his  work, 
without  violating  that  monument,  shows  that  great 
part  of  what  he  did  was  only  casing  ;  so  does  that 
projection  (still  to  be  seen)  over  the  portico  of 
St.  Michael's  chapel,  in  the  south  wing,  which 
the  monk  Gervase  mentions  as  what  had  once 
supported  an  organ.  "  Ubi  organa  solent  esse" 
are  his  words,  and  a  curious  eye  may  discover  a 
small  part  of  the  old  wall  on  the  outside,  still 
uncased. 

I  venture  to  mention  one  more  proof  of  my 
opinion,  though  not  to  be  seen,  unless  when  the 
cloister-leads  are  repairing  in  that  part,  which  is 
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a  very  fair  cirrnlar  window  iVame  of  stone,  on  tlio 
outside  of  tlie  wall,  over  the  door  from  the  cloister 
into  the  martyrdom,  of  which  nothing*-  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  inside. 

Archbishop  Sudbnry  designed  to  rebuild  the 
body,  and  had  taken  tlie  old  one  down  with  tiiat 
view,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
imder  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler,  who  beheaded 
him  on  Tower-hill,  in  1381.  This  threw  the 
expense  of  it  on  his  successors,  Courtney  and 
Arundel,  and  on  the  convent,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  present  magnificent  manner.  It  was 
about  thirty  years  in  building,  and  w  as  finished 
about  1411. 

From  hence,  eastward,  the  structure  has  the 
appearance  of  much  greater  antiquity,  greater, 
indeed,  than  what  is  generally  allowed  to  it,  and 
perhaps  not  easily  to  be  ascertained. 

When  historians  tell  us,  "  the  ciiurch  has  been 
several  times  consumed  by  fire,"  we  must  under- 
stand this  of  what  was  combustible  only,  and 
that  stone  walls  are  not  so,  I  shall  not  spend 
time  in  proving.^  "  This  cluirch,"  Mr.  Battely 
says,  "  was  the  very  same  fabric  that  was  built 
by  the  believing  Romans,"  but  shows  no  autho- 
rity for  it.  He  adds  too,  that  "  it  was  very 
large,"  and  so  it  might  be,  but  the  })assage  he 
<piotesis  very  far  from  proving  it. 

Arch!)ishoi)  Egelnoth,  who  presided  here  from 
1020  to   1038,  began  to  repair  the  mischief  the 

•>  Accordingly  the  Danes, to  destroy  tlie  roof  with  which  Odo  had  covered 
in  his  diiirch,  after  repairing  the  walls  of  it,  three  or  four  score  years- 
before  their  coinintr,  set  lire  to  it,  by  pilinar  up  wooden  vessels  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  shows,  that  if,  before  the  Norman  invasion,  most  of  ouv 
monasteries  and  churches  were  of  wood,  all  were  certainly  not  so. 
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Danes  had  done,  and,  l)y  the  royal  munificence  of 
King  Canute,  completed  iiis  desig^n  :  but  about 
10()7,  in  Archbisliop  Stigamrs  time,  that  church 
was  much  defaced  by  fire,  and  no  account  ap- 
pears of  any  thing  more  being  done  till  the  time 
of  Lanfranc,  who,  it  is  said,  pulled  it  down  to 
tiie  very  foundation,  in  order  to  build  one  entirely 
new  on  the  same  ground,  and  re-edified  the  whole 
church  from  the  foundation,  with  the  palace  and 
monastery,  in  seven  years ;  this  must  have  been 
after  lOTO.*^ 

How  probable  it  is  that  Lanfranc  could  ex- 
ecute so  great  a  work  as  the  cathedral,  the  palace, 
and  the  monastery,  in  so  little  time,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  determine  ;  but  if  it  was  done  so  on  a 
sudden,  it  is  no  wonder  his  immediate  successor 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  it  to  do  over  again. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Chistopher  Wren,  on  hearing 
the  words  "  church- work  "  applied  to  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  was 
carried  on,  replied,  that  "  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion was  very  just ;  that,  if  required,  he  could 
finish  the  church  in  seven  years,  but  in  seven 
years  more  it  would  want  rebuilding;  for  if  walls 
of  such  thickness  as  he  was  raising,  were  carried 
up,  without  allowing  the  mortar  time  to  dry,  the 
weight  of  the  upper  works  would  soon  crush  the 
lower  ones  to  pieces." 


'''  Mr.  Battely  says,  it  was  pulled  down  by  Anselin,  who  succeeded 
Lanfranc,  and  Prior  Ernulpli,  who  reared  it  again  in  a  more  stately  and 
splendid  manner  ;  but  was  finished  by  Ernulph's  successor,  Conrad,  so 
sumptuously,  that  it  was  called  the  iflorious  choir  of  Conrad,  till  destroyed 
by  the  fire  in  1174. 

Tliis  T^e  find  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  his  supplement  to  Mr. 
Somner,  and  in  the  fourth,  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  ten  years. 
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That  till'  accounts  we  have  of  our  cathedral 
l»eing-  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  are  false,  I  think 

the  ()resent  structure  has  very  sufficient  proofs.  I 
shall  therefore  give  such  a  description  of  what  is 
now  to  be  seen  as  I  can,  with  some  conjectures  of 
my  own,  which  may  lead  abler  judges  toward  the 
correction  of  this  part  of  its  history. 

To  this  end,  I  shall  call  this  part  Lanfranc's 
church,  without  pretending  to  adjust  who  was 
really  the  builder  of  it,  or  taking  notice  either  of 
that  body,  which  Mr.  Battely's  plan  of  Lanfranc's 
cJHU'ch  gives,  or  of  the  additional  chapel  added  to* 
it  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  Becket. 

The  outside  of  it,  from  St.  Michael's  chapel, 
eastward,  is  adorned  with  a  range  of  small  pillars, 
about  six  inches  diameter,  and  three  feet  high, 
some  with  fantastic  shafts  and  capitals,  some  with 
))lain  ones.  These  support  little  arches,  which 
intersect  each  other,  and  this  girdle,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  is  continued  round  a  stair- 
case tower,  the  eastern  cross  aisle,  and  the  chapel 
of  St.  Anselm,  to  the  new  building,  added  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Thomas  Becket. 
The  casing  of  St.  Michael's  chapel  has  none  of 
them ;  but  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  answer- 
ing to  this  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  not 
being  so  fitted  to  the  wall,  shows  some  of  them 
behind  that ;  so,  in  all  probability,  they  were  at 
first  continued  quite  round  the  whole  building  of 
Lanfranc's  church,  unless  perhaps  at  the  west  end 
of  it. 

Our  church  yard  has  been  so  raised  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  height  this 
girdle  at  first  stood  from  the  ground;    but  the 
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pillars  rise  iVom  alxjiit  the  level  of  tiu-  floor  within. 
iThe  Walls  abo\G  them  are  reiTiarka})ly  bare  of 
ornaments,  bnt  the  staircase  tovvet  just  mentioned ; 
and  its  opposite,  as  soon  as  they  rise  clear  of  the 
l)uildin2^,  are  enriched  with  stories  of  this  colo- 
nade,  one  above  another,  up  to  the  platfomi  from 
whence  their  spires  arise,  and  the  remains  of  tln^ 
two  larger  towers  to  the  east,  that  called  St.  An- 
selm's  chapel,  and  that  which  answers  to  it  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  are  decorated  much  aftei* 
the  same  manner  as  high  as  they  rise  at  present. 

The  arches,  on  w  hich  the  floor  of  our  choir  is 
raised,  are  supported  by  pillars  of proj:>er  substance, 
whose  capitals  are  as  various  and  fantastical  as 
those  of  the  little  ones  I  have  been  describing, 
and  so  are  their  shafts,  some  being  roimd,  others 
canted,  twisted,  or  carved,  so  that  hardly  tw  o  of 
them  are  alike,  except  such  as  are  quite  plain. 

These,  I  suppose,  we  may  conclude  of  tlie  same 
age,  and  if  buildings  in  the  same  style  may  be 
supposed  so,  here  we  may  find  grounds  from 
whence  to  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  this  part  of 
of  the  church,  though  its  historians  have  left  us 
in  the  dark.  In  Leiand's  Collectanea,  we  have 
the  history  and  description  of  a  vault  imder  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Oxford,  called 
"  Gry  mbald's  Crypt.''  Grymbald  was  one  of  those 
great  and  accomplished  men  whom  king  Alfred 
invited  into  England,  about  the  year  900,  to 
assist  him  in  restoring  Christianity,  learning,  and 
the  liberal  arts.  This  crypt,  or  vault,  is  allowed 
to  be  of  his  building,  and  he  is  said  here  to  have 
erected  a  monument  for  himself,  which,  on  some 
disagreement   between   him   and    the   Oxonians, 


he  removed  to  Winchester.  Those  who  compare 
the  vault  under  our  choir,  with  the  description 
and  prints  given  of  Grymbald's  crypt,  will 
easily  see,  that  the  same  designers,  and  the 
same  workmen,  could  hardly  have  erected  tAvo 
buildings  more  strongly  resembling  each  other 
than  these,  except  that  ours  at  Canterbury  is 
larger,  and  more  profusely  decorated  with  variety 
of  fancied  ornaments ;  the  shafts  of  several  of  our 
pillars  being  twisted,  or  otherwise  varied,  and 
many  of  the  capitals  just  in  such  grotesque  taste 
as  the  four  given  us  in  the  print  of  Grymbald. 

If  any  thing  can  ascertain  the  age  of  that  part 
of  the  church  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  this, 
I  think,  bids  fairest  for  that  purpose. 

And,  as  those  who  built  this  vault  may  be 
supj)osed  to  have  raised  the  walls  also,  let  us  see 
how  far  the  appearance  of  the  present  ones  may 
contribute  to  that  end. 

Though  we  find  them  so  void  of  ornament, 
they  are  not  without  a  subject  for  our  curiosity, 
which  is  a  number  of  arches,  now^  walled  up, 
which  could  never  be  designed  for  discharging 
the  weight  over  windows  so  disposed  as  those  ^ve 
see  at  present,  plainly  appearing  to  have  been 
broken  out  at  some  other  time  than  when  the 
walls  themselves  were  built. 

This  leads  me  to  a  conjecture  which  I  submit 
to  my  reader :  it  is,  that  as  Lanfranc's  coming 
was  about  two  hundred  years  after  Grymbald's 
time,  he  might  find  those  walls  very  fit  to  make 
use  of  in  his  grand  repair  of  the  church,  and  its 
offices ;  and  save  a  vast  deal  of  time,  labour,  and 
expense.     The  windows  of  this  ohl  building  hv 
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might  stop  up,  and  make  new  ones,  in  what 
phices  and  of  wliat  forms  he  pleased,  and  leave 
the  walls,  as  we  see  them,  without  regarding  the 
irregular  appearance  they  make  on  the  outside, 
even  to  this  day. 

It  may  not  only  account  for  these  irregularities, 
but  give  an  air  of  credibility  to  Edmer's  assertion, 
"  That  the  work  of  Lanfranc  was  performed  in 
seven  years." 

Mr.  Battely  is  not  of  this  opinion,  and  trans- 
lates Edmer's  words,  \_a  fundament  is  fernie  totam 
perfectam  reddidit]  "  he  almost  entirely  completed 
the  work  from  the  very  foundation  thereof." 

When  we  are  told  in  what  time  it  was  "  almost 
done,"  we  are  led  to  ask  what  prevented  its  being 
quite  so,  and  how  much  time  it  took  in  the 
whole ;  but  if  we  translate  the  passage  that  (in 
seven  years)  "  he  completed  the  whole  almost 
from  the  foundation ; "  this  will  not  only  render 
his  story  more  probable,  but  make  better  sense  of 
the  words  immediately  following,  "which  being  so 
perfected,  prol)ably  he  innovated  the  name  and 
title  of  it,  dedicating  the  same  to  the  Holy 
Trinity." 

That  the  church  was  twice  rebuilt  after  this 
time,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe. 

That  Anselm  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  all  that 
Lanfranc  had  done  not  twenty  years  before,  seems 
highly  improbable.  Mr.  Somner  never  mentions 
it.  Mr.  Battely  himself  shows  how  little  occasion 
there  could  be  for  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
Anselm  had  to  encounter  in  his  possession  (if  we 
may  call  it  so)  of  the  archbishoprick. 

lie  tells  us  that,  "when  the  prelate  came  to  it, 
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he  found  the  hinds  and  revenues  of  it  so  miserably 
wasted,  that  there  was  not  enough  left  for  his 
bare  subsistence.  In  the  first  year  he  struggled 
with  want,  poverty,  and  the  king's  displeasure  : 
then  spent  three  years  in  banishment,  borrowing 
money  for  his  maintenance. 

"  When  recalled,  and  labouring  to  pay  his  debts, 
he  was  within  two  years  banished  again,  and  the 
king  (Henry  I.)  seized  upon  all  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishoprick,  and  retained  them  in  his  own  hands 
for  four  years."  However,  we  find  he  lived  to 
get  over  these  difficulties,  to  be  a  benefactor  to 
this  cathedral,  by  enlarging  and  beautifying  its 
choir,  and  to  found  and  endow  the  n»imnery  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  city. 

The  authors  I  quote  agree,  that  Edmer  says, 
"the  oratory,  or  choir,  as  far  as  from  the  great 
tower  from  the  east  end,  was,  by  the  care  of 
Archbishop  Anselm,  enlarged,  and  that  Ernulph 
rebuilt  the  fore  part  [priorem  partem]  of  the 
church  which  Lanfranc  had  erected ; "  but  as  to 
the  word  [dejectam]  they  disagree :  Mr.  Som- 
ner  seems  to  understand  it  as  "of  a  part  fallen  to 
decay;"  and  Mr.  Battely,  "that  Ernulj)h  pulled 
down  a  new  structure  in  order  to  rebuild  it." 

T'liis  difference  perhaps  is  a  triHe :  but  Mr. 
Battely's  sense  of  the  expression  [priorem  partem] 
the  "fore  part,"  is  by  no  means  so.  In  his  edition 
of  Soniner,  page  87,  he  says,  "by  the  fore  part 
of  the  church,  the  reader  must  understand  the 
whole,  quite  from  the  great  tower,  now  called 
Bell  Harry  steeple,  to  the  east  end." 

And  in  the  supi)lement,  page  11,  "going  on 
still  toward  the  east,  beyond  the  patriarchal  chair, 
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we  come  to  a  chapel  in  the  front  of  the  whole 
church,  in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity."  And  again,  page  13,  "this  fore 
part  of  the  church  here  spoken  of,  was  all  that 
part  of  the  church  from  the  great  tower  to  the 
east  end." 

By  this  singularity,  he  carries  his  fore  part  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  building,  and  seem& 
not  aw  are,  that  the  front  and  the  fore  part  of  a  build- 
ing are  almost  synonimous  terms.  See  Chap. XII. (c) 

[Before  the  reader  enters  the  following  chapter, 
the  editor  presumes  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
introduce,  from  Biblio.  Topograph.  Brit.  No.  xlii, 
the  following  "  Letter  from  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Essex  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  containing  observations 
on  Canterl)ury  Cathedral. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  I,  1760 
"  Sir, 

"If  I  may  judge  by  the  question  you  proposed 
to  me  (in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Webb)  concerning 
the  different  thickness  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
choir  at  Canterbury,  you  have  some  suspicion 
that  those  walls  have  been  altered  since  they  were 
•  milt,  which  alterations  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  extraordinary  thickness.  If  this  is  your 
opinion,  as  it  is  rimie,  then  I  fancy  we  are  both  of 
the  same  opinion  about  other  particulars  relating 
to  this  church,  though  the  short  opportunity  I 
had  of  seeing  it,  did  not  furnish  me  with  all  the 
materials  to  support  my  opinion. 

"  Soon  after  my  return  from  Canterbury,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  examining  my  memoranda 
made  in  and  about  that  cathedral ;  and  upon  com- 
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parinj;  wluit  J  ihciv  obsol•^('(l  with  Gervasc's 
ciccoiint  ol"  tlio  biiniiiig  and  rebitildiu^  the  choir  of 
Conrad,  (as  it  is  published,  with  Edwin's  plan,  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,)  1  had  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  that  account  mijj^ht  be  entirely 
depended  upon. 

"  In  the  description  which  he  j^ives  us  of  Con- 
rad's choir,  and  in  Mr.  Battely's  plan  made  from 
that  description,  there  Mere  24  columns  in  that 
choir,  0  of  which  stood  in  a  direct  line  on  each 
.side,  and  (j  more  which  formed  a  semicircle.  1 
doubt  not  but  he  is  very  right  in  his  account  of 
those  that  stood  in  direct  lines;  but,  if  my  ob- 
servations are  not  wrong',  there  were  no  more 
than  4  in  the  semicircle,  which  makes  the  number 
of  columns  in  Conrad's  choir  but  22  in  all.  I  have 
reiison  to  believe  that  this  was  not  Gervase's  mis- 
take, but  in  the  copying  his  manuscript  where 
IV  might  easily  be  taken  for  VI. 

"  After  describing  the  church,  he  says,  in  the 
year  1 174,  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad  was  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  and  thai  this  choir  teas  rebuilt 
from  the  very  Joundalion,  which  work  was  under- 
taken by  William  of  Sens,  a  French  architect, 
who  was  a  whole  year  in  taking  it  down. 

"Now  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  wliether" 
this  account  is  altogether  true ;  for  by  my  obser- 
vations it  seems  that  as  much  of  the  present  choir 
as  is  covnprise<l  between  the  great  tower,  and  the 
two  little  towers  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Anselm, 
is  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  original  choir  of  Conrad, 
and  that  all  tlui  columns,  if  not  all  the  arches 
above  them,  with  the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles, 
as  far  as  the  east  cross,  belonged  to  that  choir. 
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"  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fire  destroyed 
no  more  of  the  building  than  the  monks'  stalls 
and  the  roof  of  the  choir,  which  at  that  time  was 
only  ceiled  with  wood,  and  painted  ;  but  that  the 
said  aisles  were  not  much  hurt,  being  vaulted 
with  stone ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  more  of 
the  choir  was  taken  down  than  the  semicircular 
end  and  chapel  adjoining ;  and  it  is  probable 
Gervase  meant  no  more,  as  the  ancients  often  dis- 
tinguish that  part  by  the  name  of  chorus. 

"  The  taking  down  of  this,  with  a  pillar  and  two 
arches,  on  each  side,  for  enlarging  the  openings 
into  the  east  cross,  and  securing  the  remaining 
arches,  might  be  the  work  in  which  William  of 
Sens,  the  first  architect  employed  the  first  year ; 
and  if  this  conjecture  be  true,  then  the  pieces  of 
wood  which  have  been  fixed  in  those  arches  were 
tyes  of  his  fixing,  to  secure  the  work  till  the 
whole  was  finished,  as  the  arches  could  not  well 
stand  without  some  such  continuance. 

"  If  the  building  was  not  taken  down,  many 
alterations  must  necessarily  have  been  made  in  it, 
not  only  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  new  work, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  vaulting  the  middle 
aisle ;  and  some  of  the  alterations  may  be  the 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  thickness  you  observe 
in  the  walls.  I  cannot  say  that  I  observed  the 
different  thickness  of  them,  but  that  the  inner 
part  was  of  a  different  style  from  the  outside,  1 
noted  in  my  pocket  book  at  that  time. 

"  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  building  so  completely  as  I  could  wish,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken 
in  my  opinion,   though  I  have  other  observations 
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that  seem  to  confirm  it ;  but,  as  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  whole  throughout,  you 
may  find  some  pleasure  in  examining  it.  And  if 
any  observations  that  I  have  made  upon  the  build- 
ing can  further  your  enquiry,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
answer,  as  far  as  they  can  assist  me,  any  queries 
you  please  to  propose  upon  that  subject. 

And  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

James  Essex.] 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Conjectural  History  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cajdvr- 
bury,  fr&m  the  earliest  Accounts  of  it,  to  the 
Fire  in  1174. 

I  HAVE  observed,  Chap.  V.  that  at  Augustine's 
arrival  in  Britain,  anno  dom.  597,  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  granted  him  two  churches,  used  and 
perhaps  built  by  the  Christian  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions,  vv^hile  they  kept  garrisons  in  our 
island ;  one,  not  half  a  mile  out  of  our  city,  the 
other  within  it,  and  at  the  eastern  part.  («)* 

The  former  (St.  Martin's)  was  at  that  time  in 
use,  being  the  chapel  of  Queen  Bertha,  who  was 
a  Christian.  This,  therefore,  we  may  believe, 
was  kept  in  a  condition  suitable  to  the  service 
and  the  congregation. 

And  there  first  Augustine  and  his  companions 
performed  their  devotions. 

But  it  was  too  small  to  receive  such  numbers 
as  followed  these  monks,  who  soon  found  en- 
couragement to  fit  up  that  within  the  city,  {b) 
which  probably  had  been  neglected  while  Ethel- 
bert and  his  people  continued  heathens ;  and  might 
take  them  some  time  to  repair  and  enlarge,  {c) 

When  this  was  done,  Augustine  (having  con- 
verted Ethelbert  and  been  himself  consecrated  a 

*  These  notes  from  (n)  to  (i)  make  the  following  chapter 
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])ishop  in  France)  made  it  his  cathedral  and  de- 
dicated it  to  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Mr.  Battely,  in  his  additions  to  Somner,  page  5, 
says,  "  In  the  first  two  hundred  years  after  Au- 
i::ustine,  this  church  flourished  without  meeting 
with  any  considerable  molestations." 

On  the  contrary,  during  this  period  Archbisliop 
Cuthbert,  translated  hither  from  Hereford,  anno 
flom.  74 1 ,  was  a  very  valuable  benefactor  to  it ;  ob- 
taining from  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  licence  for 
burial  within  its  precinct,  and  erecting  a  mag- 
nificent range  of  buildings,  almost  contiguous  to 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  for  baptisteries,  (d) 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  archbishops ;  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

But  this  state  of  prosperity  and  tranquility  was 
dreadfully  interrupted,  when  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarous  Danes,  in  the  following  yeai-s,  filled 
the  whole  nation  with  terror  and  confusion. 

Canterbury  seems  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
mark  of  their  fury,  and  its  cathedral  was  so  run 
to  decay,  that  Arclibjshop  Odo,  anno  dom.  938. 
found  it  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  walls  damaged 
and  luieven,  and  the  rafters  threatening  to  fall  on 
those  who  should  venture  under  them. 

The  good  archbishop  ordered  the  roof  to  be 
taken  down,  and  the  walls  to  be  made  fit  to 
receive  a  new  one,  whicli  he  raised  and  covered 
with  lead  ;  but  these  effects  of  his  piety  and  mu- 
nificence did  not  long  remain  undemolished  ;  for 
in  1011  these  savages  returned  again,  as  cruel  as 
ever,  laying  all  waste  with  iire  and  sword;  and, 
(as  the   walls  of  our  church  were  nol    built  of 
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combustible  materials)  piling  up  wooden  vessels  to 
the  roof  Oclo  had  raised,  as  the  readiest  method 
they  could  take  to  convey  the  flames  thither,  and 
complete  the  destruction  w^hich  was  their  glory 
and  their  sport. 

When  Canute,  the  Dane,  had  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  reigned  alone  in  it,  he 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  new  subjects  to  his 
government,  by  restoring  order  in  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state,  and  making  amends  for  the  mis- 
chiefs done  by  his  countrymen  to  those  religious 
houses  they  had  been  so  fond  of  demolishing ; 
and  particularly  to  our  cathedral,  not  only  by  his 
royal  munificence  to  Archbishop  Egelnoth,  who, 
presiding  here  from  1020  to  1038,  began  and 
finished  the  repair  of  it,  but  by  making  a  present 
to  it  of  his  crown  of  gold. 

The  successors  of  Egelnoth  took  so  little  care 
to  follow  his  good  example,  that  when  Lanfranc 
came  to  the  see,  anno  dom.  1070,  he  found  his 
cathedral  so  reduced  by  accidents  and  neglect, 
that  (as  Mr.  Battely  says,  page  68)  he  rebuilt  it 
from  the  ground,  (e) 

But  I  rather  believe  a  thorough  repair  of  great 
part  of  it  was  all  that  he  found  necessary ;  for 
though  a  fire  three  years  before  his  coming  had 
done  considerable  mischief  here,  particularly 
among  the  ancient  charters  and  records,  (as  Mr. 
Battely  says,  page  7,)  the  stone-work  was  incom- 
bustible ;  and,  as  neglect  of  divine  service  in  the 
cathedral  is  not  mentioned  among  the  many  faults 
laid  to  Stigand's  charge  by  the  monkish  writers, 
we  may  suppose  it  was  kept  up,  so  that  Lanfranc 
found  a  choir  here  capable  of  being  fitted  to  his 


Canute  . 

t  IV  to/ J  ^ji-ut'  t'ii'/ffii/  ({( ^^t'/u/i'ii  ;S^c't/ttm*u(o  trtt?  tU'i'-; 
■         /    -^       ■  ■  ^"^  ^  .-  /<// 
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taste,  and  tlion.i;lit  it  l)etter  to  make  liis  new  work 
comply  Avitli  the  old,  than  to  pull  all  down  and 
rebuild  from  the  foundations.  This  I  think  will 
fairly  account  for  the  fabric,  even  in  our  days, 
being-  not  so  straight  as  it  should  be,  and  make  it 
appear  of  greater  antiquity  than  many  suppose  it. 
Therefore  when  I  speak  of  this  as  Lanfranc's 
work,  it  is  to  distinguish  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  building;  but  much  of  it  I  take  to  be  of  a 
(hite  prior  to  his  time  by  many  years. 

It  begins  at  the  west  door  of  the  choir,  to  which 
we  go  up  by  many  steps,  for  it  is  raised  high  on 
vaults  and  pillars,  not  of  the  Norman  taste,  but 
that  of  King  Alfred's  time,  about  the  year  900, 
[See  Chap.  X.]  the  east  end  being  finished  (as  in 
Mr  Battely's  plan  of  Conrad's  church)  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  between  the  tower  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  floor  of  this,  as  it  is  raised  on  vaults  of  the 
same  height,  was  at  first,  I  suppose,  level,  or  nearly 
so,  for  its  whole  length,  and  that  Lanfranc  made 
little  or  no  alteration  in  this  particular.  (/) 

Anselm,  who  succeeded  Lanfranc,  made  great 
improvements  to  this  choir,  and  designed  more 
tlian  he  lived  to  finish,  (g-) 

Prior  Ernulph,  while  he  stayed  here,  assisted 
greatly  in  these  works,  and  so  did  Conrad,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  lived  so  long  after  Anselm, 
as  to  finish  the  whole  in  so  grand  and  magnificent 
a  manner,  that  all  the  honour  of  it  was  ascribed 
to  him  :  the  names  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  were 
forgotten,  and  the  choir  was  called  Conrad's  glo- 
rious choir,  (h) 

After  this,  according  to  Gervase,  a  chapel  was 
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built  ill  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  adjoining  to 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  (which  he  calls  the 
front  of  it)  but  without  side  of  the  wall,  through 
which  a  door  of  communication  was  opened  into 
it. 

This,  I  suppose,  was  finished  at  such  a  time, 
that  Archbishop  Becket  consecrated  it,  and 
said  the  first  mass  there.  His  words  are,  ubl 
heatus  martyr  Thomas  die  co7isecrationis  suce  pri- 
mam  missam  celehravit,  (i) 


Ill 


CHAP.  XII. 

Notes  OH  the  Conjectural  History. 

(a)  Some  mistakes  of  Mr.  Camtlen  and  Mr. 
Battely,  in  rcjuard  to  these  churches,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  in  Chaf.  IX. 

(h)  Mr.  Battely,  in  page  6,  would  prove  tlm 
cliurch  a  very  large  one,  froin  the  following  pafi- 
sage  in  Osborn's  Life  of  Arciihishop  Odo;  Tantce 
magiiitudinis  temphim  non  reperieh(itin\  qnce  ml 
c((piciidwm  numeros(B plehis  multitudirum  vitlcretnr, 
which  he  translates,  "at  that  time  there  was  no 
othei^  church  in  these  parts  big  enough  to  hohl 
the  vast  numljei's  of  people  that  did  resort  to  it." 
But  if  we  leave  out  the  word  other,  (an  addition 
j)urely  his  own,)  the  passage  only  saj^s,  here  was 
no  church  capable  of  receiving  such  multitudes 
as  followed  St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Battely  says  also, 
that  the  fabric  which  Odo  repaired  was  that  built 
by  the  believing  Romans;  but  quotes  no  authority 
for  this. 

He  adds  too  from  Osborn,  "  that  while  this 
church  lay  uncovered,  at  the  prayer  of  Odo 
there  was  neither  wind  nor  rain  within  i\\v 
walls  of  it,  to  hinder  the  clergy  from  celel)rating 
the  divine  offices  ;  nor  yet  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  to  hinder  .the  full  and  constant  resort  of 
people  to  the  clmrch  ;  tliough  all  the  same  time 
it  Avas  a  more  than  f>rdinary  wet  season  round 
about.' 
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(c)  How  large  this  fabric  was  when  Augustine 
took  it  in  hand,  does  not  appear  :  but  that  con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made  to  it,  of  which 
history  gives  no  account,  the  building  itself  proves 
very  strongly ;  and  shows,  that  the  director  of 
the  new  work  was  so  careless  or  ignorant  in  plan- 
ning it,  as  not  to  carry  it  on  in  a  right  line  with 
the  old ;  so  that  the  church  is  too  crooked  to 
seem  the  design  of  one  architect. 

This  fault  is  easily  discovered,  by  a  view  from 
the  west  door  of  the  choir  toward  the  altar,  as 
well  as  by  observing  the  pavement  of  the  eastern 
cross  where  the  angle  is  made ;  for  when  that 
came  to  be  laid,  the  stones  did  not  fit  as  they 
should  have  done,  and  the  irregularity  was  reme- 
died (if  we  may  call  it  so)  by  cutting  many 
of  them  out  of  square  in  some  places,  and  botch- 
ings  of  plaister  in  others.  These,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  repaired  with  stone  ;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  blunder  being  visible  enough  from  the 
principal  columns  to  the  outside  walls  in  each 
cross  aisle. 

(d)  In  the  gentleman's  magazine  for  1774,  page 
508,  is  a  letter,  signed  W.  and  D.  the  writer  of 
which,  and  I,  differ  very  much  in  our  opinion 
concerning  baptisteries,  and  baptismal  churches. 
Mine  is,  that  every  congregation  of  Christians 
(however  small)  was  at  first  a  baptismal  church, 
into  which  converts  were  admitted  by  that  sacra- 
ment without  delay.  For  which  see  Acts,  ch.ii.41 ; 
ch.viii.  12,and38;ch.x.48;andch.xvi.33.  This 
was  long  before  the  distinction  of  cathedrals  and 
parishes. 

Mr.  Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  vol.  1.  |)a^e  130,  .<hows,  that  anciently 
there  was  but  one  baptistery  in  a  city,  which  was 
at  the  bishop's  church  (the  cathedral :)  and  that, 
in  after  a^es,  this  privilege  was  granted  only  to 
such  places  «is  the  bishop  appointed,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Had  W.  and  D.  shown  how  and  when  the  ca- 
theclrals  parted  with  this  honour,  or  that  the 
monks,  when  planted  in  the  cathedrals,  did  or 
could  give  it  up,  he  had  done  something.  If  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  build  baptisteries, 
than  to  have  fixed  fonts  in  their  churches,  whether 
tliis  was  resigning  or  asserting  the  lionour  of  the 
cathedral,  is  hardly  worth  debating. — It  was  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  erected  the  building 
I  am  speaking  of,  with  a  view  of  maintaining 
and  securing  the  privileges  he  thought  his  had 
a  right  to,  and  particularly  that  of  a  place  of 
sepulture,  wliich  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  were 
very  desirous,  and  even  riotous  in  claiming  for 
their  monastery,  when  he  and  Bregwin,  his  suc- 
cessor were  buried  there. 

W.  and  D.  observe,  that  few  old  baptisteries 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  and  cliapels, 
formerly  belonging  to  monasteries  in  this  king- 
dom ;  but  our  difference  is  not  in  regard  to 
monasteries  ))ut  cathedrals,  particularly  this  at 
Canterbury ;  though,  perhaps,  the  churches  and 
chapels  built  so  very  near  several  of  our  ca- 
thedrals, and  now  become  parochial,  might,  if 
we  could  trace  their  original,  prove  to  be  of  this 
kind. 

Archbishop  Cuthbert's  baptisteries,  &c.  re- 
mained till  the  fire  in  1174. 
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How  far  Archbishop  Echiumd's  constitution 
about  stone  fonts,  500  years  after  Cuthbert's 
time,  relates  to  this  dispute,  I  refer  to  the  reader ; 
but  as  to  Lingwood's  expression,  ecclesia  baptis- 
mali  sive  cathedrali  sive  parochiali,  a  baptismal 
church,  whether  cathedral  or  parochial,  being 
quoted  to  prove  cathedral  churches  were  not  bap- 
tismal ones,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  such  an  argument. 

That  the  silver  font  here,  mentioned  by  Leland, 
is  a  proof  that  our  church  was  a  baptismal  one  in 
King  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  w  ill  hardly  be 
disputed,  I  believe. 

(e)  That  Mr.  Battely's  accounts  of  our  church, 
in  the  second  part  of  Cantuaria  Sacra,  are  not 
easily  reconcilable  to  the  probability  I  would 
always  keep  within  view,  will  appear  from  the 
variety  of  them,  in  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning 
of  that  work. 

Lanfranc  (he  tells  us,  page  7,)  at  his  iirst  com- 
ing to  this  see,  anno  dom.  1073,  pulled  down  the 
old  church  to  the  very  foundations,  that  he  might 
buikl  a  new  one  on  the  same  ground.  That  he 
lived  to  see  it  finished,  and  divine  service  ce- 
lebrated in  it,  all  agree. 

His  next  care  was  to  provide  the  necessary 
acconnnodations  for  those  who  were  to  perform 
that  service.  All  this,  with  the  palace  and  mo- 
nastery, and  surrounding  the  whole  w  ith  a  wall 
of  stone,  w^e  are  told,  page  9,  was  finished  in 
seven  years  :  that  at  this  time,  all  the  remains  of 
the  old  church,  which  age  and  tire  had  not  de- 
stroyed, were  taken  down  to  the  ground,  and 
that  the  new  one  was  built  on  a  different  model ; 
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but  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake,  for  reasons 
which  my  reader  has  seen  in  Chapter  X. 

That  soon  after  his  death,  this  choir  was  taken 
quite  down  l)y  Anselm,  his  immediate  successor ; 
and  Mr.  Battely  observes,  page  12,  that  uncUir 
such  vexations  as  this  archbishop  suffered  through 
the  kinj^'s  disph^asure,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
(he  might  have  said  quite  so)  he  should  be  able 
to  l)egin,  and  carry  on  so  great  a  w  ork,  and  to 
furnish  this  church  with  such  ornaments,  as  made 
the  rich  ones  which  Lanfranc  had  formerly  given, 
.seem  few,  mean,  and  of  no  regard,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  this  new  choir. 

He  proceeds  to  show,  page  13,  how  little  oc- 
casion there  could  be  for  this,  as  Lanfranc's  choir 
could  not  seem  fallen  to  decay,  but  was  purposely 
taken  or  cast  down ;  that  Ernulph  might  rebuild 
it  from  the  great  tower  to  the  east  end,  which  he 
calls  one  half  of  the  structure.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
whole,  if  all  the  remains  of  the  old  church,  which 
age  and  fire  had  spared,  were  taken  down  to  the 
ground,  as  he  told  us  a  few  pages  before :  .so  that 
the  west  door  of  the  choir,  and  the  steps*  leading 
up  to  it,  must  appear  to  have  been  the  proper 
front  at  that  time,  to  all  those  who  so  call  that 
face  of  a  building,  where  they  see  the  })rincipal 
entrance  to  it. 

This  one  circumstance,  (to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Battely's  strange  accounts  of  building  and  rebuild- 
ing,) I  think,  may  justify  my  not  calling  that  end 
of  our  church  where  there  was  no  entrance  the 


•  A  few  years  since  when  tbe  splendid  dome  of  the  great  tower  was 
lieaiitifiod,  Mr.  Jesse  Wliiti',  at  his  own  expence,  relaid  ii  portion  of  the  flijrht 
iiexe  spoken  of. 

i2 
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front,  tbougli  some  (who  do  not  look  for  it  at  the 
outside  of  a  building)  seem  desirous  of  proving  it  so. 

These  critics  in  architecture  will  perhaps  be 
ofi^nded,  if  I  tax  Gervase  with  having  made  a 
great  blunder,  and  led  Mr.  Battely  into  one  so 
much  greater,  tliat  he  seems  to  confound  parts  of 
the  Imilding  with  the  whole:  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  which  he  is  treating  of. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  177.5,  Mr. 
Watson  appears  in  defence  of  Mr.  Cattely  :  and, 
not  observing  that  I  l.ave  mentioned  Ernulph, 
page  145,  as  rebuilder  of  the  body  of  the  church 
to  the  west  end  and  the  entrance  there,  concludes 
that  I  am  then  speaking  of  the  choir,  &c.  which 
he  found  new  and  well  built  by  Lanfranc. 

He  quotes  William  of  Malmsbury,  as  Mr. 
Battely  has  done,  who  translates  dejectam  priorem 
partem  ecciesi^  qnam  Lanfrancus  cedificaverat,  ndeo 
splcndide  crexit  Ernulphus,  (^t. — the  fore  part  of 
the  church,  which  Lanfranc  had  built,  being  pid- 
led  down, Ernulph  raised  up  anew  so  splendidly,&c. 

A  translation  at  least  as  literal,  and  more  con- 
sistent with  history  and  probability,  as  w^ll  as 
with  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  fore- 
part, would  run  thus :  The  fore  part  [or  body]  of 
the  church,  which  Lanfranc  had  built,  being  in 
ruins,  Ernulph  raised  it  up,  &c. 

Whether  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  English,  neglects 
the  word  priorem,  the  better  to  justify  his  saying 
Ernulph  erected  that  part  of  thechurch  w  hich  Lan- 
franc had  built,  he  knows  best;  and  why  he  makes 
Lanfranc's  choir  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
Anselm,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
passage  he  quotes :    Mr.  Somner  takes  no  notice 
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uf  any  siicli  demolition  at  that  time.  What  ho 
jsays  of  Ansehn  relates  to  the  ini[)r<)venients  he 
added  to  Lanfranc's  choir,  which  Eruulph  would 
hai-dly  destroy  while  Anselni  lived,  as  he  did 
some  years  after  that  prior  was  promoted  to  be 
abhot  of  Peterborougi),  and  appointed  ConratI 
to  succeed  him  here. 

Thus  does  Mi*.  Watson  argue,  to  prove  Ernulph 
to  be  the  biiilder  of  Conrads  glorious  choir  ;-  a 
title,  which,  it  seems,  Malmsbury  knew  nothing 
of.  He  might  be  a  faithful  reporter  of  what 
account  he  had  concerning  these  improvements, 
while  the  account  itself  fell  far  short  of  being  full 
and  circumstantial. 

However,  nothing  that  he  says  supposes  the 
fore-part,  or  front  of  the  church,  to  have  been  at 
the  east  end  ;  a  notion,  which  places  that  com- 
monly called  the  body  in  cathedral  and  monastic 
churches,  behind  the  choir,  the  choir  beiiind  the 
altar,  the  altar  Ijehind  the  place  of  the  stone 
chair,  &c. 

Had  the  monks  and  tiieir  followers  used  the 
word  front  in  its  common  acceptation,  all  this 
confusion  would  have  been  avoided.  Had  they 
been  content  to  understand  the  word  prior  in  re- 
gard to  time,  reason  and  religion  would  have 
appeared  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  history, 
which  makes  the  finishing  a  place  for  divine 
service  the  very  first  part  of  Lanfranc's  work ; 
and  this  has  probably  been  a  general  rule  on  such 
occasions. 


^  But  in  this  he  contnulicts  Mr. Battcly's opinion,  thiit  Ansclm,  Ernulph, 
and  Conrad  were  cfiuully  benefactors  to  the  iniprovcnieuts  made  here  in 
their  time. 
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hi  point  of  time,  the  choir  of  St.  Paurs,  at 
Loudon,  is  the  prior  part  of  that  cathedral. 

I  myself  am  old  enough  to  remember  that  com- 
pletely finished,  and  choral  service  performed 
several  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  ap- 
peared a  confused  mass  of  scaffolds,  with  a  vast  cir- 
cle opened  to  the  sky,  now  covered  by  the  cupola. 

But  should  I  argue  from  hence,  that  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  from  thence  to  the 
east  end  of  it,  must  be  looked  on  as  its  front ;  and 
that  the  monk,  Gervase,  if  now  living,  would 
maintain  this  opinion ;  I  believe  Mr.  Watson 
himself  would  laugh  at  me :  and  so  I  suppose  he 
would,  if  I  should  assert  that  King  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel  is  placed  at  the  front  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;  though,  if  he  was  to  see  our 
catliedral,  he  would  find  the  case  exactly  parallel. 

(f)  The  being  raised  on  vaults  makes  Mr.  Som- 
ner  find  it  difficult  to  define  (as  he  expresses  it) 
the  age  of  this  choir,  only  that  it  is  far  elder  than 
tlie  nave ;  yet  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  elder 
than  the  conquest,  but  built  by  the  Norman  Lan- 
franc,  made  archbishop  in  1070 ;  and  Ernulph, 
who  built  the  nave,  was  preferred  to  be  abbot  of 
Peterborough  in  1108.  But  all  this  difficulty  is 
owing  to  his  strong  persuasion,  that  though 
building  on  arches  was  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
it  was  not  so  in  England  after  their  departure, 
(ill  the  Normans  introduced  it  from  France. 

Had  he  known  that  at  Oxford  is  a  vault  called 
(irymbald's  Crypt,  built  about  King  Alfred's 
time,  if  not  earlier,  in  the  very  same  taste  with 
that  under  our  choir,  this  might  have  removed 
his  doubts,  and  convinced  him,  that  it  is  indeed 
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far  elder  than  tlu  nave  :  ami  liius  (^allouing,  as 
he  does,  for  damages  U)  the  upper  works  by  lire, 
and  the  additions  and  alterations  made  at  repair- 
ing those  damages)  it  will  appear  to  be  the 
structure  which  remains  standing  in  our  days, 

(^•J  Anselm,  Mr.  Somner  says,  succeeded  Lan- 
franc  as  in  his  see  so  in  his  piety ;  and,  by  his 
care,  cost,  and  prudence,  this  fabric  was  much 
enlarged.  But  if  tlie  present  walls  of  the  choir 
are  the  same  as  what  Lanfranc  repaired,  he  might 
better  have  understood  Edmer's  word  auctum, 
improved,  than  enlarged,  unless  we  suppose  he 
removed  the  liigh  altar  more  to  the  east  than  it 
stood  at  first :  if  he  did  this,  and  raised  it  up  to 
the  present  height,  this  was  certainly  a  very  great 
augmtjntation  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
choir,  and  will  account  for  the  placing  of  two 
massive  pillars  in  the  undercroft,  where  they  can- 
not possibly  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  first 
design,  but  plainly  as  added  on  some  occasion 
which  required  an  extraordinary  strengthening  of 
the  arches  under  a  new  load  laid  on  them. 

(h)  This  expression  one  would  think  sufficient 
to  ascertain  what  part  it  was  that  Conrad  finished 
in  so  magnificent  a  manner,  after  Ernulph  was 
removed  to  Peterborough,  and  Anselm  dead. 

Mr.  Battely,  indeed,  is  fond  of  representing 
tliem  all  as  partners  in  this  great  work,  and 
builders  of  the  whole,  when  he  says,  page  13, 
they  were  equally  benefactors  to  it ;  and  that  it 
was  built  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
hands  that  set  up  tlie  other  half  of  the  church, 
namely,  the  nave,  the  cross  aisle,  and  angel 
steeple. 
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But  here,  surely,  he  is  very  much  mistaken : 
the  walls  of  the  choir,  even  at  this  time,  have 
marks  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  they 
were  built  before  the  clays  of  Anselm,  or  his  pre- 
decessor, Lanfranc. 

If  we  ascribe  the  removing  and  raising  the  altar, 
the  pavement  at  that  part  with  beautiful  and  costly 
stones,  the  adding  the  west  cross  aisle  and  nave, 
and  building  the  angel  steeple,  to  Anselm  and  the 
priors  Ernulph  and  Conrad,  and  the  magnificent 
finishing  of  the  whole  by  the  last  of  these,  after 
Ernulph  was  made  abljot  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  archbishop  dead,  I  trust  reason  and  history 
will  join  in  confirming  onr  opinion. 

Thus  will  these  zealous  benefactors  receive  the 
honour  justly  due  to  them,  unblemished  by  the 
absurdity  and  extravagance  so  much  casting  down 
and  demolishing,  as  Mr,  Battely  cannot  avoid 
owning  there  was  room  to  accuse  them  of. 

(i)  If  he  wrote  thus  to  make  his  reader  believe 
that  the  first  mass  the  archbishop  ever  said  w  as  a 
private  one  in  this  chapel,  and  that  on  the  day  of 
his  being  consecrated,  I  must  own  it  has  not  that 
effect  on  me. 

I  have,'  indeed,  in  a  former  edition,  called  it 
the  day  of  his  consecration  ;  but  the  more  I  con- 
sider the  story  as  Gervase  relates  it,  the  more 
does  that  want  of  probability  strike  me,  which 
prevents  my  thinking  the  tales  of  monkish  wri- 
ters may  always  be  depended  npon  as  true  and 
indisputable. 

1  think  it  is  agreed  on,  that  the  day  of  Thomas 
Becket's  consecration  w  as  Whitsunday,  a  festival 
on  w  hich  we  may  believe  high  mass  was  celebrated 
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ill  the  choir,  with  nunv  than  ordinary  soh'ninity, 
and  that  he  was  present  and  assisting;  at  it.  To 
this  were  added  the  ceremonies  of  his  consecration 
and  inthronization,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  spent 
in  receiving-  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
of  many  of  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
attended  to  act  on  this  occasion  as  his  great 
officers,  and  to  perform  the  services  by  which 
several  of  their  estates  were  holden.  These,  we 
find,  took  care  to  appear  at  such  times  with  e(|ui- 
pages,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  prelate, 
and  display  their  own  bravery  and  fortune. 

All  these  were  to  be  entertained  by  the 
archbishop,  and  so  were  many  otiier  illustrious 
visitants,  who  came  to  see  the  show,  to  pay  tlieir 
respects,  and  partake  of  the  profuse  feastinge 
which  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  our 
days,  unless  we  except  royal  coronations. 

Does  it  appear  in  any  degree  credible,  that  the 
arclibishop  would  contrive  to  add  to  the  fatigues 
of  such  a  day,  by  saying  a  private  mass  in  a  cha- 
pel, before  he  went  to  the  more  solemn  one  in 
the  choir,  or  that  he  could  find  time  to  do  it 
if  he  would.  ? 

Or  does  it  seem  at  all  more  so,  tliat  he  who 
knew  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  in  the  highest 
post  of  the  law,  and  was  now  placed  as  high  in 
the  church,  would  neglect  saying  mass  during 
the  whole  week  of  his  having  ])een  in  priests' 
orders,  that  he  might  doit,  as  a  novice,  on  llic 
busiest  and  most  crowded  morning  lie  could  «\(  r 
exjiect  to  see? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  the  xnohIs 
primam  missam  spoken  of  the  chapel  rather  tli;iii 
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tlie  Archbishop  ;  that  he  consecrated  it,  and  said 
the  first  mass  that  was  said  there,  is  far  from 
being  repugnant  to  reason  or  to  history,  even 
that  of  Gervase,  and  shows  what  might  make  this 
saint  so  fond  as  he  says  he  was  (both  before  and 
after  his  banishment)  of  celebrating  mass,  of 
hearing  that  part  of  the  service  called  the  hours, 
and  offering  up  his  prayers  in  this  place. 

This  will  also  account  for  the  extraordinary 
care  taken  of  the  materials  of  the  altar,  when  this 
little  chapel  (after  having  been  kept  entire  some 
time,  out  of  reverence  to  St.  Thomas)  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  more  magnificent  one  now  stand- 
ing erected  in  its  room. 

An  altar  to  St.  John  the  Apostle,  he  says,  was 
raised  of  these  materials ;  and  that  we  may  not 
impute  this  to  the  reverence  the  monks  paid  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  to  the  altar,  on  account  of  the 
masses  which  had  been  celebrated  on  it,  he  adds, 
that  this  was  done  lest  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas, 
having  frequently  celebrated  those  masses  on  this 
holy  stone,  should  be  worn  out. 

The  newly  erected  chapel  seems,  in  a  short 
time,  to  have  become  entirely  devoted  to  his  ho- 
nour. We  find  no  appearance  that  an  altar  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  was  ever  erected  in  it.  The 
martyr's  relics  were  soon  lodged  here ;  his  shrine 
became  an  ornament  to  it  of  inestimable  value ; 
the  richly  coloured  windows  of  it  contained  the 
history  of  his  life  and  death ;  ^  and  not  only  tliis 
chapel,  but  the  whole  church,  though  dedicated 


3  In  one  window  a  pretty  regular  series  of  transactions  concerning  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  Beckct,  may  be  traced. 
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to  Ciirist  our  Saviour,  was  called  after  St.  Tiio- 
mas's  name. 

But  here  I  find  myself  rambling  beyond  the 
period  of  time  of  which  this  and  the  foregoing- 
chapter  were  designed  to  treat.  Let  me  return, 
then,  to  the  time  of  building  that  chapel,  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Thomas 
Becket,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  my  reader, 
without  any  thoughts  of  disputing  his  liberty  to 
judge  for  himself,  as  I  do  ;  but  hope  he  will  allow, 
that  the  conjecture  I  form  from  premises  I  have 
laid  before  him,  (though,  perhaps,  with  less  re- 
gard to  Gervase's  way  of  telling  the  story  than 
some  are  willing  to  pay,)  is  by  no  means  absurd 
or  unreasonable. 

Becket's  death  happened  Dec.  28,  1 170  ;  the 
fire  on  Sep.  5,  1174. 

The  adding  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter  to 
my  former  work,  I  fear  will  be  attended  witli 
some  tautologies,  which  I  have  taken  what  care  J 
could  to  avoid :  to  new  model  the  whole  would 
be  a  task  too  difficult  for  me  to  undertake,  so  late 
in  life,  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

For  this  I  hope  my  reader  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
make  some  allowance. 
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CHAP.  Xlll. 

Of  the  Fire  in  1174. 

I  SHALL  now  show  why  I  think  the  liistoi y  ot 
the  church  being  burned  in  1174,  rather  over 
told.  Mr.  Somner  mentions  it  somewhat  slightly, 
and  finds  not  at  whose  cost  it  recovered  itself; 
saving-,  that  the  pope's  bulls  shortly  after  provided 
that  the  offerings  to  the  then  newly  murdered  and 
canonized  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket,  should  go 
and  be  converted  for  the  repairing  of  the  church. 

One  cause,  haply,  says  he,  why  it  was  called 
St.  Thomas's  church. 

Mr.  Battely  thinks  otherwise,  and  is  more  par- 
ticular in  relating  the  destruction  and  rebuilding 
of  it,  taking  his  account  of  it  from  Gervase,  one 
of  the  monks,  an  eye  witness,  who  gives  a  very 
circumstantial  and  florid  one,  but,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  true  as  might  be  wished.  - 

When  the  monks  wrote  in  praise  of  their  friends 
and  benefactors,  they  might  find  good  reasons  to 
magnify,  as  they  might  to  aggravate  their  losses, 
when  any  misfortune  befel  them,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  embellish  with  miracles  upon  occasions. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  from  their 
authority,  "  that  while  Archbishop  Odo  was  re- 
pairing the  roof  of  this  church,  which  was  the 
work  of  three  years,  it  was  by  his  prayers  pre- 
served from  the  injury  of  all  weathers,   then  very 
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tompostuons  in  iioiirliljoiu-iii.o  parts."  And  at;ain, 
"  that  ^vhen,  on  tlie  day  of  St.  Auuustinc's  trans- 
lation, 1271,  there  were  such  tenil)le  thiuuhrs 
and  lightnings,  and  such  an  inundation  of  rain, 
that  the  city  of  Canterbnry  was  almost  drowned, 
the  flood  was  so  high  in. the  court  of  tlie  monas- 
tery (of  St.  Augustine)  and  the  church,  that  tliey 
had  been  quite  overwhelmed  with  water,  unless 
the  virtue  of  the  saints,  who  rested  there,  liad 
withstood  the  waters." 

Something  more  of  the  same  kind  will  soon 
come  in  our  way. 

An  "  Historical  Description  of  our  Cathedral," 
lately  published  here,  gives  a  translation  of  Ger- 
vase's  account  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  of 
it.  This  I  shall  take  occasion  to  quote,  but  see 
none  to  reprint.         ^ 

Gervase  says,  *'  he  neither  saw  the  choir,  (I 
suppose  Lanfranc's)  nor  found  it  described  by 
any  one ;  and  that  Edmer  had  mentioned  it, 
without  giving  any  account  of  it,  as  he  had  done 
of  the  old  church." 

To  have  seen  it  before  Archbishoj)  Anselni, 
Prior  Ernulph,  and  Prior  Conrad's  additions  and 
improvements,  Gervase  must  have  been  an  old 
man  when  he  wrote ;  for  Anselm  died  110.9,  and 
Conrad  was  translated  from  this  priory  to  tlir 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  of  Holm  in  Norfolk,  in 
1  I '26. 

But  when  Conrad's  expences  on  the  ch(Mr  liad 
made  it  so  much  more  magnificent  than  it  was  at 
first,  that  Lanfranc's  name  was  almost  forgotten, 
writers  might  think  themselves  better  miploycd 
in  pompous  encomiums  on  him  and  liis  inunifi- 
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had  made  before  his  embellishments  were  added 
to  it. 

Accordingly  Gervase  has  helped  us  to  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad,  which  may 
be  found  in  pages  10  and  1 1  of  Mr.  Battely's  sup- 
plement, but  says  nothing  that  can  lead  us  to 
believe  Lanfranc's  church  had  been  destroyed, 
that  this  might  be  erected. 

He  writes  as  an  eye-witness,  and  was  certainly 
thought  a  person  well  qualified  to  paint  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  fire,  the  distress  and  almost 
despair  to  which  the  monks  were  driven,  in  the 
strongest  colours,  as  well  as  to  extol  their  dili- 
gence and  zeal  in  restoring  their  church  to  its 
former  splendour  as  fast  as  they  could  surmount 
the  difficulties  they  laboured  under ;  and  so  to 
invite  benefactors  from  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
to  bring  or  send  contributions  toward  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  account  then  that  he  gives  amounts  to 
this  : 

"  On  September  5,  1174,  three  small  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  took  fire,  and  the 
wind  blowing  a  storm  from  that  quarter  lodged 
some  of  the  sparks  which  arose  from  them  be- 
tween the  leads  and  ceiling  of  the  cathedral ; 
this  not  being  observed,  they  kindled  a  fire  there, 
which  did  not  show  itself  till  its  violence  was 
such,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it. 

'*  The  leads  were  melted,  the  timber- work  and 
painted  ceiling  all  on  fire  fell  down  into  the  choir, 
where  the  stalls  of  the  monks  added  fresh  fuel  in 
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a})\m(]ancn  ;  so  that  tlit'  llamc  s,  incroiiscd  by  siicli 
a  luap  of  timber  to  iiCtcen  riil)its,  burnt  tlie  walls, 
and  especially  the  pillars  of  the  church." 

He  adds  also,  '*  that  not  only  the  choir  was 
consumed  in  the.sc  flames,  but  also  the  infirmary, 
with  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  some  other  oflices 
of  the  court." 

That  the  stone  walls  and  pillars,  which  were 
exposed  to  so  violent  a  fire,  must  be  very  much 
damaged  by  it,  no  one  will  doubt. 

But  when  he  tells  us,  that,  "  on  consulting 
with  artists  about  the  repair  of  it,  it  appeared, 
that  all  the  upper  works  must  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt;"  or,  as  Mr.  Battely  says,  page  15,  (1 
suppose  from  some  other  author)  "  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  must  be  taken  down  to  the  very  found- 
ation:" I  think  we  have  at  this  day  evidences 
enough  to  show  this  is  a  great  deal  more  tlian  is 
truth. 

Most  of  them  indeed  are  within  the  building, 
and  so  will  be  more  properly  produced  when  we 
come  there ;  but  they  are  not  all  so. 

The  south  side  of  that  tower  staircase,  wliich 
stands  in  the  a^ngle  made  by  the  west  wall  of  the 
upi)er  cross  aisle  with  the  south  wall  of  the 
church,  shows  what  was  the  height  of  that  aisle 
before  the  fire,  by  a  sloping  crease  or  chasing, 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  as  plainly  designed  for  re- 
ceiving the  lead  of  the  old  roof;  so  also  does  a 
row  of  stone  corbels,  on  the  west  side  of  this 
tower,  at  a  proper  height  for  bearing  a  gutter  to 
carry  off  the  rain  which  it  should  recene  from  the 
roof  of  the  choir  in  its  side  aisle. 

As  the  wind  then  blew,  this  tower  could  be  in 
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no  danger  from  the  fire,  the  whole  of  it  being-  of 
stone,  (except  the  doors)  till  we  come  to  the 
[)latform,  on  which  the  spire  stands.  This,  in- 
deed, is  built  of  timber  and  leaded,  but  so  much 
higher  than  the  roof  of  the  old  church,  that  it  is 
not  unlikely  the  storm,  at  south,  might  prevent 
the  flames  from  rising  so  as  to  reach  it. 

That  the  timbers  of  the  church  roof  were  con- 
sumed, we  may  well  believe,  but  not  so  easily 
that  the  upper  works  of  stone  should  suffer  much 
by  the  fire  ;  and  that  this  particular  tower  did 
not,  there  is  ocular  demonstration,  the  additional 
story  of  the  present  building  being  connected  to 
it  by  a  straight  upright  joint,  from  that  height  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  up  with  the  cross  aisle 
of  the  old  church. 

Indeed,  Gervase's  own  account  of  the  repair 
shows  plainly  enough,  that  the  destruction  Avas 
by  no  means  such  as  Mr.  Battely  thought  it,  as 
will  soon  appear  :  but  first  let  us  see  what  success 
attended  the  tragical  representation  the  monks 
gave  of  their  misfortunes. 

Papal  bulls  were  soon  issued  out  to  their  as- 
sistance ;  numbers  of  votaries,  from  all  parts,  and 
of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  visit  the  newly 
canonized  St.  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  undercroft, 
long  before  the  repairs  were  finished. 

For,  as  Mr.  Battely  tells  us,  page  18,  "  Philip, 
earl  of  Flanders,  came  here  in  1177,  whom  the 
king  (Henry  II.)  met,  and  had  a  conference  with, 
at  Canterbury.  In  June,  1178,  the  king  in  his 
return  from  Normandy,  paid  another  visit  to  his 
sepulchre ;  and,  in  the  next  month,  William, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  came  over  from  France, 
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^ith  a  large  retinue,  to  j)ay  his  vows  to  St.  Tlio- 
mas  at  Canterbury,  where  the  king  met  and 
received  him  honourably. 

"  In  1179,  Lewis  Vll.  king  of  France,  landed 
at  Dover,  where  our  king  expected  his  arrival. 
On  August  23,  these  two  kings  came  to  Canter- 
bury, with  a  great  train  of  nobility  of  l)oth  nations, 
and  were  received  by  the  archbishop  and  his 
comprovincials,  the  prior  and  convent,  with  great 
honour  and  unspeakable  joy. 

"  The  oblations  of  gold  and  silver,  made  by  the 
French,  were  incredible.  Tlie  king  came  in  man- 
ner and  habit  of  a  pilgrim  ;  was  conducted  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  in  solemn  procession,  where 
he  offered  his  cup  of  gold,  and  a  royal  precious 
stone,  with  a  yearly  rental  of  one  hundred  muids 
of  wine,  for  ever  to  the  convent,  contirming  this 
grant  by  royal  charter,  under  his  seal,  delivered 
in  form." 

By  the  help  of  such  noble  and  munificent  be- 
nefactors, they  soon  found  themselves  encouraged 
not  only  to  repair  all  the  damages  Lanfranc's 
church  had  suffered,  but  to  make  it  far  more  glo- 
rious than  ever. 

A  va,st  deal  of  this  work  was  done  in  eight 
years  after  the  fire,  though  the  first  had  been  spent 
in  consulting  with  workmen,  taking  down  ruins, 
and  clearing  away  of  rubbish.  Then  the  artist, 
William  of  Sens,  (as  Gervase  tells  us,)  "  erected 
four  jnllars,  two  on  each  side,  before  winter,  and 
when  that  was  over,  two  more,  and  turned  arches 
and  vaults  over  them,  &c.  This  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding shows,  that  he  had  no  foundations  to  lay, 
and  that  his  work    was  to    be  carried  on  from 
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above  the  pavement  only,  of  which  we  shall  have 
other  proofs  hereafter,  besides  a  strong  one,  in  the 
account  of  those  visits  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  undercroft,  w  hich  necessarily  supposes  that 
to  have  been  little  hurt  by  the  flames,  if  at  all. 

The  reception  also  of  so  many  princes  and  pre- 
lates as  came  hither,  (within  three  or  four  years 
after  the  accident)  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
rank,  shows,  that  the  damage  done  to  the  prior's 
lodgings,  and  other  offices  of  the  monastery,  was 
not  long  in  repairing.  These  things,  as  of  more 
immediate  necessity,  we  will  suppose  to  be  done 
first;  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  some  arches  and  vaults  were  turned. 
The  wall  therefore  of  the  churcli  was  certainly  not 
to  be  rebuilt  on  this  occasion,  and  this  is  the  wall 
which  remains  to  our  days,  for  ought  that  appears 
in  history  to  the  contrary. 

On  May  22,  1180,  "  the  church  was  in  some 
danger  from  fire  again,"  as  my  guides  say,  who 
perhaps  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  for  it 
did  no  mischief,  if  they  had  not  thought  the  mi- 
racle, by  which  it  was  preserved,  a  story  worth  the 
telling,  and  as  such  I  give  it  my  reader. 

Mr.  Somner's  account  of  it,  from  Gervase, 
page  89,  is  as  follows : 

"  A  fire  did  break  out  in  the  city,  and  burnt 
many  houses ;  it  drew  towards  Christ  Church ;  the 
monks  were  under  great  consternation;  the  dan- 
ger seemed  to  be  greater  than  human  aid  could 
prevent.  They  betook  themselves  to  divine  help 
and  particidarly  to  the  protection  of  St.  Owen, 
whose  holy  relics  were,  with  much  assurance, 
[magna  opis  fidiicia]  brought  forth,  and   placed 
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against  tlie  flames.  The  success  was  Avoiidorfiil : 
for  the  flame,  as  if  it  had  been  driven  hack  hy 
a  divine  power,  retreated,  and  made  no  further 
progress." 

Mr.  Battely,  in  page  17,  tells  us  the  same  story 
from  Thorn.  He  says,  that  *'  the  tire  raged  so 
vehemently,  as  to  become  irresistible ;  that  the 
flames  hovered  over  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, and  threatened  immediate  ruin ;  all  human 
aid  failed  ;  when,  behold,  the  coflin,  wherein  was 
the  body  of  St.  Audoenns,  was  carried  forth,  and 
placed  before  the  fire ;  by  virtue  whereof,  the 
flames  returnetl  backward,  as  if  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  blowing  of  a  strong  wind,  and  did 
not  presume  to  make  any  nearer  approach  to  the 
church." 

As  this  tale  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  divine 
power  of  St.  Owen,  and  makes  his  assistance  ne- 
cessary to  the  Almighty  on  this  occasion,  we 
hope  it  will  be  no  impeachment  to  a  man's  Chris- 
tianity, to  treat  it  as  false  and  fabulous. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Descriptiou  con tinued. 

To  RETURN  to  our  Walk  in  the  church  yard. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  upper  cross  aisle  we  see 
two  doors,  which  lead  down  to  that  very  ancient 
vaidt  under  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which  I 
have  supposed  (Chap.  X.)  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  days  of  King  Alfred,  and  is  now  the  Frencli 
church,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  when  we  visit  the  inside  of  the  building. 

A  little  more  eastward  is  the  tower,  called  that 
of  St. Peter  and  St.  Paul,  till  St.  Anselm's  shrine 
was  placed  in  it,  and  it  became  his  chapel. 

This,  iind  one  dedicated  to  St.  Andrevv,  on  tlie 
north  side  of  the  church,  have  been  much  more 
lofty  than  they  are  at  present. 

They  are  looked  upon  as  older  than  the  rest  of 
the  building,  partly,  perhaps,  from  their  maimed 
appearance,  their  upper  parts  having  been  lost, 
nobody  knows  how  long  ago,'  and  partly  from 
the  accounts  of  the  church  being  so  often  rebuilt 
(from  its  foundation)  gaining  more  credit  than 
they  seem  to  deserve. 

In  1755,  the  Antiquarian  Society  published  a 

1  They  were  standing  when  Eadwyn  made  Ins  drawing-;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  when  the  monks  extended  the  church  by  buiklina:  Becket's 
noble  chapel  at  the  eastern  end,  equal  in  heiglit  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric, 
that  they  reduced  these  towers  to  their  present  height,  that  they  might  not 
break  in  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  they  very  possibly  in- 
tended to  finish  by  a  similar  tower  on  each  side  of  Becket's  crown. 
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draw  ingot"  this  tluircli,  made  l)y  J'^;mI\vmi,  :i  iiiuiik. 
before  the  lire  in  1174.-    In  this,  tliese  towers  arc 

^  The  design  of  this  peifonnanLc  was  not  only  to  irive  s\itli  an  idi'.i  «>■ 
lie  could  of  our  cathedral  and  its  precinct,  but  to  show  the  course  of  the 
sewers,  and  how  the  monastery  was  sujiplied  with  water  from  the  roof  of 
the^churclto.by  conveyinir  the  rain  into  lit  reservoirs  ;  from  one  of  which,  in 
the  outer  ihurch-yard,  (where  the  laity  were  buried,]  a  pipe  was  laid  to  a 
larger  (which  he  calls  the  piscina)  in  that  part  now  called  the  Oaks,  into 
which  he  throws  also  another  pipe  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  and 
from  hence  the  water  was  distributed  to  the  offices  and  apartments  in  this 
quarter. 

Another  in  the  cloister  !yard  collected  what  fell  on  those  parts  of  tin- 
building,  for  the  use  'of  the  infirmary,  kitchen,  scullery,  bake-house,  and 
brew-house,  and  had  pipes  laid  to  them. 

AH  these  appear  to  have  been  in  use  when  this  drawing  was  made ; 
which  shows  also  a  well  on  the  south-side  of  the  church  with  the  contri- 
vance used  for  drawing  the  water  there  ;  and  another  in  the  herbarium  or 
kitchen  garden  with  a  pillar,  to  the  top  of  which  water  was  to  be  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  infirmary,  when  occasion  should  require. 

If  any  water  was  in  Eadwyn's  time  brought  hither  from  the  springs  in 
the  North  Holmes,  which  now  furnish  both  church  and  city  in  such  plenty, 
it  is  surprising  that  no  duct  in  his  map  is  taken  notice  of  for  being  of  such 
consequence,  considering  how  punctually  he  has  described  every  other 
method  of  providing  water  for  the  different  parts  of  the  monastery. 

And  yet  that  the  city  was  served  from  them  for  time  immemorial,  1 
think  indisputable  proofs  have  deen  discovered  in  my  memory,  though  the 
remains  of  these  old  aqueducts  were  dry  when  found  by  accident. 

Several  years  ago,  on  some  occasion  to  dig  in  a  yard  belonging  to  the 
great  house  at  the  turning  from  Broad-street  into  Ruttington-lane  in  the 
parish  of  Northgate,  a  row  of  earthern  pipes  appeared  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion: one  of  which  was  given  me  by  John  Bridges,  esq;  at  that  time  oc- 
cupier of  the  house. 

The  form  of  it  is  tapering,  the  length  about  twenty  inches,  the  dnimeter 
of  the  bore  at  the  bigger  end  about  five  inches  and  an  half,  the  lesser  end 
fitted  to  enter  such  a  bore  made  with  a  collar  or  shoulder,  rising  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  and  about  an  inch  from  the  end  to  make  a  better 
joint  and  prevent  leakage,  which  was  still  farther  i.ruvided  against  by  bury- 
ing the  whole  in  a  thick  bed  of  terras. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  guess  at  the  age  of  this  atiucdiict,  but  take  another 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  found  in  \7M  in  digging  Dr.  Gray's  grave,  in 
the  body  of  the  cathedral;  which  being  sunk  deeper  than  usual,  the 
workmen  came  to  a  pavement  of  the  broad  Roman  bricks,  and  under  it 
pipes  of  a  very  different  construction  from  those  just  now  described,  each 
being  made  in  two  pieces  as  if  slit  the  long  way,  so  that  two  were  laid  to- 
gether to  form  H  pipe ;  of  these  also  1  have  a  specimen,  the  length  of  which 
is  about  seventeen  inches  and  a  half,  tho  bore  at  the  bigger  end  (for  these 
were  made  tapuring  to  enter  one  another  as  those  found  in  Broad-street) 
full  five  inches,  and  the  thickness  about  three  (piarters  of  an  inch. 

Beside*  the  drawing  of  Eadwyn  which  is  published,  there  is  another  iii 
thtf  same  manuscript;  from  a  copy  of  which  it  »eems  to  have  been  the  (irst 
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fU'S(  ribed  as  nnished,  and  very  lofty,  as  well  as^ 
huilt  of  stone  like  the  rest  of  the  walls  and  the 
staircase  towers,  and  consequently  as  little  likely  to 
take  fire.  As  to  their  age,  no  marks  appear  either 
within  or  without  side  of  them,  from  whence  we 
may  judge  them  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  such 
other  parts  of  the  building  as  are  continued  from 
them,  in  the  very  same  taste  westwai'd,  and  pro- 
bably were  so  to  the  eastward  also,  round  the 
end  of  Lanfranc's  church,  when  finished  here  in 
a  circular  form,  toward  which  it  began  to  incline 
at  these  towers,  according  to  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Battely  has  published  of  it,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
very  just  one,  except  in  respect  of  the  body  there 
added,  for  the  walls  "of  that  never  ranged  with 
those  of  Lanfranc's  building ;  the  jji-esent  body 
being  narrower  than  the  choir  part,  and  a  strong- 
proof  still  visif)le  that  this  is  wider  than  that 
which  was  befoi'e  it. 

The  church-yard  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
been,  was  formerly  the  place  of  burial,  but  of  that 
no  memorials  are  now  to  be  seen.  Some  years 
ago  indeed  an  old  table  monument  was  standing 
a  few  yards  from  the  wall  towards  the  west  end  of 

rude  sketch  of  that  which  he  afterwards  finished.  It  appears  from  this  that 
his  intention  was  to  shew  the  diflFerent  courses  of  the  water  collected  from 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  of  that  which  was  brought  from  the  springs  ia 
the  North  Holmes,  of  which  they  had  not  been  long  in  possession.  These 
different  water  courses  are  distinguished  on  this  first  draught  by  the  colours 
yellow  and  red,  that  from  the  North  Holmes  being  yellow.  At  the  north 
east  corner  of  the  print  there  is  a  circle  for  the  water-house;  it  is  brought 
thence  under  a  tower  of  St.  Gregory's  Priory,  through  a  field,  an  orchard, 
a  vineyard,  and  under  the  city  wall  into  the  priory.  As  the  drawing  from 
which  the  print  is  made  is  coloured,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  different 
water  courses  luul  been  expressed  by  a  difference  in  shading  them,  that 
these  two  aqueducts  might  have  been  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  from  flic  great  sewer  which  runs  across  what  is  now  called  the  Greeu 
Courf. 
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tin'  l)0(ly,  which  had  marks  of  hciiig  oik  c  inlaid 
with  a  hi2,ure  and  fillets  of  brass,  hut  no  tradition 
remained  of  the  person's  name  who  had  been  in- 
tended there.  It  fell  to  pieces  by  degrees,  and  the 
rubl)ish  of  it  has  been  cleared  away. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Anselms 
cha|x?l  a  wall  crosses  our  way,  with  a  very  ancient 
arch  in  it,  corruptly  called  the  centry  gate,  as 
parting  the  cemetery  or  burying-place  of  the  laity 
from  that  of  the  monks,  and  the  garden  oi"  tiie 
convent,  at  present  called  the  Oaks,  (though  no 
trees  of  that  kind  have  been  grow  ing  there  within 
the  memory  of  us  or  our  fathers,)  or  perhaps  fix>m 
the  sanctuary  it  led  to. 

When  we  hav€  passed  this  gate,  the  church 
makes  a  different  figure  from  w  hat  it  has  hitherto 
done ;  for  what  we  ^ee  now  was  added  to  the 
church  by  the  monks  when  they  had  repaired  the 
damages  done  to  it  by  the  fire  in  1 174. 

In  the  assignment  of  prebendal  houses  in  1546, 
each  of  them  had  a  spot  of  ground  for  a  garden 
allotted  here. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the   Chapel  of  the  Holy   Trinity,  sometimes 
called  that  of  St.  Thomas  Beckct. 

This  fine  chapel  may  be  looked  on  as  a  separate 
building-,  adjoining  indeed  to  that  so  lately  re- 
paired, and  equally  lofty,  but  in  a  different  style, 
and  by  no  means  inferior  in  beauty. 

Here  by  the  way  we  may  observe,  how  perfectly 
well  skilled  the  monks  were  in  the  art  of  raising 
contributions.  For  seven  years  their  building 
had  gone  on  very  well ;  but  on  the  eighth  (the 
nintli  from  the  fire,  for  the  first  was  spent  in 
making  preparations)  they  could  proceed  no 
further  for  want  of  money.  This  might  be  true  ; 
but  if  not,  the  stopping  of  tiie  work  was  an  excel- 
lent stratagem  for  raising  supplies. 

A  fresh  tide  flowed  in,  and  brought  so  much 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  repair  they  were 
engaged  in,  as  encouraged  them  to  set  about  a 
more  grand  design  ;  which  was  to  pull  down  the 
east  end  of  Lanfranc's  church,  with  a  small  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  adjoining,  to  erect  a  most 
magnificent  one  instead  of  it,  equally  lofty  with 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  add  to  that  another 
building  in  honour  of  the  new  object  of  their 
devotion. 

And  in  this  they  acted  very  prudently,  for  while 
they  were  thus  employed,   votaries  continued  to 
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l)rin<»-  their  oblations  in  ahnmlanre,  and  St.  Tlio 
mas  liad  visitors  who  soon  enabled  the  nnjnks  to 
erect  a  chapel  on  purpose  for  the  reception  of  his 
relics. 

Thouj>h  Mr.  Soniner  justly  observes,  that  this 
chapel  apj)ears  less  ancient  than  the  choir,  by  tlie 
manifest  difference  of  one  structure  from  the 
other,  Mr.  Battely  tells  us,  "  all  the  work  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church  (except  the  chapel  of  kinj^- 
Henry  lY.)  is  one  entire  buildini*-  of  the  same 
age  as  tlie  choir,"  which  he  says  was  burnt  down, 
and  rebuilt  in  ten  years,  viz.  in  1184  ;  and  that  in 
1*220^  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  Saint  was 
performed  on  July  7,  with  the  greatest  solemnities 
md  rejoicings ;  the  pope's  legate,  the  arch- 
bis!io|)s  of  Canterbury  and  Rheims,  with  very 
iiiany  l)ish()ps  and  abbots,  carrying  the  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  and  placing  it  in  his  shrine. 

"  King  Henry  HI.  graced  the  show  with  liis 
presence,  and  the  archbishop,  Stephen  Langton, 
was  so  profuse  on  the  occasion,  as  to  leave  a  debt 


1  Tlie  delay  of  this  cereinony  for  so  many  years  seemed  strange,  till  my 
correspondent  ^V.  and  D.  in  some  measure  aecounted  for  it,  from  "  the 
monks  beintr  obliged  to  wait  till  they  had  an  archbishop  st)  zealoiisly  at- 
tached to  their  interests,  as  to  be  willing  to  lill  their  coffers,  tiiouirli  iu 
so  doing  he  impoverished  his  see. 

"  Richard,  the  prior  of  Dover,  he  observes,  died  before  (lie  chapel  wum 
finished  :  IJaldwyn  was  involved  in  perjietual  disi>utes  with  the  Mieml)ers  oi 
the  convent:  Reginald  did  not  live  long  enough  to  hear  of  his  election  !>eing 
confirmed  by  the  pope:  and  Hubert,  tliough  he  was  not  so  inveterate 
against  the  monks  as  Baldwyn,  revived  the  obnoxions  scheme  of  eslablisli- 
ing  a  college  of  secular  canons  at  Lambeth. 

"  But  as  Stephen  Langton  was  a  creature  of  the  pope,  and  raixd  to  the 
primacy  by  his  Holiness's  arbitrary  nomination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
should  be  well  disposed  to  pay  this  high  honour  to  the  precious  remains  of 
the  martyr  to  the  pretended  rights  of  the  Roman  Tontiff,  but  might  judge 
it  expedient  to  postpone  tlu-  solemnity  till  Henry  III.  was  upon  the  tlirone; 
for  though  that  monarch  graced  it  with  his  presence,  Kinu  •'ohn  would 
never  have  attended." 
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on  tlie  see  which  his  fotirtli  soccessoicoukl  hawUy 
discharge  ;"  for  as  to  [he  oblations,  the  disposal 
of  which  was  looked  on  a  primitive  right  of 
bishops,  the  monks  had  here  got  the  management 
of  them  into  their  own  hands. 

In  this  sense  therefore  we  must  understand 
his  expression,  "  that  all  this  work  was  done  at 
thf;  proper  costs  and  charges  of  the  convent ;  " 
otherwise  he  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Somner, 
who  says,  in  page  19,  "  the  expences  of  finishing 
and  rebuilding  the  choir  appear  plainly  to  have 
been  supplied  from  the  many  and  liberal  oblations 
made  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  so  that  the 
church  was  for  some  time  called  by  his  name." 

But  if  any  of  them  thought  the  money  laid  out 
in  repairing  and  adorning  their  church,  so  much 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  they  might  comfort 
themselves,  that  the  cost  was  not  greater  than  the 
worship  :  devotees  to  the  Saint  increased  every 
day,  and  offerings  came  in  so  fast  that  his  shrine 
grew  famous  for  its  riches,  as  well  as  its  holi- 
ness." 

Erasmus,  who  visited  it,  tells  us,  "  a  coffin  of 
wood,  which  covered  a  coffin  of  gold,  was  drawn 
up  by  ropes  and  puUies,  and  then  an  invaluable 
treasure  was  discovered  :  gold  was  tlie  meanest 


2  "  This  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  without  end.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand devotees  have  made  it  a  visit  in  one  year;  men  of  every  rank,  even  to 
the  crowned  head.  Among  others,  Louis  VII.  of  France  came  in  1179,  in  dis- 
guise of  a  common  pilgrim.  Louis,  on  this  occasion,  presented  a  rich  cu)) 
of  gold,  and  the  famous  precious  stone,  called  the  legal  of  France,  which 
Henry  VIII.  set  and  wore  as  a  thumb-ring.  He  granted  the  monks  a 
hundred  tuns  of  wine,  to  be  paid  at  Paris  annually.  He  kept  watch  a  whole 
night  at  the  tomb,  and  in  the  morning  demanded  to  be  admitted  of  the  fra- 
ternity; and  was  indulged  in  his  request,  attended  by  the  penitent  Ileniy 
II."     Pennant's  .Journey  to  Dover,  vol.  1.  p.  l.il. 
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thing  to  be  seen  there  ;  all  shined  and  olitteretl 
with  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jewels,  of  an 
extraordinary  bigness ;  some  were  larger  than 
the  eg^  of  a  goose." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  another  very  handsome  one  was  added, 
called  Becket'scrown ;  some  suppose  from  its  figure 
being  circular,  and  the  ribs  of  the  arched  roof 
meeting  in  a  centre,  as  those  of  the  crown  royal 
do  ;  others,  on  account  of  part  of  his  skull  being 
preserved  here  as  a  relic. '^  Two  very  large  newel 
staircases  of  fetone  lead  to  the  top  of  this  building, 
and  probably  were  designed  to  have  been  finished 
in  spires  or  handsome  turrets  ;  the  chapel  itself 
also  was  carried  on  above  the  first  design  of  it, 
and  might  have  made  a  noble  room.  The  win- 
dows of  it  were  so  far  finished,  that  the  iron 
grates  for  the  glazing  were  fixed,  and  most  of  the 
arches  turned,  when  King  Henry  YHI,  put  a 
stop  to  the  works  and  oblations  at  once,  seizing 
on  the  treasures  and  estates  of  the  monastery,  and 
pro^  iding  for  the  members  of  it  as  he  j)leased  ; 
establishing  tlie  cathedral  on  a  new^  foundation  of 
a  dvan,  twelve  prebendari(»s,  with  other  oilicers 
and  serjji^ants,  many  of  which  preferments  were 
bestowed  on  the  monks,  while  others  had  pen- 
sions or  provision  assigned  to  them  elsewhere. 

The  church  now  recovered  its  ancient  name  of 

3  This  must  have  been  n  counterfeit  relic,  if  what  Mr.  Somner  tells  us 
from  Stow's  Annals  of  Uenr)-  VIll.  is  true,  that  "  when  by  order  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  his  bones  were  taken  out  of  the  iron  chest  which  contained  them 
that  they  might  be  burnt  to  ashes;  they  were  found,  skull  and  all,  with  the 
piece  that  had  been  cut  out  of  it,  laid  in  the  wound.  So  must  also  the 
whole  face  of  the  blessed  martyr,  set  in  gold,  and  adorned  with  jewels, 
which  Erasmus  says  was  shown  here,  unless  he  speaks  of  a  copy  or  picture 
of  it. 
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Christ  Church  ;*  additions  in  lionour  of  St.  Tho- 
mas were  no  longer  thought  of",  and  his  crown 
made  but  a  ragged  appearance  till  about  1748, 
when  Captain  Humphrey  Pudner,  of  this  city, 
gave  an  hundred  pounds  towards  completing  it, 
which  money  was  laid  out  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  figure. 

The  north  side  of  the  church  differs  little  fi'om 
what  we  have  been  examining,  but  it  is  not  so 
accessible,  nor  ever  was  ;  for  here  were  the  offices 
of  the  ancient  monastery,  some  parts  of  which 
still  remain  converted  to  dwelling-houses.  Here 
also  is  the  library,  the  audit-room,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  cloister.  The  description  of  these 
and  what  else  is  worth  notice  w  ithin  our  precinct, 
I  shall  next  enter  upon. 

•1  "  St.  Thomas  seems  quite  to  have  preceeded,  if  not  superseded,  our 
Saviour:  for  in  one  year  the  offering  to  Christ's  altar  was  01.  Os  Od. — to 
that  of  his  holy  mother,  41.  is.  8d. — to  that  of  the  great  Becket,  9541. 6s.  3d. 
It  was  also  by  the  merit  of  his  blood,  not  our  Saviour's,  that  we  were 
taught  to  expect  salvation : 

Tu,  per  Thomae  sanguinem, 

quem  pro  te  impendit, 

Fac  nos,  Christe,  scandere 

quo  Thomas  ascendit." 

Pennant,  ibid.  p.  152. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Oj  the  Preciucls  of  the  Cathednil  nud  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace. 

From  Clirist  Church  ^ate  to  Biirgate  notliing 
of  the  old  wall  on  the  south  side  of  our  precinct 
is  to  be  seen  :  houses  and  shops  on  the  north  side 
of  that  street  having*  quite  hid  the  place  of  it,  as 
mentioned  already  in  Chap.  VIII.  Another  wall,' 
[)ai'allel  to  that  of  the  city,  separated  Queningate- 
lane  from  our  precinct  as  far  as  to  Northgate 
church,  and  was  our  eastern  and  northern 
boundary,  till  the  city  wall  became  so,  by  a  grant 
of  that  lane  to  the  church  from  King  Henry  H. 
confirmed  afterwards  by  charter  of  Henry  IV. 

The  western  wall  is  to  be  seen  from  Northgate, 
for  about  an  hundred  yards,  where  a  turning  to 
the  left  leails  to  the  ancient  gate  of  the  priory. 
Here  the  wall  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  crosses 
our  way,  as  mentioned  in  Chap.  VIII.  and  there- 
fore this  may  be  the  proper  place  for  speaking 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  there ;  the  rather  perhaps, 
l)ecause  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  that  "for  many 
years  one  precinct  was  the  habitation  of  the 
archbisiioj)  and  his  monks;  and  tliat  when  King 
Ethel bcrt   had  given  his  palace  to  St.  Augustine, 

1  A  wall  formerly  t-xtcndcd  t'roiii  the  western  side  of  the  chiireh  gate, 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  arelibisliop'spalnce;  but  a  number  of  houses 
liavo  been  built  on  the  site,  as  far  as  the  mansion,  a  few  years  since,  occu- 
j)ied  by  the  family  of  the  Moniiis. 
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he  converted  that  and  the  neighbouring-  church 
to  a  catheth'al  and  monastery,  where  they  lived 
in  common,  as  one  family,  till  the  coming  of 
Lanfranc  ;  for  no  mention  of  such  a  palace,  or 
separate  habitation  for  the  archbishop,  is  to  be 
found  before  his  time;"  and  adds,  "that  little 
or  no  part  of  it  was  left  to  be  surveyed  when  he 
wrote." 

The  same  may  now  be  said  of  what  had  the 
appearance  of  a  palace  in  his  days.  Entering  the 
great  gate,  we  find  the  court  converted  to  gardens 
and  a  timber  yard ;  turning  to  the  right  we  see 
the  north  porch  of  the  great  hall,  now  a  dwell- 
ing house,  with  no  entrance  on  this  side.  The 
communication  of  this  house  with  the  tow  n  is  by 
a  handsome  gate,  (not  a  great  one)  with  a  stone 
portal,  opposite  to  St.  Alphage-lane ;  and  at  the 
east  end  of  the  garden  a  door,  broken  through  the 
wall,  makes  a  passage  to  the  cathedml,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  houses  in  the  palace.  '^  This  was 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  along  it  runs  a 
terrace,  raised  on  fragments  without  number  of 
little  pillars,  of  the  Petworth  marble,  once  per- 
haps the  ornaments  of  the  great  hall,  but  now 
laid  on  one  another,  like  billets  on  a  wood-stack 
the  ends  of  which  were  visible  till  some  years 
ago,  when  a  tenant  of  this  house  raised  a  turfed 
slope  of  earth  against  them,  to  give  the  garden  a 
better  appearance. 

This   garden   had  at  the  east  wall  of  it  two 


2  The  gate  way  here  spoken  of,  has  been  removed,  and  the  entrance  from 
Palace-street,  is  through  a  modern  one.  The  buiUling  is  noAv  converted  into 
a  workhouse,  and  is  the  receptacle  of  the  aged  and  infirm  from  various 
parishes. 
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iiiclies,  adormd  with  pillars  and  canopies  of  Pet- 
vvortli  marble,  still  maintaining  the  a[)j)earanee 
of  i;:ran(leui%  and  jx^ihaps  desioiud  for  hnflets 
answerini^  the  ends  of  two  lonji,-  tables  in  that  re- 
fectory, where  so  many  persons  of  the  hig^hest 
(piality,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  have  been 
feasted  with  all  the  magnificence  suitable  to  their 
exalted  rank,  so  lately  as  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time ;  many  of  which  entertainments  have  been 
thought  worth  recording  in  history,  witli  such 
accounts  of  the  number  of  guests,  as  show  there 
were  other  rooms  for  some  of  them  to  dine  in. 
■^rhe  niches  are  demolished  by  a  late  reparation 
of  that  wall,  if  pulling  down  the  upper  part  of  a 
wall  so  built,  and  leaving  a  fiat  top  with  no  cover- 
ing may  be  called  a  reparation. 

Archbishop  Langton  was  founder  of  this  hall, 
and  left  his  see  so  much  in  debt  by  the  excessive 
expenses  he  was  at  on  the  translation  of  Thomas 
Becket,  that  it  cost  his  fourth  successor,  Boniface, 
22,000  marks,  or  14,6661.  J  3s.  4d.  to  clear  it. 
Mr.  Somner  gives  us  a  speech  of  his  on  this 
occasion,  as  follows : 

"  My  predecessors  built  this  hall  at  great  ex- 
})enses  ;  they  did  well  indeed  ;  but  they  laid  out 
no  money  aJbout  this  building,  except  what  they 
borrowed.  I  seem  indeed  to  be  truly  the  builder 
of  this  hall,  because  I  paid  their  debts."  ' 

After  so  much  destruction  and  so  many  altera- 


'i  In  1777,  the  site  of  this  part  of  the  palace  was  convoyed  to  Mr.  Smith ; 
and  in  1781,  that  portion,  whereon  stood  the  ancient  remains  of  Becket's 
hall,  was  purchased  hy  John  Monins.  esq.  of  Canterbury,  who  pulled  the 
whole  down,  except  the  sqnare  tower  or  porch,  and  l)uilr  an  elci^ant  dwell- 
ing house  upon  the  premises.  A  plate  of  the  east  end  of  the  irreut  hall,  as 
it  appeared  in  1769,  has  been  p>d)lished  in  Mr.  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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lions  as  have  happened  here,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  this  palace  has 
been ;  but  against  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the 
great  hall  we  see  the  remains  of  a  cloister,  of  five 
arches  on  this  side,  which  were  eleven  feet  wide. 
The  crowns  of  these  appear  about  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  all  below  being  buried  in  the  rubbish, 
which  makes  the  present  footway. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove and  level  this  way,  by  digging  and  carrying 
off  this  rubbish,  and  the  work  proceeded  so  far, 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  door-case,  and  a  whole 
window  frame  just  by  it,  both  of  stone,  were  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  search  would  probably  have  been 
continued  down  to  the  pavement,  if  somebody 
had  not  cunningly  observed  that  sinking  so  low 
might  endanger  the  foundation  :  this  was  attended 
to  with  great  gravity  ;  a  stop  was  put  to  the  w  ork, 
and  the  stuff  not  carried  off  was  spread  upon  the 
place  from  whence  it  had  been  taken. 

Walking  from  thence  southward,  we  see  on  the 
left  hand  a  lofty  house,  where  the  cellarer  of  the 
convent  had  his  apartment. 

Mr.  Somner  says,  "  King  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
new  erection  and  endowment  of  the  church,  ex- 
pressly reserved  it  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
l)y  the  name  of  the  Cellarer's  Hall,  and  the  Cel- 
larer's Lodgings." — But  they  are  since  come  to 
the  see,*  and  laid  to  the  palace.  Some  remains 
of  these  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  from  the 
east  side  of  the  cloister. 

"*  The  king  exchanged  the  Cellarer's  lodgings  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  three  acres  of  land,  late  parcel  of  the  priory  of  St.  Gregory,  and 
iately  included  in  the  park  at  Canterbury,  and  other  premises,  by  deed, 
dated  April  30,  anno  34,  H.  VI J  I. 
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Opposite  to  this  were  some  stone  steps,  ^vllich 
led  up  to  the  archbishop's  civil  or  temporal  court : 
the  only  part  which  Mr.  Somner  supposes  to  he 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Lanfranc. 

The  dean  and  chapter  had  such  a  court  for 
their  jurisdiction,  and  so  had  the  liberty  of  St. 
Augustine's  monastery,  with  each  of  them  a  gaol, 
till  the  practice  in  these  courts  did  not  make  the 
lawyers  amends  for  the  expence  of  their  com- 
missions. 

Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  come  to  another 
lofty  house,  opposite  to  the  west  door  of  the  clois- 
ter, built  or  repaired  by  Archbishop  Parker,  as 
appears  by  his  arms^  on  the  south  side  of  it  to- 
wards Christ  Church  gate,  as  well  as  in  some 
places  within  doors.  This,  and  a  considerable 
remain  of  a  noble  gallery  between  it  and  the 
great  hall,  with  several  other  parts  of  the  palace, 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  saints  in  the  grand 
rebellion ;  for  when  they  had  killed  the  right 
owner,  and  taken  possession  of  his  spoils,  their 
zeal  for  destroying  cooled  by  degrees,  and  they 
had  wit  enough  to  find  out  that  good  houses 
were  of  more  value  than  the  rubbish  of  them; 
and  it  may  perhaps  divert  my  reader  to  hear,  that 
he  to  whose  share  this  fell,  used  to  date  his  letters 
*'  From  my  palace  at  Canterbury  J"^ 

From  this  house  to  the  Arundel  steeple  is  a 
strong  and  high  wall,  embattled,  which  once  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  palace  and  the 
church-yard,  till  a  door  was  broken  tlirough  it  in 
the  last  century.^     In  the  wall  between  the  house 

5  Now  nearly  mouldered  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
c  The  house  adjoining  this  door-way  has  recently  undergone  coniidcr- 
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last  mentioned  and  the  cloister,  we  may  discover 
marks  of  a  sheltered  way,  by  which  the  arch- 
bishop might  go  to  the  church  without  being 
incommoded  by  bad  weather. 

From  the  restoration,  the  site  of  this  palace  has 
been  held  by  lease  of  the  archbishop.  It  has 
several  dwelling-houses  in  it,  and  a  Methodist 
meeting,^  besides  pieces  of  ground  made  use  of 
for  carpenters  and  masons'  yards,  gardens,  &c. 
but  I  have  confined  my  description  to  such  par- 
ticulars only  as  may  show  something  of  its  former 
state. 

The  Arundel  steeple,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  church,  is  joined  to  that  part  of  the  palace 
where  we  see  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
by  the  high  wall  just  now  mentioned ;  yet  this 
wall  was  not  the  boundary  of  the  palace  here,  as 
I  shall  shew  presently :  but  first,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  appearance  the  Arun- 
del steeple  makes  to  those  who  see  it  from  the 
archbishop's  palace. 


able  alteration.  Tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  granted  permission  to  the  proprietor 
to  make  an  entrance  fronting  the  Cathedral  gate,  and  several  additional 
windows  have  been  inserted,  forming  a  handsome  front. 

7  Now  used  as  a  carpenter's  shop.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  old 
French  chapel,  or  meeting  house,  which  existed  in  1720,  for  it  appears 
that  Anne  Herault,  of  Canterbury,  spinster,  by  her  will,  proved  that  year, 
gave  the  sumof  jflO  to  the  adorning  and  repairing  of  the  French  chapel,  or 
meeting  house,  in  the  archbishop's  palace  here  belonging  to  the  French 
congregation. 
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CHAP.  X\  11. 

Of  the  Arundel  Steeple. 

The  structure  of  this  is  so  utterly  different 
from  any  thing  near  it,  that  Mr.  Somner  and  Mr. 
Battely,  instead  of  accounting  for  this,  disagree 
about  the  age  of  it.  History  was  no  help  to  them, 
and  the  building  itself  perhaps  they  did  not  duly 
consider. 

A  view  of  it  as  now  standing  may  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion,  how  far  Mr.  Battely  is  right,  in 
supposing  it  built  when  the  body  of  the  church 
and  the  Oxford  steeple  were  so. 

Resemblance  of  style  here  is  none,  except  that 
on  the  north  side,  one  window  is  made  suitable 
to  those  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  with  which 
it  ranges  ;  but  all  other  openings  are  of  a  much 
ruder  form,  and  can  never  be  supposed  the  work 
of  such  artists  as  raised  the  elegant  structures 
adjoining. 

It  seems  rather,  that  the  interruption  of  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury's  design  happened  while  this 
tower  was  standing  ;  and  that  the  rebuilders  judg- 
ing it  capable  of  such  alterations  as  might  make 
it  appear  (within  side  at  least)  of  a  piece  with 
their  new  work,  thought  it  better  to  take  that 
method  than  to  pull  down  the  whole. 

Whether  this  experiment  caused  the  cracks  in 
the  old  tower,  which  required  its  being  strength- 

l2 
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ened  with  so  much  iron  work  as  we  see,  or 
whether  the  unskilful  hanging  of  the  heavy  Arun- 
del bells  made  that  necessary,  does  not  now 
appear.  I  have  heard  the  latter  mentioned  as 
the  cause  of  those  cracks  :  whichever  it  was,  the 
building  is  much  disfigured  by  them. 

Upon  this  tower  was  a  lofty  spire,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  old  prints  of  the  church  ;  but  the  terrible 
November  storm  in  1703  having  done  some  da- 
mage to  the  leading  of  it,  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  be  taken  down,  and  was  soon  after,  as  low  as 
to  the  platform  and  balcony,  which  now  make 
the  top  and  finishing  of  it.^ 

1  The  very  dilapidated  state  of  the  tower  here  mentioned,  and  the  opinion 
of  several  eminent  surveyors,  of  its  danger,  rendered  it  necessary,  a  few 
years  ago  to  remove  the  balcony.  The  fissures  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
which  are  prevented  from  extending,  by  huge  bars  of  iron,  are  nut  of  ap- 
parent magnitude  on  the  exterior  surface,  but  in  many  places  in  the  interior 
they  are  sufficiently  large  to  introduce  a  man's  arm. 
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CHAP.  xvni. 

Of  the  Inside  of  I  he  Precinct. 

The  wall  which  joins  the  Arundel  steeple  to 
a  part  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  looks  (as  1  have 
already  observed)  like  a  boundary  between  the 
two  precincts,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  for  when  we  liave 
passed  throuj^h  the  door  made  in  it,  on  our  rij-lit 
hand  is  a  little  low  tower  of  stone,  with  battle- 
ments still  to  be  seen,  though  the  tower  itself  is 
hardly  visible,  having-  a  barber's  shop  witli  an 
upper  room  built  against  it/  It  stands  exactly 
opposite  to  the  great  west  door  of  the  church, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  it ;  yet  this  belongs  to 
the  palace,  the  bound  line  being  a  very  capricious 
one,  (as  marked  in  the  plan,)  till  it  abuts  against 
the  wall  which  separates  both  these  liberties  from 
that  of  the  city,  near  the  Red  Pump. 

We  are  now  got  into  the  church-yard  again, 
the  inside  of  Christ  Church  gate  facing  us,  with  a 
causeway  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  south  porch, 
at  the  Oxford  steeple;  almost  opposite  to  whicli 
is  a  small  stone  house,  with  a  cistern  in  it,  \\lii(  Ii 
liad  a  common  cock  for  the  use  of  the  cliurch 


1  This  shop  from  its  iinsip;litly  appearance,  tojretlicr  with  a  house  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  minor  canons,  was  taken  down  about  thirteen  years 
since,  and  a  wall,  in  imitation  of  ancient  building:,  now  covered  with  ivy, 
built  on  the  site.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  a  small  square  .stone  h  inserted- 
dcnotinfj;  the  boundary  line  of  the  archbishop's  palace 
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tenants  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  great  reservoir  in  the  Green 
Court.  Of  this  convenience  they  have  been  de- 
prived several  years,  though  the  pipe  which  served 
it  still  remains,  and  a  small  expence  would 
restore  it ;  but  if  this  cistern  was  enlarged,  so  as 
to  receive  all  the  water  that  runs  waste  every 
night  from  that  in  the  Green  Court,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  neighbours  than 
ever,  but  might  be  very  serviceable  in  case  of 
accidental  fires  here.^ 

In  walking  eastward  we  pass  by  the  house 
of  the  eighth  prebendary,  near  which  is  a  mount, 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  being  part  of 
his  garden.  Here  was  once  a  belfry,  the  rubbish 
of  which  has  raised  the  ground  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  plantation  is  seen  over  the  wall. 

His  house  is  in  the  plan  marked  VHI.  the 
number  of  his  stall ;  which  rule  is  observed  in 
the  rest  of  the  prebendal  houses,  all  the  houses 
in  the  precinct  which  have  no  mark  being  held 
by  lease  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

When  we  have  passed  the  cemetery  gate,^ 
we  are  got  into  the  Convent-garden,  or  Oaks, 
where,  on  the  right  hand  and  west  side,  stands  an 
old  building,  once  the  school,  but  now  fitted  up 
for  the  plumbers  use,  with  proper  conveniencies 
for  casting  sheet  lead  towards  the  repairs  of  the 


2  This  water  house  some  years  since  was  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  added 
to  the  tenement  adjoining  ;  but  the  cock,  and  water  for  the  convenience  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  were  restored  in  1803. 

3  An  additional  wing  was  added  to  this  gateway  some  years  ago,  with 
an  opening  through  it  for  foot  passengers;  and  a  few  years  subsequently,  a 
great  portion  of  the  southern  front  of  the  cathedral  was  enclosed  by  iron 
failing;. 
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church/  The  house  and  garden  just  by  this 
belong  to  the  ninth  prebend,  and  that  almost 
over  against  it  to  the  third  ;  along  whose  wall  is 
a  gravelled  walk,  well  shaded  with  high  and 
spreading  lime-trees  on  its  west  side,  and  in  the 
summer  time  much  frequented  by  good  company. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  in  a  door  into  a  bowling- 
green/ 

The  south  side  of  this  square  (if  it  may  be 
called  one)  is  bounded  by  the  garden  wall  of  a 
private  house,  which  has  one  door  into  the  Oaks, 
and  another  into  Burgate-street ;  the  north  side 
by  the  wall  of  the  church  timber-yard,*^  and  that 
of  the  first  prebendary's  garden,  and  then  by  that 
of  the  eleventh  prebendary's  fore-court.  Between 
these  two  is  a  bricked  passage,  by  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  to  that  part  of  the  precinct  on  the 
north  side ;  but  before  we  proceed  thither,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  eleventh  prebendal 
house  is  a  strong  and  lofty  building  of  itself,  and 
was  once  called  the  Honours :  a  name  which  Mr. 
Somner  says,  never  occurred  to  him  in  any  recoid 
of  the  church,  before  the  division  [of  prebendal 
houses,]  but  supposes  it  the  prime  part  of  the 
prior's  seat.  Mr.  Battely  says,  it  was  called  the 
great  chamber  of  the  prior ;  that  he  had  a  bed- 

4  It  is  now  used  as  a  common  receptacle  ;  the  plumbing  business  bemc: 
performed  by  the  tradesmen  of  Canterbury.  It  was  in  this  building  that 
the  great  Saint  Dunstan  bell,  in  the  Oxford  steeple,  was  founded. 

•■>  The  bowling-green  here  spoken  of,  is  the  property  (during  his  nntural 
life)  of  Mr.  .lohn  Wrightson.  'flie  grass-plat  has  long  since  been  destroyed, 
and  the  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prebends,  when  enjoying 
the  rural  game  of  bowls,  taken  down,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a  shrub- 
bery, or  nursery. 

«  The  timber  yard,  some  years  since,  was  removed  to  a  piece  of  ground 
near  the  north  corner  of  the  Grecn-Gourl,  adjoining  to  the  late  Registry- 
office. 
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chamber  here,  with  other  convenient  rooms  to 
reside  in  on  some  grand  and  solemn  occasions, 
when  he  appeared  in  state.  John  Elham,  prior/ 
died  in  the  Maister  Honours,  and  so  did  John 
Bokyngham,*  who,  quitting  his  Bishopric  at 
Lincoln,  retired  to  this  monastery,  and  dwelt  at 
his  own  charge  in  the  Maister  Honours. 

It  seems  therefore  this  building  was,  upon  oc- 
casion, made  use  of  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  quality,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank, 
and  where  their  residence  would  very  little,  if 
at  all,  disturb  the  prior  and  his  people  in  their 
quarter. 

This  may  have  been  called  the  Master  Honours, 
to  distinguish,  it  from  a  range  of  buildings  (now 
the  houses  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  prebendaries) 
parallel,  and  very  near  to  it,  called  also  the  Ho- 
nours, and  quite  conveniently  placed  for  receiving 
and  accommodating  the  retinue  of  such  noble 
guests  near  at  hand,  without  crowding  the  grand 
apartment. 

It  is  probable  this  apartment  was  richly  fur- 
nished, for  some  of  the  windows  of  the  ground 
floor  shew,  that,  beside  the  iron  bars  to  which  the 
glazing  was  fastened,    additional  gratings  have 


"^  John  Elham  wa^  prior  from  1446  to  1449. 

8  "  John  Bokynham  or  Buckingham,"  Mr.  Somner  says,  "  was,  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard  II.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  whence,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption,  1397, 
Pope  Boniface  IX.  bearing  him  a  grudge,  translated  him  per  force  unto 
Litchfield,  a  bishopric  not  half  so  good,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and 
chusing  rather  a  retired  monastic  course  of  life,  he  became  a  monk  of  this 
church,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  was  buried,  by  his  will,  at 
the  lower  [west]  end  of  the  body."  His  grave -stone  there  (a  very  large 
one  of  marble)  was  once  inlaid  with  brass,  but  is,  as  all  others  of  that  kind 
are,  robbed  of  the  bi'asR  ligiu*es  and  inscriptions  which  once  adorneci 
them. 


\:iull.s  .///.'/.// /.'/A' I'li-il  rn^lx^ndary. 


n .  i-oJ/tvr  Sui//' 
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been  fixed  there,  which  must  have  been  for  security 
rather  than  ornament. 

The  bricked  passage^  here  brings  us  to  the  door 
of  the  sixth  prebendary,  with  a  small  court  before 
it,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  east  window  of  the 
infirmary  chapel,  now  closed  up,  as  are  some 
arches  of  much  older  windows,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  wall. 

A  little  to  the  left  is  a  covered  passage,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  we  may  see,  almost  over  head, 
but  nearer  the  corner  of  the  wall,  a  maimed  figure 
of  a  man  sitting,  who,  in  Somner's  time,  held  a 
scroll  in  his  hand,  with  the  words  Ecce  me  major, 
designed  probably  for  St.  John  Baptist,  to  whom 
this  chapel  was  dedicated.     See  Chap.  XL'*' 

The  room  over  it  belongs  to  the  first  prebendary, 
and  a  turning  westward  in  the  passage,  brings  us 
to  one  front  of  his  house,  which  lies  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  easternmost  part  of  the  cathedral, 
where  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  :  under  which 
are  vaults  that,  for  spaciousness  and  beauty,  would 
make  a  finer  parish  church  than  any  in  the  city. 
These  were  allotted  to  this  prebend  at  the  division 
and  distribution  of  iiouses  to  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries, made  in  their  chapter  November,  1546; 
[and  are  now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  wood  and 
coal.] 

A  manuscript  concerning  this  division,  which 


9  This  passage  was  paved  with  .stone  some  few  years  since,  and  called 
Canon-row. 

•  0  The  action  of  the  weatlier,  and  the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  have 
nearly  obliterated  this  figure.  The  shape  of  a  human  being  may,  however, 
be  traced  ;  and  it  it  is  called  by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  precincts, 
from  want  of  better  knowledge,  "  The  Old  Pope." 
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I  am  favoured  with  the  use  of,  enables  me  to  give 
some  account  of  these  vaults,  which  may  deserve 
a  chapter  to  itself. 

It  is  kept,  with  other  curious  papers,  by  the 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  for  the  time 
being. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Oflhejine  V milts  allotted  to  thejirst  Prebendary. 

The  manuscript  appears  to  be  some  of  the 
materials  Mr.  Somner  had  collected  toward  a 
second  edition  of  his  Antiquities  of  Canterbury. 
It  contains  some  orders  of  chapter  then  made, 
written  in  print  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from 
his  notes,  which  take  up  a  much  greater  part  of 
the  book,  and  in  which,  among  other  things,  is 
a  list  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries,  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Bargrave,  (now  living,  as  he  expresses 
it)  which  is  continued  by  the  copyist  down  to 
Dr.  Egerton,  installed  November  25,  1724. 

Many  things  might  contribute  to  prevent  Mr. 
Somner's  publishing  his  second  edition:  the  trou- 
blesome times,  the  multiplicity  of  business  after 
the  restoration,  when  being  made  auditor,  he  had 
the  confusion  of  many  years  to  reduce  into  order, 
(if  that  was  possible,)  the  misnumbering  the  pre- 
bendal  houses,  and  the  many  changes  among 
the  incumbents,  must  have  been  great  hindrances 
to  his  design,  and  so  too  might  the  difficulty 
be,  which  he  found  in  reconciling  the  notes  to 
the  text,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  occurs 
in  the  allotment  of  these  vaults  to  the  first  pre- 
bendary. 

The  text  says,  "  he  is  to  have  the  vault  called 
Dishop  Becket's  tomb,  under  our  Lady's  chapel." 
Mr.  Somner,  in  the  manuscript  I  have  just  now 
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mentioned,  not  knowing  how  to  make  this  con- 
sistent with  his  account  that  Archbishop  Becket 
was  buried  a  few  steps  above  the  Lady's  chapel, 
taxes  the  scribe  with  a  mistake,  and  says,  "  he 
should  have  written,  above  our  Lady's  chapel," 
for  so  it  is,  being  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the 
undercroft. 

But  even  this  correction  did  not  satisfy  him 
so  well  as  to  be  placed  among  the  additions 
he  wrote  in  the  interleaved  copy  of  his  book, 
now  in  our  church  library,  which  Mr.  Battely 
inserted  in  his  edition,  and  noted  them  with 
[W.  S.] 

I  shall  endeavour  the  best  I  can  to  clear  up 
this  matter,  from  the  history  of  the  archbishop's 
death  and  burial. 

We  are  told  that  the  assassins,  after  murdering 
him  and  plundering  his  palace,  threatened  to 
return,  and  cast  his  body  for  a  prey  to  birds  and 
beasts ;  and  that,  for  fear  of  this,  the  monks 
buried  him  privately  the  next  day,  in  the  vault 
under  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  in  a  new 
tomb  (sarcophagus)  of  marble.^ 


1  Gervase  uses  here  and  elsewhere  mnrmoreHs.  to  express  simply,  tnade 
of  stone.  Coffins  of  that  sort  they  might  have  in  readiness.  That  they 
used  them  is  certain  from  one  being  discovered  some  years  since  in  this 
very  vault :  it  laid  but  very  little  below  the  pavement.  In  the  Obi- 
tuary it  is  said  that  Thomas  W^yking  was  buried  in  Nov.  1407,  without  the 
walls  of  the  church  on  the  south  side,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Tliomas. 
And  of  Tliomas  Otteford,  who  died  1414,  that  he  paved  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  therein,  with  square  tiles  ; 
part  of  which  pavement  still  remains. 

A  view  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chapel  was  formerly  afforded,  by  appli- 
cation to  the  assistant  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  ;  but  about  two 
years  since  the  arches  extending  from  the  small  door-way  or  entrance  to 
the  church  itself,  were  closed  with  brick,  thereby  shutting  the  communica- 
tion with  the  other  portion  of  the  crypt,  except  by  a  door  for  the  accom- 
modation of  workmen,  and  persons  connected  with  the  cathedral. 
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Why  the  monks  should  be  appreliensive  that 
these  ruflians,  after  having:;  made  their  escape, 
should  be  in  haste  to  show  themselves  again  in  a 
city  exasperated  against  them  ;  how  a  new  tomb 
of  marble  should  be  prepared  in  a  few  hours,  or 
how  such  a  monument  should  be  better  to  con- 
ceal his  remains  than  a  common  grave,-  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  guess  ;  but  when  their  fears 
were  over,  when  their  prelate  was  become  St. 
Thomas,  and  an  object  of  adoration,  no  doubt 
but  they  hastened  to  distinguish  a  place  where 
his  votaries  might  offer  their  prayers  and  gifts, 
till  a  proper  one  might  be  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  reception  of  his  relics  ;  and  before 
that  could  be  done,  such  rich  oblations  were 
made,  as  furnished  them  with  money  enough  not 
only  to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  fire, 
but  to  make  the  magnificent  additions  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church. 

The  place  of  his  burial  they  distinguished  by 
an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Tho- 
mas ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  his  tomb  under 
the  chapel  of  our  Blessed  Virgin,  what  was  so, 
must  be  hunted  out  by  conjecture :  how  far  mine 
will  go  1  submit  to  my  readers. 

Let  me  then  suppose,  that  the  circular  tower 
added  to  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity, 


-  To  such  as  doubt  whether  he  had  a  grave,  I  shall  relate  what  I  heard 
many  years  ago  from  an  eye  witness  of  undoubted  credit,  whom  the  learned 
Archdeacon  Battely  invited  to  see  a  stone  in  the  undercroft  taken  up, 
under  which  they  found  a  grave,  with  no  remains  of  corpse  or  coffin,  but 
all  perfectly  clean, which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  earth  which  had 
filled  up  this  Saint's  grave  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  rubbish  of  that  door 
of  St.  Peter's  cathedral  at  Rome,  which  the  pope  breaks  open  on  every 
Jubilee,  and  which  is  so  scrambled  for,  that  some  are  often  crowded  to 
death  in  the  riot. 
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and  to  this  day  called  Becket's  crown,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  him  ;  that  the  ground-room 
of  it  was  designed  for  a  chapel  to  be  dedicated  to 
him,  and  an  altar-tomb  to  be  prepared  there  for 
the  reception  of  his  relics,  when  it  should  be 
thought  proper  to  remove  them  thither. 

That  this  should  be  called  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas,  rather  than  his  chapel,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction ;  for  other  churches  might  soon  have 
chapels  and  altars  of  St.  Thomas,  but  his  tomb 
was  to  be  found  here  only. 

That  therefore  this  place  was  called  his  tomb, 
even  while  it  w  as  carrying  up,  and  communicated 
its  name  to  the  adjoining  vault  through  which 
was  the  way  to  it,  as  his  shrine  did  that  of  the 
martyr  to  the  whole  church  not  long  after. 

That  over  this  chapel  should  be  one  of  our 
Lady,  perhaps  in  memory,  that  when  he  w^as 
beset  by  the  assassins,  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to 
her,  at  the  point  of  death,  (as  Erasmus  expresses 
it,)  at  the  foot  of  her  altar,  in  the  place  called 
from  thence  the  Martyrdom. — Chapter  XXXII. 

That  there  was  such  a  chapel  in  this  tower,  I 
think  we  have  proof  sufficient :  the  place  and 
dimensions  of  an  altar  here  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  pavement,  and  the  steps  up  to  it  still 
remain  :  that  it  was  an  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  from  a  picture  of  her 
still  remaining  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  window 
before  which  that  altar  stood. 

If  the  only  difficulty  to  be  removed  is,  that  no 
signs  of  a  tomb  appear  in  the  place  I  w  ould  call 
by  that  name,  I  think  a  very  good  reason  may  be 
given  for  his  never  having  had  one  there. 
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Before  this  tomb  could  be  erected,  his  votaries 
came  in  such  numbers,  that  the  chapel,  designed 
for  their  reception,  was  by  much  too  small  for 
that  purpose;  the  monks  therefore  acted  very 
prudently  in  leaving  that  unfinished,  and  trans- 
lating the  body  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity, 
which  would  receive  hundreds  of  people  at  a  time, 
and  where  his  shrine,  with  its  ornaments,  might 
be  seen  on  all  sides. 

If  we  allow,  that  after  this  was  done,  the  name 
of  his  tomb  was  not  forgotten,  but  continued  to 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  we  may  be  as  well 
satisfied,  that  this  was  the  vault  called  Bishop 
Becket's  tomb,  under  our  Lady's  chapel,  as  that 
it  is  the  vault  which  was  assigned  in  the  division 
to  the  first  prebendary,  and  has  belonged  to  his 
successors  from  that  time  to  this  ;  which  last  cir- 
cumstance perhaps  is  as  strong  justification  of  my 
conjectures  as  they  are  capable  of.^ 

3  Tlie  accounts  we  have  of  the  burying-place  of  Archbishop  Becket  are 
not  easily  reconciled  to  one  another.  Mr.  Somner  says,  in  his  book,  it  is  a 
few  steps  above  the  Lady's  chapel  in  the  undercroft;  and  in  the  manuscript 
I  have  quoted,  that  it  was  at  the  very  uppermost  part  of  the  undercroft; 
meaning,  I  suppose,  near  the  circular  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  church. 
But  he  mentions  the  assignment  of  the  fine  vaults  to  the  first  prebend,  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  distinguish  them  from  that  in  which  is  the  Lady's 
chapel ;  whereas  they  are  parted  by  a  straight  wall,  at  least  eleven  yards 
from  the  upper  end  of  that  chapel,  built  between  the  two  eastern  towers  of 
Lanfranc's  church,  instead  of  the  circular  one  Mr.  Battely  has  given  us  in 
his  plan  of  it,  with  another  of  the  undercroft  in  the  same  plate  ;  by  com- 
paring of  which  two,  we  shall  find,  that  if  in  the  latter  we  draw  such  an  arch 
between  those  towers  as  we  see  in  the  former,  the  line  will  coincide  with  the 
altars  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas  be- 
tween them. 

This  place  is  under  the  new  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  so  under 
the  old  one,  as  we  find  by  the  altars  of  it  in  Lanfranc's  plan. 

But  Gervase  says,  that  Archbishop  Becket  was  buried  in  a  little  chapel 
added  at  the  outside  of  the  circular  wall  I  have  been  speaking  of,  in  which 
St.  Thomas  was  particularly  fond  of  performing  his  devotions. 

And  now,  whether  this  extraordinary  Saint's  body  was  enclosed  in  a  new 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Precinct  continued. 

To  proceed  on  our  walk.  On  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  alley  we  are  now  got  into,  we  see  a  row 
of  pillars  and  arches,  once  a  part  of  the  infirmary 
and  its  chapel,  but  now  walled  up,  making  the 
north  side  of  the  first  prebendary's  house,  and 
that  of  a  minor  canon  adjoining  to  it. 


sarcophagus  of  marble,  provided  (miracnlously  we  may  think)  to  receive  it 
the  very  next  day  after  his  death,  or  whether  it  rested  in  a  grave  till  the 
time  of  his  translation,  and  what  was  the  place  of  that  grave,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  if  the  lights  I  have  been  able  to  give  should  tempt  him  to 
such  an  enquiry.  Some  consequences  of  his  death  may  shew  how  insolent 
the  pope's  resentment  was,  and  how  superstitious  and  abject  the  king's  sub- 
mission. 

The  accounts  of  St.  Thomas's  death  in  the  Decern  Scriptores  tell  us,  the 
pope  (Alexander  II.)  and  the  king  (Henry  II.)  were  so  shocked  at  the  news 
of  it,  that  they  spent  some  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  shut  up,  and  hardly 
suffering  any  one  to  come  near  them. 

The  king  in  particular  did  neither  eat  nor  speak  in  three  days,  and  kept 
himself  in  sad  and  solitary  retirement  for  five  weeks. 

For  all  this,  the  ambassadors  of  rank  and  address,  whom  he  sent  to  clear 
him  of  the  guilt  of  it,  were  roughly  denied  admittance  by  the  pope  and 
some  of  his  cardinals,  nor  could  by  any  entreaties  get  to  the  sight  of  his 
Holiness,  till  they  made  their  application  in  proper  form  {Romano  more,  as 
Gervase  calls  it)  and  with  diflSculty  obtained  that  favour  at  the  price  of  500 
marks. 

Then  on  swearing  (by  decree  of  the  court  of  Rome)  in  the  name  of  the 
king  that  he  would  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  they  pre- 
vailed that  neither  he  nor  his  kingdom  should  be  laid  under  sentence  of 
suspension  or  excommunication. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  king  carried  his  submission  so  far  as  to  oflFer 
himself  to  be  whipped  by  the  monks  in  their  chapter,  (see  Chap.  XXXI.) 
Some  of  the  writers  say,  that  not  only  the  monks,  but  the  bishops,  and 
other  religious  persons  present,  lent  their  hands  to  this  penance,  some 
giving  him  three  lashes,  and  others  five. 


Oil  tlu'  riiiht  Imiul  is  the  house  of  the  lifth  pro- 
l)end:  and  then  that  of  the  second,  mostly  of 
modern  structure,  but  the  hall  of  it  was  that  of 
the  old  infirmary,  a  large  and  handsome  room, 
open  to  the  roof,  l)uilt  (according  to  Mr.  Somner) 
about  the  year  1342,  and  still  in  good  repair.  Tlie 
free-stone  arches  over  the  door  and  windows  of  it, 
are  strengthened  by  others  just  aljove  them  of 
flint,  curiously  cut,  so  as  to  resemble  bricks  set 
on  end. 

Proceeding  still  westward  we  come  to  an  entry, 
called  a  dark  one,  (and  indeed  it  was  much  more 
formerly  than  it  is  now)  with  a  door  on  the  left 
hand,  leading  to  the  cloister,  which  is  shut  up 
tnery  night.  On  the  right  is  the  way  to  the 
Curia  Prioralus,  now  the  Green  Court,  in  going 
to  which  we  pass  by  two  stair-cases,  that  of  the 
library  locked  up,  and  just  by  it  another,  with  an 
arched  door-case,  once  leading  to  the  Camera 
Veins  Prioris  by  Eadwyn's  drawing,'  now  to  the 

1  This  plan,  which  1  may  often  have  occasion  to  mention,  is  found  amoiiir 
the  mainiscripts  of  Trinity  CoUo-re  in  Camhridgc,  in  a  very  cnrious  triph^ 
psaUcr  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Latin,  written  by  the  monk  Eadwyn,  wliose  pic- 
ture at  the  beginninnf  of  it,  and  whose  attempt  to  draw  a  representation  of 
our  church  and  monastery,  as  they  stood  l)etwecn  the  years  ILJO  and  1174, 
makes  it  probable  he  was  one  of  the  monks  here,  and  the  more  so,  as  neither 
of  the  drawings  has  any  kind  of  relation  to  tiie  psalter  and  other  sacred 
hymns,  written  in  the  book  itself. 

In  an  inscription  round  his  portrait,  Eadwyn  styles  himself  tlie  Prince  of 
Writers  [Sci-iptorum  Pri>irrps;'\  but  however  proud  he  mip:hl  be  of  his  i)en- 
nianship,  this  does  very  little  honour  to  his  skill  as  a  draujfhtsman,  for  it  is 
neither  a  plan,  an  upright,  or  a  prospect,  and  yet  it  shows  plainly  enons^h, 
that  tliis  is  the  church  and  precinct  he  would  have  drawn,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  execute  such  a  design. 

In  the  year  1755  the  Antiquarian  Society  published  prints  of  these  two 
drawincrs,  with  an  account  of  them  and  of  tlie  plan  ;  adding,  that  the  book 
was  given  to  Trinity  College  library,  by  Dr.  Neville,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  also  master  of  that  college,  and  a  great  lienefactor  to  it;  and  that 
in  an  index  of  books,  formerly  belonging  l"  lliat  cathedral,  mention  is  made 
of  Tripnflitiiin  P.Mtltiriiiin  Eadiri/iii. 
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Iiouse  of  one  of  our  six  preachers,  vvliich  is  over 
head  here,  and  was  given  up  for  that  use  by  Dean 
Godwyn,  who  had  liouse-room  enough  without 
it.- 

Mr.  Somner  finds  no  priors  here  before  Henry 
Abbot,  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  brought  hither  by 
Lanfranc.  Before  that  time  the  church  had 
deans  :  Celnoth  the  first  of  them,  was  afterwards 
archbishop,  and  died  870.  He  mentions  two 
others,  but  could  not  complete  the  succession. 

He  supposes  they  were  first  called  Lord  Prior, 
about  1378,  when  Pope  Urban  YI.  granted  to 
John  Finch,  and  his  successors,  the  mitre,  tunic, 
dalmatic,  gloves,  and  ring,  and  in  the  next  prior's 
time  completed  the  episcopal  habit,  by  adding  the 
sandals,  and  the  pastoral  staff.  But  these  marks 
of  distinction  were  to  be  used  only  in  absence  of 
the  archbishop. 

He  adds,  that  the  Lord  Priors  sat  as  spiritual 
barons  in  parliament.  This  Mr.  Battely  contra- 
dicts, on  Mr.  Selden's  authority  :  but  whatever 
his  rank  might  be,  his  income  was  a  lordly  one, 
being  valued  at  the  suppression  (not  to  the 
worth,  says  Mr.  Somner,)  at  24891.  4s.  9d. 

2  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  residence  allotted  to  one  of  the  six 
preachers,  and  has  been  many  years  occupied  by  one  of  the  bell-ringers. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  Deanery  and  Green  Court. 

As  the  income  of  the  Lord  Prior  was  great, 
his  apartments,  now  the  deanery,  were  spacious 
accordingly,  taking-  in  not  only  all  the  east  end 
of  the  Green  Court,  but  part  of  the  sides  adjoin- 
ing, as  does  the  deanery  now,  marked  in  the  })lan 
(with  its  offices)  by  the  letter  D, 

Great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  Dean 
Godwyn's  time,  whose  name,  and  the  date  1570, 
recorded  in  stone,  on  two  heads  of  the  house, 
show  when  and  by  whom  it  was  built. 

A  chamber  over  the  north  end  of  the  Dark- 
entry,  (which  has  been  called. the  dean's  study) 
with  a  newel  stair-case  of  stone  up  to  it ;  another 
such  stair-cas^  within  the  house,  at  the  south  end 
of  Dean  Godwyn's,  serving  for  back  stairs  to 
that,  as  well  as  a  way  to  some  rooms  of  longer 
standing ;  another  still  at  the  north  end,  with 
two  small  tenements,  near  the  corner  of  the 
court,  belonging  to  the  deanery,  appear  to  be 
of  anticjuity,  and  perhaps  as  old  as  Eadwyn's 
drawing. 

The  north  side  according  to  him,  was  taken  uj) 
by  along  range  of  l)uilding,  Avhich  was  tlie  l)rew- 
house  and  bakehouse  of  the  monastery,  and  agate 
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wliich  he  calls  their  granary/  The  gate  we  see  over 
against  us,  as  we  come  out  of  the  Dark-entry,  may 
be  that  he  speaks  of,  and  the  room  over  it  is  very  lit 
for  the  use  he  mentions.  The  range  (which  is  con- 
tinued eastward  from  this  gate)  has  other  offices 
belonging  to  the  deanery,  not  looking  into  the 
court ;  one  part  used  as  a  residence,  and  the  other 
as  a  miscellaneous  receptacle ;  westward  of  that 
gate  is  a  tenement,  of  which  the  granary  just 
mentioned  is  now  a  part ;  next  to  this  is  the 
water-house,"  wherein  is  a  cistern,  furnishing 
almost  the  whole  precinct  with  excellent  water, 
by  pipes  laid  to  the  houses,  and  furnished  itself 
by  pipes  from  springs  about  a  mile  off;  then  the 
dean's  brewhouse,^  from  whence  the  water-house 
was  taken ;  and  here  the  range  is  broken,  a 
room  (as  tradition  says)  once  called  the  dean's 
great  hall,  having  been  demolished  by  the  zealous 
puritans,  for  being  profaned  by  the  king's  scholars 
having  acted  plays  there. 

A  neat  little  dwelling-house  fills  up  part  of 
the  space  where  that  stood,  and  belongs  to  the 
house  of  the  fourth  prebendary,   which,  with  its 


1  This  gateway  or  granary  is  now  attached  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
minor  canons. 

2  This  water-house  was  parted  from  the  dean's  brew-house  (which  had 
room  to  spare)  many  years  ago,  before  which  time  the  conduit  was  a 
square-building,  like  a  country  pigeon-house,  and  stood  in  the  court  so 
near  the  prebendal-house  as  to  be  an  inconvenience  there,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  court  beside. 

3  The  building  still  called  the  brewhouse,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  used 
as  such.  The  good  "Saxon  ale,"  which  the  prebends  of  old  were  wont  to 
use ;  and  which  contributed  to  gladden  many  a  cheerless  heart,  when  Christ- 
mas and  its  merry  train  arrived,  has  been  abandoned :  the  good  old 
tinies  are  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  the  poor  into  a  state  of  comparative 
vassalage. 
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ofliccs,  reaclics  alniosj' to  the  porter's  gate;  but, 
het'ore  we  come  to  that,  a  turning  at  tlie  corner 
of  his  stable  yard  leads  to  a  curious  old  arch,  the 
gate  of  the  Domus  Hospilnm. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

Of  the  Stranger  s   House  and   Hall,   JJomus 
Hospitum. 

This  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  poor  pilgrims  as  had  lodging  and 
diet  at  the  expence  of  the  monastery/ 

It  is  above  40  feet  broad,  and  was  not  less 
than  150  long,  situated  in  a  corner  least  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  privacy  of  the  monks,  or  the 
business  of  their  servants,  and  is  one  of  the 
buildings  which  I  suppose  were  raised  by  Lan- 
franc  over  vaults  of  greater  antiquity,  these  being 
just  such  as  those  under  the  choir,  but  on  plainer 
pillars. 

A  covered  way  or  pentise  led  from  this  hall 
to  the  offices  of  the  cellarer,  for  he  had  the  care 
of  them,  having  a  steward  and  servants,  who  fur- 
nished their  tables  with  commons  provided  on 
purpose ;  what  was  left  at  the  tables  of  the  prior, 
&c.  being  distributed  smong  the  poor  at  the 
Almonry,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

This  pentise  not  only  prevented  the  inconveni- 
ences which  they  who  carried  their  messes  might 
suffer,    by  being  exposed   to   bad    Aveather,    or 


1  Our  monks  being  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  were  by  his  rule  obliged 
to  kcej)  hospitality,  and  find  entertainment  at  bed  and  board  for  such  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  as  should  crave  it  of  them. 
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rrovvded  hy  [H'oplc  wlio  IkkI  no  Imsiness  with 
tlit'in,  but  might  keep  the  pilgrims  themselves 
from  straggling  in  their  way  through  the  pentise 

gate  to  the  cloister  and  church. " 

It 

The  hall  was  a  very  large f  and  lofty  room, 
mucli  like  some  of  our  parish  churches,  having 
one  third  of  its  breadth  parted  by  pillars  and 
arches  of  stone  (like  a  side  aisle)  whicli  were 
continued  for  the  length  of  the  whole  building, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  what  remains  of  it. 

It  was  called  the  North  hall,  or  Hog  hall, 
which  Mr.  Somner  would  derive  from  the  Ger- 
man word  hog,^  signifying  "  high'  or  "  mounted^ 
My  reader  perhaps  may  think  he  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  for  a  probable  conjecture,  but  tliat  it 
w  as  at  least  as  likely  to  get  this  nick-name  from  the 
greedy  and  hoggish  behaviour  of  such  company 
as  was  usually  fed  there. 

The  number  of  vaults  under  this  house  was 
three  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  more  in  length,  till 
the  hall  was  demolished.  The  porter  of  the 
Green  Court  gate  had  his  lodge  on  the  south  side 


-  It  was  about  eight  fi-et  wide  within,  the  roof  supported  on  the  tvest  side 
by  the  wall  which  parts  this  precinct  from  that  of  tiie  archbishop's  palace  ; 
on  the  east  by  subst.nntial  posts,  nine  or  Umi  feet  liigh  ;  the  timbers  and 
framing  lit  to  last  for  ages;  it  has  done  so  already,  and  seems  likely  to  do 
so  still. 

•i  The  stranger's  hall  is  placed  here  by  Somner,  but  improperly:  had  he 
attended  to  the  charter  of  Henry  VI.  for  holding  a  court,  which  he  rpiotes, 
be  would  have  seen  the  use  and  name:  it  is  theie  related  that  "  tlie  prior 
and  convent  of  the  church  and  their  predecessors  have  been  used  time  out 
of  mind,  to  hold  a  court  at  the  North  Hall  within  the  precincts  of  the  said 
church,  which  court  was  called  Higli  Court;"  hence  its  name  Hog  Hall. 
Tliis  tinilding  in  Eadwyn's  drawing  is  called  Aula  Nova.  From  which 
drawing  we  also  see  the  situation  of  the  Donuis  Hospitum,  at  the  north  side 
f)f  the  garden  of  the  seventh  prebendary,  separated  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
monastery  by  a  gateway,  and  not  far  from  the  Cellarer's  apavfuieiits,  chilled 
there  Cellarium. 


of  that  mate,  but  (I  suppose,  on  tlie  duildinir  cS 
house  for  the  tenth  pre})en(l)  was  removed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  it.  Three  of  these  vaults,  the 
])readth  of  the  biiildinji-,  and  the  three  next  to 
them,  are  taken  up  by  this  lodg<^  and  a  way  to 
the  Almonry,  or  Mint  yard  (to  be  spoken  of  in 
its  place,)  and  two  more,  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  this  way,  were  the  prison  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  (whose  court  the  steward  of  their  liber- 
ties iield  once  in  three  weeks,  for  determining- 
causes  under  his  cognizance,  in  the  building 
above,)  but  this  being  little  better  than  a  dun- 
geon, a  more  airy  one  was  provided  in  the 
church-yard. 

1  have  already  observed  that  this  court  has 
been  disused  some  time,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
archbishop's  and  St.  Augustine's  liberties. 

The  arch  of  the  lodge,  which  is  clear  of  the 
gate,  is  adorned  with  carved  mouldings,  so  were 
they  on  our  left  hand  when  we  go  toward  the 
stairs  of  the  stranger's  hall,  though  now  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  brick-work.  The  gate  at  the 
foot  of  those  stairs  is  arched  in  the  same  taste  : 
tlie  stair-case  is  about  six-feet  wide,  covered  over 
head,  and  windowed  with  little  pillars  and  arches 
like  those  we  see  in  such  abundance  about  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  our  church. 

The  stone  steps  being  greatly  worn,  were  within 
memory,  replaced  with  square  tiles:  the  pillars  of 
marble  on  the  south  side  still  remain,  and  those 
on  the  north*  are  closed  up  by  a  plaistered  wall. 

4  The  •(hole  is  now  tlirown  open,  in  consequence  of  a  shed,  erected  some 
years  ;ij.c(/,  for  the  convenience  of  the  carpenters  employed  in  the  cuthedval, 
and  iuljoining  the  sliiir-casc,  having  been  taken  down. 
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In  tlie  wall  on  tlie  south  side  of  this  staircase  if> 
a  (loor^  wliich  leads  down  to  a  vault,  where,  by 
Eadwyn's  drawinj^,  was  a  well  or  a  bason,  of 
which  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen.  This  vault  is 
under  the  landing  place  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
which  is  a  room  with  several  doors,  one  over 
against  us,  leading  to  the  room  where  the  stew- 
ard's court  has  been  kept,  as  others  on  each  hand 
do  to  the  lodgings  on  the  south,  now  houses  for 
two  of  our  six  preachers,  and  to  the  hall  of  the 
strangers  on  the  north/' 

This  part  (being  more  than  half  the  building) 
was  once  the  house  of  the  ninth  prebendary,  fit- 
ted up  for  his  use  by  floors  and  partitions,  and 
afterward  by  exchange  became  that  of  the  auditor ; 
but  was  so  disagreeably  situated  and  contrived, 
that  a  later  one  chose  to  let  it  at  a  low  rent,  and 
pay  a  higher  for  one  not  a  quarter  so  large,  but 
more  pleasantly  seated,  in  the  Green  Court. 


5  About  eif^lit  years  ago,  when  the  alteration,  mentioned  below,  took 
place,  this  door  was  closed,  and  remains  so  at  present. 

6  The  work  of  destruction,  or  rage  for  improvement  as  it  was  tlien  termed, 
manifested  itself  about  eight  years  since,  in  this  portion  of  the  Precincts, 
when  Mr.  Jesse  White,  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  ancient  embellisliments,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
individuals,  whom  the  adverse  flow  of  worldly  prosperity  had  consigned  to 
this  spot  for  habitation,  and  who  were  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere 
when  the  tide  of  life  was  at  its  ebl).  Upon  the  two  arches  now  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Mint  Yard,  stood  offices,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
three  or  four  families,  independent  of  a  large  room,  which  was  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Old  Court."  The  entrance  to  the  yard  above 
mentioned,  was  under  these  offices,  through  a  passage;  on  the  right  side  of 
which,  from  the  Green  Court,  was  a  dark  place,  called  the  "  mi/ii  hole" 
used  by  the  Master  of  the  King's  School  as  a  common  depository.  The 
site  of  land  is  now  laid  open,  and  forms  a  small  sipiare,  from  which  may 
be  seen,  in  excellent  preservation,  the  arch  above  the  summit  of  the 
stair-case  leading  to  the  stranger's  hall ;  rugged  colunms  also  present 
themselves  on  either  side,  which  supi)orted  part  of  the  building;  and,  on 
the  western  side,  is  the  rear  of  the  Porter's  residence. 
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About  tlie  year  1730,  he  agreed  to  give  up  hi!^ 
interest  in  this  huge  building  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  on  being  allowed  the  rent  he  paid  for 
that  wherein  he  dwelt.  On  this  the  hall,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  about  forty  broad, 
was  taken  down  with  the  vaults  under  it,  two 
chambers,  which  had  been  added  to  the  prebendal 
house,  over  a  room  in  the  Mint-yard,  the  kitchen 
of  one  of  their  tenants,  disposed  of  to  that  tenant; 
the  opening  left  at  the  demolition  of  the  hall 
made  up,  and  a  low  building  added  for  a  brew- 
house.  After  this  was  done,  and  the  materials  of 
the  fabric  sold,  the  house  was  restored  to  the 
auditor  again. 

On  this,  he  being  a  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  got  the  register's  office  removed  from  the 
rooms  over  the  butter  market,  in  St.  Andrew's 
parish,  to  this  place,  and  here  it  continues.^ 

This  auditor  was  not  the  first  person  who 
thought  the  house  too  dull  to  live  in  ;  Dr,  Turn- 
bull,  the  third  prebendary  in  the  ninth  stall,  had 
got  that  in  the  Green  Court  which  is  now  the 
house  of  the  twelfth  prebend,  and  (in  1558)  given 
up  his  proper  one  for  the  use  of  the  grammar 
school,  (it  being  exceedingly  tit  for  that  purpose 
while  the  hall  was  standing,)  and  the  old  school 
in  the  Convent  garden  had  been  assigned  to  the 
twelfth  prebendary,  who  was  to  have  Mr.  Cok's 


"i  After  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned,  it  was  resolved  to 
remove  the  registry  office  to  a  place  of  greater  convenience  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business :  and  a  mass  of  papers  connected  with  the  office  having 
been  carcfidly  arranged  by  the  late  W.  Boteler,  esq.  (father  of  the  present 
Recorder  of  Canterbury)  previous  to  the  intention  of  the  Proctor  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  whole  was  removed  to  tlic  Cathedral  yard,  in  a 
place  erected  for  the  purpose. 
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lodging,  with  the  phmiery  (which  is  the  name  and 
use  of  the  old  school  to  tliis  day,)  mid  the  close 
and  garden  upon  the  hill  to  the  school  garden. 

But  the  school  did  not  long  continue  here ;  for 
when  Dr.  Bullen,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Turnbull, 
in  l^GG,  took  possession  of  this  house  as  his  right, 
he  represented  the  danger  the  school  house  (as  it 
seems  this  was  still  called)  was  in,  by  reason  of 
annexing  the  house  (used  for  the  grammar  school) 
to  it  with  dogs  of  iron  ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  in 
Chapter,  1572,  that  his  house  should,  at  the 
charge  of  the  church,  by  making  buttresses 
against  the  wall  adjoining  to  the  school,  be  made 
defensible,  &c.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  about  this  when  we  come  to  the  Mint  yard, 
but  first  shall  mention  another  prebendary  who 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  living  here. 

This  was  Dr.  Nixon,  installed  in  1689,  who 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  auditor  in  the  Con- 
vent garden,  thougli  at  the  expence  of  building  a 
new  one  there  for  himself  and  successors. 
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CHAP.  xxm. 

Of  the  Almonry  or  Mint  Yard. 

This  is  a  little  court  at  the  west  side  of  the 
strangers'-hall,  while  that  was  standing.  Here  all 
the  fragments  and  relics  of  meat  and  drink  left 
at  the  tables  of  the  refectory,  of  the  prior,  of  the 
master  or  cellarer,  of  the  infirmary,  and  of  the 
strangers'-hall,  were  to  be  disposed  of  to  no  other 
use  but  that  of  the  poor. 

The  monk  who  had  the  care  of  this  distribution, 
Mr.  Somner  says,  was  called  Dean  of  the  Almonry, 
and  names  several  churches  given  to  its  endow- 
ment. It  had  its  chapel  in  it,  and  lodgings  for 
the  chaplains. 

When  King  Henry  VHl.  had  ejected  the  monks 
of  the  cathedral,  and  appointed  houses  in  its 
precinct  for  the  dean,  canons,  8cc.  of  his  new 
foundation ;  he  kept  this  court  for  his  own  use, 
and  liad  a  mint  here,  of  wliich  it  still  bears  tlie 
name. 

The  way  to  it  from  tlie  Green  Court  is  through 
two  of  the  arches  under  the  Domiis  Hospitum, 
(as  already  observed ;)  and  when  we  come  into 
this  little  court,  we  find,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  the 
range  of  building  which  Dr.  Bullen  complained 
of,  as  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter. 

The  iron  dogs'  still  remain  in  the  west  wall  of 

'  At  the  demise  of  the  author  of  this   work,  who   occupied  one  of  the 
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the  strangers-hall,  wliich  was  left  standing,  and 
hy  mere  accident  it  was  discovered,  tliat  the  but- 
tresses of  that  hall  were  of  later  date  than  the 
hall  itself. 

The  house  "  now  used  for  the  grammar  school" 
(as  Dr.  Bullen  called  it)  has  been  for  many  years 
converted  into  tenements.  The  occupier  of  that 
next  the  city  wall,  Avanting  a  chimney  to  his  hall, 
cut  a  tunnel  for  it  jn  the  thickness  of  a  buttress, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  building  since 
demolished ;  and  among  the  rubbish  that  came 
out,  found  large  fragments  of  stone  windows,  like 
those  in  the  body  of  tiie  church.  This  was  won- 
dered at,  because  that  kind  of  windows  is  thought 
of  later  date  than  the  days  of  Lanfranc,  who 
built  the  hall ;  but  the  supposing  these  buttresses 
erected  in  Dr.  Bullen's  time,  makes  that  plain 
which  could  not  but  seem  very  unaccountable  to 
those  who  thought  the  hall  and  its  buttresses  of 
the  same  standing. 

houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mint-yard,  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments took  place  ;  and  the  dogs  here  spoken  of  are  no  longer  visible- 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

DigressioH. 

Perhaps  my  reader  may  think,  that  when  1 
talk  of  Lanfranc's  structures  as  being  erected  on 
vaults  standing  long  before,  and  mentioning  other 
parts  of  the  building  in  and  about  our  cathedral, 
as  of  greater  antiquity  than  is  generally  supposed, 
I  seem  too  forward  in  giving  them  so  early  a 
date:  if  he  does,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  my  add- 
ing some  reason  for  my  opinion  to  those  I  have 
already  given. 

Mr.  Somner  tells  us  from  the  monk  Edmer, 
"  that  Lanfranc  built  Christ  Church  in  Canter- 
bury ;  the  wall  which  does  encompass  the  court, 
with  all  the  offices  belonging  to  the  monastery 
within  the  wall  thereof;"  adding,  "that  most 
of  our  monasteries  were  of  wood,  till  upon  the 
Norman  conquest,  such  timber  fabrics  grew  out 
of  use,  and  gave  place  to  stone  buildings,  raised 
upon  arches,  a  form  of  structure  introduced  by 
that  nation." 

But  if  the  account  we  have  of  Grymbald's  crypt 
be  true,  this  is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  what 
is  here  asserted.  Grymbald's  is  certainly  a  stone 
building,  and  arched,  and  prior  to  Lanfranc's 
coming  by  almost  200  years. 

Our  crypts  under  the  choir  are  exactly  in  the 
same  taste ;  not  that  of  the  Normans  ;  theirs  was 
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j)lain,  or  very  sp:irinj>ly  adornod,  whereas  his  (if 
1  may  call  it  so)  was  profusely  cnihellisiied  with 
grotescjue  decorations  of  whim  and  fancy.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  same 
architect  designed  both  the  undercroft  and  super- 
structure of  our  clioir ;  or,  that  any  architect 
would  ])estow  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expence  in 
extravagantly  adorning  tlie  vaults,  under  a  build- 
ing to  be  erected  over  them  in  a  very  chaste  and 
simple  style. 

Mr.  Battely  says,  "that  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, for  the  space  of  340  years,  he  could  not 
find,  in  any  printed  or  manuscript  chronicle,  the 
least  mention  of  the  fabric  of  this  church,  so  that 
nothing,  it  seems,  remarkable  did  befal  it  worthy 
of  being  recorded." 

But  surely  a  great  deal  might  befal  it,  and  be 
recorded  too,  of  which  the  memorials  might  be 
utterly  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  miserable  con- 
fusion during  that  period  and  several  years  after ; 
when  the  Danish  invaders  ravaged  our  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  Canterbury  seems  to 
have  been  a  distinguished  object  of  their  fury. 
All  that  was  combustible  was  burnt  by  them  ;  the 
roof  of  our  cathedral  they  took  particular  pains 
to  set  fire  to,  and  pro])ably  defaced  the  walls  of 
it  as  much  as  they  had  time  for.  Beside  this, 
Edmer  says,  "an  accidental  fire,  about  three 
years  l)efore  Lanfranc's  arrival,  not  only  did  great 
damage  to  the  building,  but  still  greater  in 
destroying  the  charters  and  muniments  of  the 
churcli ;"'  witli  these  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
whatever  historical  accounts  the  monks  liad  of  it 
perished. 
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But  if  Lanfranc^  at  his  coming",  foimd  the  dis- 
position of  the  okl  offices  so  well  adjusted,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  ])y  their  undercroft  still 
remaining,  and  some  of  their  walls  fit  for  his 
purpose,  we  can  hardly  suppose  one  who  had 
such  great  designs  to  execute,  would  be  at  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  pulling  down  and  clear- 
ing away  what  might  be  of  service  in  his  present 
undertaking ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  his 
having  completed  so  great  a  work  in  eight  years. 

I  own  this  is  a  conjecture,  and  submitting  that 
and  the  probability  of  the  grounds,  on  which  I 
build,  to  the  candid  consideration  of  my  reader, 
I  proceed  to  the  descriptive  part  of  my  work. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Kiug'^s  School. 

1  FIND  myself  accused  (too  justly  I  fear)  of 
saying,  in  my  former  edition,  less  of  this  school 
than  one  who  was  educated  at  it,  and  a  King's 
Scholar,  ought  to  have  done. 

I  must  endeavour  to  make  amends  by  the  best 
account  I  can  give  of  this  ancient  and  royal  foun- 
dation. 

The  latter  of  these  titles  I  can  trace  no  farther 
than  King  Henry  VHI.  who  new-modelled  the 
establishment  of  our  cathedral ;  and  by  whose 
statutes,  as  corrected,  explained,  and  confirmed 
by  King  Charles  I.  both  that,  and  its  school  are 
regulated. 

As  to  the  former,  Canterbury  perhaps  need  not 
give  place  to  any  nursery  of  learning  in  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Ai'chbishop  Theodore  (according  to  Lambert 
in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent)  by  licence  of  Pope 
Vitalianus,  who  died  anno  domini  669,  founded 
within  this  city  a  school  or  college,  wherein  he 
placed  Professors  of  all  the  liberal  sciences.  If 
so,  here  was,  in  effect,  what  we  call  an  University 
more  than  200  years  before  King  Alfred  founded 
that  at  Oxford,  anno  domini  886 

How  eminently  Canterbury  was  the  seat  of 
literature  many  hundred  years  ago,  appears  by  the 
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history  of  the  noble  Aklhehn,  who  came  hitlier 
from  the  court  of  lua,  kinj^  of  the  West  Saxons, 
(w^hose  nephew  he  was,)  to  study  under  Adrian, 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's ;  and  who  was  no  less 
distinguished  by  his  learning  than  by  his  rank  ; 
being,  as  he  himself  boasts,  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  study  of  Latin  poetry  into  his  country. 
See  Dr.  Gale's  Scriptores  XV.  Vol.  I.  page  342. 
He  died  bishop  of  Shirborn,  anno  domini  709,  as 
,  Bede  tells  us,  page  244  of  that  volume. 

That  Augustine  settled  a  school  here  very  early 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Mr.  Somnerhas  given  an 
account  of  a  suit  in  1321  between  Radulph  rector 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
and  Robert  rector  of  St.  Martin's  near  Canterbury, 
and  of  the  schools  there ;  when  sentence  was 
given  in  favour  of  Radulph,  reserving  to  Robert 
the  right  he  claimed  as  immemorial  of  teaching 
at  St.  Martin's,  but  restraining  the  number  of  his 
scholars  to  tliirteen  ;  which  may  be  best  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  this  the  number  of  those  in- 
structed at  St  Augustine's  school  there,  and  thus 
fixed  in  respect  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Camden  says,  it  is  incredible  how  much 
Canterbury  flourished  both  by  reason  of  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity;  and  of  the  school  founded 
here  by  Theodore,  of  which  Radulph  was  probably 
rector :  and  which  seems  to  have  been  continued 
in  this  monastery  till  our  days  (though  not  always 
under  the  same  roof)  with  little  disturbance,  till 
the  grand  rebellion. 

But  as  I  have  been  hunting  the  general  state 
of  literature  in  our  parts  toward  the  earliest  times, 
I  shall  continue  that  pursuit  a  little  farther,  before 
I  say  more  of  our  school  in  its  present  condition. 
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Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent,  found  the  Druids 
in  high  esteem  liere.  These  were  the  most  ancient 
schoohnasters,  judges,  priests,  and  pliilosopliers, 
which  history  gives  any  account  of  in  our  parts. 
To  these,  he  says,  the  youth  came  in  great  num 
hers,  and  had  them  in  great  honour.  All  divine 
offices  and  sacrifices,  whether  public  or  private, 
were  under  their  care  ;  almost  all  causes,  whether 
criminal  or  concerning  property,  were  determined 
by  them :  and  they,  of  whatever  rank,  who  refused 
to  submit  to  their  sentence,  being  driven  from 
their  sacrifices,  were  detested  and  shunned  by  all 
men  as  reprobates. 

Their  fame  also  was  spread  so  far  abroad,  that 
strangers  came  from  distant  countries  to  study 
under  their  direction. 

His  account  of  them  is  so  particular,  as  shows 
they  were  little  known  in  Ital^  :  but  it  seems 
quite  otherwise  in  respect  to  Greece,  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  had  great  connection ;  they 
used  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  probably  spoke 
that  language ;  for  they  took  their  title  from  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Oak,  a  tree  which  they  held 
in  religious  veneration,  and  the  Greeks  thought 
animated  by  their  Hamadryades.  Some  confirma- 
tion my  opinion  may  perhaps  receive  from  the 
fair  Athenian  coin,  dug  up  a  few  years  ago  in 
forming  the  works  for  the  defence  of  Chatliam 
dock,  a  print  of  which  is  given  in  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Rochester,  published  in  1772  ; 
which  is  so  far  from  =being  an  unique,  that  I 
myself  have  had  the  fellow  to  it  these  many 
years,  and  have  seen  two  more,  a  silver  and  a 
copper  one. 

N  2 
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How  far  the  order  of  l^rnids  spread  itself,  may 
he  as  difficidt  to  ascertain  as  the  antiquity  of  it. 
Caesar  supposes  their  system  brought  from  Britain 
into  Gaul.  The  late  curious  and  learned  captain 
Armstrong  thought  the  Celtic  Druids  prior  to 
the  British.  His  History  of  Minorca,  and  Mr. 
Rowland's  of  Mona  Antiqua,  give  such  views 
of  druidical  monuments  in  those  islands,  [huge 
mounts  of  unhewn  stones,  and  altars  almost  as 
rude,]  as  plainly  indicate  their  superstitions  nearly 
related . 

Mr.  Rowland  has  many  ingenious  arguments 
to  prove,  that  Mona  was  the  capital  seat  of  these 
famous  philosophers  ;  but  undoubted  tokens  ap- 
j)ear  of  their  having  resided  at  several  otiier  places 
in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Such  tokens  found  about  Canterbury,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  it  in  the  way  of  travellers  from 
the  continent,  may  well  prove  this  to  have  been 
one  of  them  ;  and  that  they  lived  and  taught  here 
before  any  history  of  the  place  was  or  perhaps 
could  be  written. 

For  when  Caesar  mentions  his  finding  the  Greek 
alphabet  in  use  here,  he  adds,  that  the  lessons  of 
the  Druids  to  their  disciples  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  must  all  be  learned  by  heart, 
which  must  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour. 

This,  he  observes,  might  be  to  conceal  their 
mysteries  from  the  vulgar,  or  to  continue  them 
fresh  in  memory.  There  might  be  other  reasons 
too,  as  aversion  to  changing  the  method  which 
had  cost  them  so  much  trouble  and  attention  for 
one  less  tedious  and  difficult ;  or  pride  in  treating 


literature  as  a  noxflty,  it  compared  witli  their 
rules  and  customs. 

If  it  was  really  so,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  continue 
this  search  any  further :  let  us  then  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  chapter. 

King-  Henry  VIII.  founded  this  school  for  a 
master,  usher,  and  fifty  scholars;  who  were  to  eat 
at  the  common  table,  which  the  provision  made 
by  him  for  it  could  not  long  maintain.  The  fifty 
scholars  are  elected  only  at  the  November  chap- 
ter, as  many  as  may  supi)ly  the  vacancies  of  the 
ensuing  year :  they  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  fifteen ;  they  receive  each  a  stipend  of 
ll.  8s.  4d.  a  year;  and  hold  their  scholarships  for 
five  years.  Besides  this  there  are  two  scholarships 
for  relations  of  the  family  of  Heyman  ;  of  which, 
and  some  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  the  scholars  from  this  school  have 
a  title,  a  larger  account  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter.  They  suffered  not  only-in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  common  table,  but  from  the  founder's 
discharging  the  dean  and  chapter  from  the  expend- 
ing 2001.  per  ammm,  in  the  support  of  twenty-four 
students  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  which  it 
may  reasonal)ly  be  supposed  they  would  have  had 
a  share,  which  in  his  foundation  he  had  appointed 
them  to  find.  Intending  to  found  two  collets 
(as  he  says)  in  those  Universities,  he  took  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  several  manors,  the  Almery 
House  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  Canterbury 
College  in  Oxford,  and  discharged  them  as  I  said 
before.   This  was  done  in  1546.^  And  within  these 

1    In  the  hiuno  deed  tlic  Kinp:  grants  tlicin  in  consideiatien,  tbiit  llieii 
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fifty  years  they,  in  common  with  the  scholars  of 
Christ  Hospital,  London,  have  lost  the  benefit 
which  they  had  until  then  received,  by  alternately 
supplying  the  vacancies  in  Mr.  Colfe's  ten  exhibi- 
tions, (as  will  be  stated  more  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter,)  by  the  Leathersellers'  company,  who 
are  the  trustees,  having  totally  suppressed  them, 
alledging  that  the  estate  is  insufficient.  If  by  the 
Almery  which  King  Henry  re-assumed,  is  meant 
the  Almonry,  now  called  the  Mint  Yard,  that 
reverted  again  in  this  manner,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  survey  taken  1649 ;  Queen 
Mary,  in  1557,  gave  it  by  letters  patent  to  Car- 
dinal Pole ;  he  being  thus  seized  of  the  premises 
in  fee,  by  his  will  devised  it  to  Aloisius  Priobus 
in  fee,  and  made  him  his  executor ;  and  thereupon 
he,  by  his  deed  indented,  dated  30  July  1  Elis. 
[1559]  gave  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  there." 

A  complete  list  of  the  honourable  and  illustrious 
families  who  have  sent  their  sons  to  this  nursery, 
or  of  others,  less  distinguished  by  birth  and  for- 
tune, whose  own  parts  and  industry  have  raised 
them  from  hence  to  high  posts  in  church  and 
state,  would  be  a  valuable  ornament  to  a  larger 
and  more  pompous  work  than  I  should  venture 
to  undertake ;  but  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 


water  which  used  to  be  conveyed  from  his  park  to  the  coiWnt  is  of  late 
spoiled  by  the  deers  coming  and  soiling  in  it,  that  they  shall  have  the  pipe 
that  doth  conduct  and  convey  the  water  from  the  said  park  to  the  site  of 
the  late  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  zm  perpetuinn. 

-  Habendum,  et  tenefduvi  eixdem  decano  et  capitulo  et  succvssoribus  suis  pro 
terminii  500  muwriim  ptittarie  complcndorum  ad  soluvi  iisum  et  iiitcntiouein  ad 
inveninndam  it  maiii/tenendam  scholam  ibidem  pro  pueris  durante  teriuiiw  prc- 
dicto  in  bonis  Uteris  insfituciidis  reddendo  unuin  i^raniim  pipcris,  ^-c. 
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omit  mentioninjj^  one  of  those  lierocs  in  lenrning-, 
of  whom  any  school  und  nation  might  very 
justly  be  proud.  1  mean  the  famous  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  whose  important  divscovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  animals,  has  given  new 
light  to  the  study  of  medicine,  as  well  as  that  of 
more  sublime  philosojihy  which  teaches  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  cre- 
ation.^ 

'  The  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  was  also  educated  at  this  school. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

benefactions  to  the  King's  School. 

That  of  Aloisius  Priobus,  Cardinal  Pole's 
executor,  has  been  already  mentioned,  page  182, 
of  the  rest  I  shall  give  an  account  more  at  large. 

H  E  Y  M  A  N .  School  and  University . 

William  Heyman  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
gentleman,  by  indenture  dated  September  29^ 
1625,  infeoffed  to  certain  persons  therein  named, 
twenty-seven  acres  of  marsh  land  in  Warehorne, 
Kent,  which  they  were  to  let  for  the  best  rent, 
and  to  apply  five  parts  in  six  of  the  said  rent 
quarterly,  if  it  may  be,  upon  two  poor  scholars 
only,  to  be  placed  in  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury ;  the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  next 
heir  of  the  said  W.  Heyman  (being  of  age)  and 
the  majority  of  the  feoffees:  the  choice  always 
to  be  of  such  boys  only  as  shall  be  descended, 
I.  From  the  body  of  Peter  Heyman,  esq.  grand- 
father of  the  said  W.  Heyman  ;  and  of  these, 

1.  Of  the  surname  of  Heyman. 

2.  Of  any  surname. 

n.  One  scholar  to  be  chosen  of  the  surname  of 
Heyman,  born  in  Kent,  or  descended  of 
Kentish  parentage ;  if  none  such,  then 

HI.  Both  to  be  natives  of  Sellinge  :  or  sons  of 
parents  the  inhabitants  of  Sellinge  :  but  these 
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iirfe  to  be  removed  whenever  a  boy  qualified  a.« 

in  No.  I.  and  II.  applies. 
The  boy  to  be  chosen  must  be  full  eight  years 
old  ;  and  may  hold  this  exhibition  for  nine  years ; 
and  if  he  goes  to  Trinity  or  any  other  college  in 
Cambridge,  his  exhibition  may  be  continued  for 
seven  years  from  his  leaving  school :  and  if  he 
takes  orders  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  seven,  it 
may  be  continued  to  him  three  years  more  ;  that 
is  ten  in  all  at  the  University. 

The  last  appointed  Trustees  were.  Sir  H. 
Oxenden,  bart.  William  Deedes,  esq.  Thomas 
Papellon,  esq.   and  John  C  Beckingham,  esq. 

Rose.  Either  University'. 

Robert  Rose,  of  Bishopsbourne,  by  indenture, 
dated  August  31,  1618,  infeoffed  to  certain  per- 
sons therein  named,  twenty-six  acres  of  marsh 
land  in  St.  Mary  and  Hope  All  Saints  in  Romney 
Marsh,  for  the  assistance  of  four  scholars  at  either 
University,  who  are  to  be, 

I.  Such  as  should  be  either  the  King's  Scholars, 

or  other  scholars  in  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury, (of  which  he  had  been  usher)  two  years 
at  least  before  their  going  to  the  University, 
and  a  preference  to  be  given  to  such  as  were 
born  in  or  near  the  city  of  Canterbury,  (where- 
in he  had  been  born.) 

II.  And  they  to  have  something  else  of  tliem- 
selves  or  friends  toward  their  maintenance, 
and  yet  not  fully  suflicient  to  maintain  them 
at  the  University. 

III.  Such  exhibition  to  continue  seven  years,  if 
the  exhibitioner  remains  in  the  Universitv  so 
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lon^  uiipreferred  to  some  living  of  201.  a  year 

above  the  yearly  exhibition. 
IV.  The  names,  birth,  place,  and  day  of  election, 

to  be  registered  ;  the  exhibition  to  be  61.  per 

annum. 
The  last  appointed  Trustees  were  Dr.  Luxmore ; 
Dr.  Weston;  Dr.  Welfitt;  Dr.  Lynch;  Dr.  Wals- 
by;  Charles  Robinson,  esq.  Geo.  Stringer,  esq. 
James  Simmons,  esq.  C.  R.  Bunce,  esq.  W. 
Bristow,  esq.  Richard  Halford,  esq.  Joseph 
Royle,  esq.  John  Ladd,  esq.  John  Toke,  esq. 
William  Hammond,  esq.  John  Monins^,  esq. 
Gilbert  Knowler,  esq.  William  Hougham,  esq. 
and  J.  H.  Stringer,  esq. 

Parker.  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge. 

William  Morphett,  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  Eastbridge,  Canterbury,  did  Ijy  indenture 
dated  May  22,  1578,  with  the  consent  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  covenant  with  John  Pory,  D.  D. 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
that  himself  and  his  successors  should,  during 
the  term  of  200  years  next  ensuing,  pay  yearly  to 
the  said  master,  &c.  61.  13s.  4d.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  scholars,  natives  of  Kent,  and 
educated  in  the  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and 
nominated  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Hospital  :  they  were  to  be  called 
Canterbury  Scholars,  and  to  have  all  the  benefits 
which  any  other  scholars  enjoyed.  Archbishop 
Whitgift  in  his  ordinances,  (which  were  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament,  27  Eliz.)  renewed  this 
foundation,  which  is  now  perpetual ;  but,  instead 
of  the  dean's,   made  the   archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury's  consent  necessary  to  the  appointment. 
Archbishop  Parker  founded  also  three  scholar- 
ships out  of  the  rents  of  certain  tenements  in 
Westminster,  one  appropriated  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  two  for  natives  of  Kent, 
educated  at  Canterbury  school,  and  assigned 
them  chambers  in  the  college.  An  exhibition, 
scholarship,  and  chamber,  are  worth  151.  a  year. 

Robinson.  aS*^.  Johns,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Robinson,  by  will  dated  May  1.3,  1043, 
devised  certain  messuages,  &c.  in  Birchington  and 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  island  of  Thanet,  to  St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  founding  two  fel- 
lowships and  two  scholarships  for  two  fellows 
and  two  scholars,  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  brought  up  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury ; 
in  default,  for  natives  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
brought  up  at  the  said  school.  It  being  found 
that  the  profit  of  the  lands  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  fellows  and  two  scholars, 
it  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, with  consent  of  the  college  and  the  execu- 
tors, dated  November  20,  1052  ;  that  they  do 
"  establish  four  scholarships  in  the  said  college 
for  ever,  instead  of  the  said  two  fellowships  and 
two  scholarships,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
mises shall,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  said 
donor  in  his  will,  be  employed  for  ever  on  the 
said  four  scholars  for  and  towards  their  mainte- 
nance." 

Thokpe.  Emanuel,  Camhriilge. 

George  Thorpe,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Canter- 


Ijury,  gave  to  Emanuel  College  certain  messuages, 
&c.  in  the  parish  of  Ash,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
for  the  endowment  of  five  exhibitions,  to  enable 
Bachelors  of  Arts  to  reside  until  they  take  the 
Master's  degree :  if  there  are  no  Bachelors,  others 
may  be  elected  after  two  years  from  their  first 
residence  in  college.  The  qualifications  are  : 
the  exhibitioner  must  not  be  possessed  of  an 
estate  of  401.  per  annum,  his  friends  must  certify 
their  intention  of  keeping  him  in  college  (unless 
better  provided  for)  until  he  is  Master  of  Arts  : 
he  must  declare  his  inability  thus  to  continue 
without  some  such  assistance  :  and  that  he  pur- 
poses to  make  divinity  his  study.  A  preference 
is  given  to  the  sons  of  orthodox  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England  and  of  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury, and  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
King's  School  there.  These  exhibitions  are  never 
less  than  141.  and  sometimes  201.  per  ann.  and 
may  be  held  with  scholarships  or  exhibitions  of 
other  foundations,  of  which  more  than  forty  be- 
long to  that  college. 

Brown.  Emanuel,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Brown  in  1736  founded  two  Greek  scho- 
larships in  Emanual  College,  which  have  generally 
amounted  clear  to  8l.  per  ann.  to  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  residence,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
applied  to  the  general  fund  of  the  college.  These 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  by 
scholars  from  the  King's  School,  Canterbury  ;  in 
default,  out  of  any  school  in  Kent :  then,  from 
any  other. 
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Stanhope.  Cambridge. 

Goor^c  Stanhope,  I).  I),  heretofore  Dean  of 
Canterbnry,  by  a  testamentary  schedule,  proved 
May  4,  1728,  did  bequeath  2o0l.  in  new  S.  S.  ami. 
to  found  one  exhibition  of  lOl.  per  ami.  for  one 
Kini^'s  Scholar  of  the  School  in  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  to  be  nominated  by  the  dean  and 
chosen  by  him,  or  the  vice  dean  and  chapter, 
for  seven  years,  such  scholar  continuing  in  some 
college  in  Cambridge ;  but  to  cease  at  the  Mi- 
chaelmas after  commencing  Master  of  Arts.  The 
principal  sum  2501.  was  transferred  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Dean  Stanhope  to,  and  accepted  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  Canterbury. 
The  reduction  of  interest  having  made  an  al- 
teration in  the  annual  value,  and  the  exhibition 
having  been  vacant  for  a  few  years,  with  the 
amount,  and  a  contribution  from  the  dean  and 
chapter,  50  pounds  stock  more  was  purchased  ;  so 
that  the  exhibition  is  now  worth  91.  per  annum. 

SCHOOL  FEAST  SOCIETY. 

Either  University. 
In  1712a  society  was  begun  by  some  gentle- 
men educated  at  this  school :  in  1713  they  agreed, 
with  permission  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  at- 
tend divine  service  at  the  cathedral,  and  hear 
a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion  on  their  an- 
niversary in  the  ensuing  year.  This  led  to  a 
charitable  contribution  in  1718,  in  favour  of  such 
scholars  as  should  go  from  hence  to  either  Uni- 
versity, and  stood  in  need  of  some  assistance 
there ;  of  w  hich  a  great  number  of  persons  have 
experienced   the  benefit.      Many  gentlemen  not 
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educated  at  the  school,  hut  desirous  of  promoting 
this  charity,  have  favoured  the  society  with  tlieir 
company.  The  annual  collection  is  bestowed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  society.  A  fund  has  also  been 
made  from  the  occasional  surplus,  which  is  vested 
in  the  funds,  and  amounts  to  15481.  Is.  3d.  of  the 
produce  of  which,  exhibitions  have  usually  been 
made. 

CoLFE.  Either  University . 

Mr.  Abraham  Colfe,  the  founder  of  Lewisham 
school,   among  many  other  noble  benefactions, 
gave  seven  exhibitions  of  lOl.  per  annum  each, 
for  scholars  from  that  school  at  either  University. 
In  default  of  claimants  from  Lewisham  school, 
from  the  ajacent  hundreds,  and  from  members  of 
the  company  of  Leathersellers,  (who  are  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school,   and  possessed  of  the  estates 
by  him  bequeathed,)  he  directs  these  exhibitions 
to  be  filled  up  by  scholars  from  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  and  from  that  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,    alternately.       But  the   Leathersellers' 
Company   have    for    these    seventy    years    past, 
refused  to  admit  the  claim  of  either,  and  have 
totally   sunk   this    701.  per  annum,    alledging  a 
failure  in  their  estate.     As  they  have  asserted  this, 
we  must  believe  it  to  be  so,  although  most  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  risen  in 
value  within  that  time ;  but  how  they  are  em- 
powered to  load  one  branch  of  Mr.  Colfe's  charity 
with  the  whole  failure,  does  not  appear ;  or  that 
the  schools  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  Canterbury 
have  not  as  just  a  right  to  share  his  liberality  in 
the  last  i)lace,  as  Lewisham  in  the  first:  especially 
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as  lie  assiiiiis  this  reason,  liocaiise  liis  father  was 
educated  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  liimself  born 
at  Canterbury.  He  foresaw  (what  has  happened) 
that  Lewisham  school  might  not  produce  enough 
to  fill  all  his  exhibitions,  and  added  two  schools, 
Mliich  he  judged  might  at  all  times  supply  its 
dj^ficiency. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Description  of  the  Precinct  continued. 

The  buildings  on  the  east^  side  of  the  Mint 
Yard,  we  find,  were  used  for  the  grammar-school 
in  Dr.  Bullen's  time  [about  1566.]  And  the 
common  table  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Green 
Court,  at  the  house  assigned  to  the  twelfth  preben- 
dary, being  soon  disused,  another  was  appointed 
there  for  the  schoolmaster  and  scholars,  with 
whom  the  minor  canons  were  to  have  their  com- 
mons, the  precentor  (or  in  his  absence  the  senior 
minor  canon  present)  being  to  sit  uppermost.* 

The  mint  also  was  here,  as  was  discovered  by 
digging  in  the  back-yard  of  this  house,  near  the 
city  wall,  to  set  down  a  post ;  when,  a  little  be- 
low the  surface,  an  arch  of  brick  was  found  big 
enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  into :  it  was  hoped 
this  would  prove  a  good  sewer  for  the  house, 
which  was  much  wanted.  The  discovery  was  pur- 
sued till  the  workmen  found  the  arch  turned  with 
plain  tiles,  which,  with  the  mortar  they  were  laid 
in,  were  vitrified  into  one  mass  by  the  violent  fires 

1  When  the  bearings  of  these  places  are  distinguished  by  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  it  is  not  that  they  are  precisely  so  situated  ;  the  plan 
shows  the  contrary  ;  but  perhaps  this  way  of  expression  may  answer  its 
purpose,  at  least,  as  well  as  one  exactly  accurate. 

2  This  common  table  was  of  no  long  continuance,  but  the  leases  granted 
of  the  buihling  are  by  covenant  void,  if  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  appoint 
commons  in  the  Mint  'V'ard,  as  heretofore,  for  the  hall  extended  almost  as 
nnich  of  the  length  of  both,  as  appears  in  the  Mint  Yard. 
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which  had  been  kept  there ;  this  was  therefore 
looked  on  as  remains  of  a  flue  for  melting  the 
metals  for  coinage. 

This  and  the  school  must  have  been  very  in- 
conveniently placed  so  near  to  each  other,  and 
accordingly  it  was  decreed  in  chapter,  1581,  "that 
suit  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  that  the  school 
might  be  placed  out  of  the  Mint,  in  some  other 
place,  within  the  site  of  the  church.^  I  suppose 
the  chapel  of  the  Almonry,  with  its  appendages, 
was  appointed  for  the  school-house  in  answer  to 
this  petition,  and  here  it  continues  to  this  time, 
taking  up  almost  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
court. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  court  is  the  kitchen 
of  the  liouse  where  the  common  table  was  kept, 
with  a  chimney  large  enough  to  provide  for  such 
a  table.  This,  and  the  garden  of  the  house,  with 
an  out-room  belonging  to  the  second  scliool- 
master,  reach  to  the  fore  yard  of  his  house,  which 
extends  now  to  the  chancel-wall  of  Nortiiuate 
church.  Under  one  of  his  chambers  is  a  gateway 
into  the  street,  with  the  date  1545,  in  figures  of 
iron  let  into  the  wall :  a  little  before  wliich  time 
this  end  of  Queningate-lane  was  granted  to  the 
Almonry,  and,  I  suppose,  the  gate  was  made 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  the  neighbourhood 
must  otherwise  have  suffered  by  carrying  on  his 
house  to  Northgate  chancel.' 

At  the  south  end  of  his  house  is  the  garden  of 

:*  Mr.  Folkcs,  in  iiis  tabic  of  Kiiglish  coins,  p.  f).'?.  note,  says,  Queen 
Elizabeth  coined  no  money  at  Canterbury.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  been  mistaken,  than  that  such  suit  should  have  been  made  to  the 
ijueen,  respecting  a  mint  which  was  not  in  beimr  ■ 

■^  The  gateway  here  mentioned  was  closed  some  years  since,  in  order  to 
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the  upper  master  ;  near  which  is  a  modern-buill 
house ^  of  brick,  on  a  church  lease. 

Return  we  now  to  the  Green  Court,  where,  on 
our  right  hand,  is  the  old  Porta  Prioralus,  now 
the  Green  Court  gate.  Mr.  Somner  looked  oii 
this  as  built  by  Lanfranc,  but  the  carved  orna- 
ments of  the  arches  give  them  the  appearance  of- 
greater  antiquity,  whatever  alterations  may  have 
been  made  in  the  superstructure. 

In  the  gateway  itself  we  see  arches,  now  walled 
up,  opposite  to  one  another ;  they  on  the  south 
side  answering  those  under  the  Donius  Hospitum^ 
of  which  the  western  one  was  for  a  communica- 
tion between  that  and  the  cellarer's  offices  by  the 
pentise ;  the  porter's  lodge  was  on  this  side,  as 
before  mentioned,  till  the  erecting  of  a  house  for 
the  tenth  prebendary,  when  he  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  way. 

This  house,  being  a  small  one,  had  the  chamber, 
over  the  great  gate  added  to  it,  and  a  garret  or 
two  of  the  Damus  Hospitum  f  and  be&ide  these, 
just  such  another  old  tower  as  that  over  against 
the  west  door  of  the  cathedral,  (see  Chap.  XVIII.) 
and  as  capriciously  placed ;  for  as  the  former 
stands  in  the  church  yard,  and  yet  belongs  to  the 
palace,  so  this  is  on  the  archbishop's  side  of  the 


improve  the  residence  of  the  second  Master.  Tliere  are  no  nmrks  of  iron- 
figures  now  remaining. 

''  This  house,  for  some  years,  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Skeates,  organist 
to  the  cathedral. 

<>  When  Domus  Huajntum  was  removed,  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the 
residence  of  the  Porter  of  the  Green  Court  gate,  whose  principal  room, 
now  occupies  one  entire  arch.  An  additional  story  has  also  been  added, 
for  his  convenience,  as  well  as  one  for  the  tenth  j^rebendary,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  building  on  the  eastern  side. 
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wall  which  divides  the  two  precincts,  and  is  part 
of  a  prebendal  house. 

It  was  taken  little  notice  of  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  incumbent  prebendary,  disliking 
the  ragged  appearance  of  some  rooms  which  liad 
been  raised  over  it,  determined  to  build  hand- 
somer ones  in  their  place  :  in  doing  this  the  old 
tower  was  plainly  discovered,  but  the  improve- 
ments he  made  were  such,  that  it  is  now  no  more 
distinguishable. 

The  walls  of  gaixiens  belonging  to  this  house 
and  that  of  the  seventh  prebendary,  are  on  our 
right  hand  as  we  go  from  these  parts  toward  the 
church,  the  way  to  which  is  through  an  arch, 
now  without  a  name ;  but  in  the  appointment  of 
a  house  for  the  seventh  prebendary,  ho  was  to 
have  the  whole  lodging,  from  tlie  larder-gate 
(which  is  this)  to  the  j>entise-gate,  with  the  cham- 
bers there  called  "  Heaven  and  Paradise,""  and 
so  through  the  Fratcry''  to  the  cloister,  and  all  the 
Fratery  to  the  dortor-wall,  the  common  kitclien, 
with  all  manner  of  houses,  cellars,  and  lofts. 

This  building,  which  is  120  or  130  feet  long, 
seems  designed  not  only  for  offices,  but  for  tliose 
also  who  belonged  to  them,  and  some  by  their 
names  very  agreeable  ones.  The  ground  rooms 
are  but  indifferent ;  the  upper  ones  of  late  years 

"  In  the  obituary  it  \%  recorded  of  William  Woghopc,  who  died  id  I.W7, 
that  he  made  the  chamber  called  Hoven. 

8  The  Fratery  (in  Mr.  Somner's  manuscript  book  called  the  Frn/icfl'^  was 
the  refectory  or  diniHg  room  of  the  monks;  Kdwyn  gives  us  a  loculimum 
or  parlour  just  by  it.  In  1547  Mr.  (Joldson,  prebendary  in  the  third  stall, 
obtained  a  royal  grant  of  six  score  and  ton  pounds  to  be  allowed  him  out  of 
the  lead,  timber,  &c.  sold  or  otherwise  spent  of  the  late  Flat/tcr  housf  and 
all  the  materials  left  of  it,  to  b\iild  him  a  convenient  new  prebendal  house, 
«Dd  he  l"Cceived  KiOl.  in  cou^pensation  for  what  had  been  done, 

()  2 
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fitted   up    so   as  to  make  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearaiiee. 

On  the  south  side  of  it  was  the  common  kitchen, 
now  a  garden,  where  remains  of  some  arches 
seem  to  show  it  was  a  lofty  octagon. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  garden,  where 
the  kitchen  stood,  is  an  alcove,  so  much  like  a 
chimney,  that  it  is  often  looked  on  as  what  was 
l)uilt  for  that  purpose :  the  span  of  the  arch  is 
twenty-six  feet,  the  spring  three  and  a  half.  The 
mantle-piece  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  of  brick-work, 
about  two  feet  deep,  is  so  neatly  jointed,  so 
curiously  moulded,  and  the  colour  so  fresh,  as  to 
destroy  the  appearance  of  antiquity  ;  neither  is  it 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kitchen  wall,  if  that 
was  an  octagon  ;  nor  could  any  other  form  admit 
of  this  as  a  chimney,  without  making  the  kitchen 
the  common  thoroughfare  of  all  passengers  be- 
tween the  strangers'  house  and  the  cloister.  The 
jambs  and  back  of  it  are  of  squared  stone  and  flints ; 
the  breast  above  the  arch  of  common  bricks  laid  in 
courses:  it  is  tiled  over  head,  ceiled  and  plaistered, 
with  a  Ijench  wainscotted  at  the  back.^ 

Of  the  Fratery  hardly  any  thing  is  to  be  seen, 
except  a  few  little  pillars  and  arches  by  way  of 
ornament  on  the  wall  between  this  and  the  dor- 
tor.  The  garden,  over  which  this  stood,  reaches 
to  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister,  into  which  it 
has  a  door. 

"  In  the  south  west  corner  of  tlie  garden  of  the  seventh  Prebendary,  near 
the  alcove  just  mentioned,  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  a  few 
years  since,  discovered,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an 
arched  passage,  of  beautiful  workmanshiji.  This  passage  was  built  of  Caen 
stone,  and  was  destroyed  ;  when  upwards  of  400  tons  of  material  were  ob- 
tained, which  has  been  partly  used  for  the  piu'pose  of  repairing  the  cathe- 
dral, and  for  hiiilding  a  new  altar  piece. 
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The  pentise-gate  is  an  arch  under  the  west  end 
of  this  lionse,  which  reaches  to  the  archbishop's 
palace.  Through  tiiis  gate  was  the  way  of  tlie 
strangers  from  their  hall  to  the  cloister  ;  where 
(over  against  the;  door  just  now  mentioned)  are 
two  arches,  of  a  different  structure  from  all  the 
rest,  supposed  to  have  been  cisterns  for  tiie 
pilgrims  to  wash  at  in  their  way  to  church,  or 
perhaps  for  the  monks  in  their  way  thither  from 
the  refectory;  for  so  they  are  placed.  Remains 
of  lead  in  the  joints  of  their  stone- work,  and  a  holr 
cut  in  the  wall  of  one  of  them  tit  for  a  waterpij)e, 
seem  to  countenance  this  tradition. 

The  old  larder-gate  is  now  the  common  way  to 
the  church  for  those  wlio  live  on  the  north  of  it, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  stone  steps  here  leading  us  uj) 
to  a  paved  alley,  once  a  gallery  of  the  dormitories, 
dortors,  or  lodging-rooms  of  the  monks,  now  for 
the  most  part  ruins  or  gaidens,  and  next  to  he 
treated  of.'" 

liJ  A  few  years  since,  a  substantiiil  house  occupied  the  spot  now  convertcl 
into  a  garden,  about  thirty  feet  distant  from  the  summit  of  the  steps,  for 
many  years  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ouncomhe,  the  intelligent 
author  of  a  History  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  translator  of  the  Monuments 
therein. 
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CHAP.  XXVlli. 

Of  the  Dortors. 

There  were  two  dortors  or  lodgings  for  the 
monks  :  the  great  one  was,  by  a  decree  of  chapter, 
1547,  taken  down,  and  the  materials  employed 
in  fitting  up  houses  for  those  of  the  body,  who 
were  now  to  have  dwellings  to  themselves.  Every 
thing  that  could  serve  for  this  purpose  had  been 
disposed  of  long  ago.  The  stone  walls  were  not 
worth  pulling  down,  and  what  remains  of  them 
may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  build- 
ing which  once  stood  here. 

They  enclose  a  space  of  105  feet  from  north  to 
south,  78  feet  and  a  half  from  east  to  west  within 
the  walls.  The  lodgings  were  raised  on  vaults, 
(as  most  of  the  rooms  for  receiving  the  monks,  or 
those  who  should  visit  them,  seem  to  have  been) 
and  perhaps  were  galleries  round  a  little  court, 
cloister  fashion,  the  wall  between  the  south  gal- 
lery and  the  chapter-house  rises  much  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  has  remains 
of  two  Gothic^  windows,   which  show  that  the 


1  Ignorance  of  the  terms  of  art  proper  for  describing  these  old  buildings 
will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  substituting  such  as  I  can  for  distinction: 

For  example — by  Gothic  windows,  I  mean  those  where  the  lights  arc 
narrow,  and  divided  by  muntons  of  atone,  into  one  or  more  stories,  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  and  afterwards  by  fancied  framing  up  to  the  mitred 
top,  as  iu  the  body  of  the  church.  Those  which  have  circular  arches  with 
little  or  no  ornament,  unless  perhaps  a  slender  pillar  at  the  inward  corners 
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building' at  tliis  part  was  once  very  lofty.  Of  the 
north  wall  only  enouj2:h  remains  to  enclose  that 
side  of  a  garden  over  the  vaults,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  gallery  at  this  end  of  the  dortor.  The 
vaults  at  these  two  ends  of  the  square  were  in  two, 
if  not  three  ranges :  the  south  one  is  the  passage 
from  under  the  library  to  the  cloister ;  that  parel- 
lel  to  it  was  used  as  cellars  for  two  houses  that 
stood  over  them,  and  sheltered  them  from  the 
weather,  but  were  pulled  down  some  years  ago, 
and  the  vaults  of  it  lately  filled  with  rubbisii. 

The  east  and  west  walls  of  the  square  appear 
to  have  been  alike,  as  the  ends  of  them  next  the 
church  have  windows  in  the  Norman  style,  now 
walled  up.  A  cornice  above  these  windows  seems 
to  show,  that  the  old  walls  here  have  not  lost 
much  of  their  first  height ;  and  that  part  of  the 
south  wall,  which  shews  the  remains  of  Gothic 
windows,  was  in  all  probability  an  addition  of 
after- times  to  the  first  design. 

The  west  wall  of  this  quadrangle  has  suffered 
much  by  time ;  the  east  one  much  less  so,  though 
it  has  been  considerably  lowered  about  the  middle 
of  its  length,  if  it  was  once  all  of  a  height,  as  to 
all  appearance  it  was.  The  north  wall  in  the  same 
style,  both  as  to  cornice  and  Norman  windows, 
makes  an  angle  with  it  at  about  105  feet  from  the 
south  one,  as  already  observed :  the  east  wall  is 

of  the  wall,  and  a  mowlding  from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  at  the  turn  of 
the  arch,  as  I  suppose  them  of  Lanfranc's  building,  I  shall  call  the  Norman. 
These  we  see  along  the  side  and  cross  aisles  of  the  choir.  And  where 
I  meet  with  arches  of  doors  or  windows  very  much  embellished  with  mould- 
ings of  indented  or  richer  carving,  I  shall  call  them  the  Saxon  taste.  The 
arch  of  the  cemetery  gate,  tliat  of  the  strangers'  house  and  hall,  and  those  I 
have  mentioned  under  the  remains  of  that  building,  arc  of  this  kind,  and 
many  others  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  we  [noceed. 
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still  continued,  so  as  to  make  the  west  end  of  that 
remainder  of  the  lesser  dortor,  which  is  now  the 
house  of  the  twelfth  prebendary,  but  was  ill  fitted 
up  to  receive  a  family,  till  some  addition  of  lower 
buildings  was  made  to  it  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
the  larder. 

The  name  of  that  gate  shows  what  office  it 
belonged  to,  as  the  hooks  for  hinges,  still  remain- 
ing, do  that  it  was  to  be  shut  and  opened  on 
occasion  ;  it  was  hardly  designed  therefore  as  the 
common  way  to  church.  If  there  was  a  way 
between  that  and  the  Green  Court,  it  must  have 
been  by  the  east  gallery  of  the  great  dortor,  with 
steps  by  the  west  end  of  the  little  one,  where  is 
now  the  kitchen  of  the  prebendal  house.  These 
would  have  been  in  a  straight  line  with  the  gal- 
lery :  but  when  the  necessary  additions  were  made 
to  that  house,  I  suppose  the  way  was  skewed  off 
w  ith  an  angle  as  we  now  see  it,  and  the  steps 
removed  so  as  to  lead  to  the  larder-gate,  of  no 
use  at  present,  unless  as  an  abutment  to  the  slight 
building  at  the  east  side  of  it." 

The  bricked  alley  is  over  vaults  of  the  old 
style,  of  which  we  have  such  numbeis  hereabout. 
A  single  range  of  them  might  perhaps  serve  for 
the  east  and  west  galleries  of  the  dortor;  for 
these  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  longer  than  the  north  and  south  ones. 

The  range  of  high  building  from  the  Dark-entry 
toward  the  larder-gate,  is  part  of  the  little  dortor: 
the  east  end  of  it  was  the  necessary-house  of  the 

2  The  present  steps  were  laid  in  the  last  century ;  the  old  ones  being  in 
one  steep  flight  without  a  landing-place,  and  much  worn,  made  this  im- 
provement a  very  necessary  one. 
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dormitory,  and  is  now  converted  into  houses  for 
three  of  the  minor  canons ;  the  rest  of  it  (as 
already  observed)  is  now  a  prebendal  iiouse :  this 
and  two  other  galleries,  seem  to  have  been  what 
went  by  that  name. 

Of  the  second  gallery  the  north  wall  is  almost 
all  that  remains  to  take  our  view :  it  is  as  high 
and  thick  as  that  of  the  first,  with  several  win- 
dows in  it,  and  is  not  above  six  feet  and  a  half 
from  it.  In  this  space  was  a  chapel  of  that 
breadth,  with  an  arched  door  at  its  west  end,  now 
walled  up,  but  to  be  seen  in  the  bricked  alley. 
On  each  side  just  within  this  door  is  another, 
opening  into  the  two  dortors  between  which  it 
stood,  and  a  fourth  on  the  north  side,  near  the 
altar,  where  is  a  handsome  Gothic  window  of  two 
lights,  niche  fashioned  at  the  top,  as  were  most 
or  all  the  windows  of  that  kind.  The  length  of 
the  chapel  is  about  twenty-two  feet  within  the 
walls,  the  height  about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half: 
it  is  now  converted  into  a  staircase  and  two  small 
rooms,  one  over  the  other. 

Twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  west  door  of 
this  chapel  is  a  larger,  bricked  up  on  tlie  side 
next  the  alley,  but  on  the  other  showing  a  fair 
arch  and  piers  of  free-stone.  This  might  lead  into 
a  passage  between  the  second  and  third  galleries 
of  the  smaller  dortor.  The  wall  which  divided 
them  from  the  great  one,  seems  to  show  that  the 
middle  one  was  arched  or  ceiled,  with  garrets 
over  it ;  and  several  years  ago  a  part  of  that  wall 
flaking  off,  discovered  tlie  back  of  a  chimney 
belonging  to  the  third,  within  the  thickness  of 
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the  wall ;  these  two  covered  the  whole  breadth,  if 
not  the  length  of  the  twelfth  prebendary's  garden. 

At  the  south  end  of  this  wall,  where  it  joins  to 
that  side  of  the  great  dormitory,  and  is  now  the 
north  one  of  the  chapter-house,  is  a  larger  door 
than  those  I  have  mentioned,  an  arched  one, 
which  was  the  way  the  monks  went  from  their 
dormitories  to  the  choir. 

By  the  larder-gate  in  the  Green  Court,  the 
steps  I  have  been  describing,  and  the  alley  that 
runs  along  by  the  side  of  this  wall,  is  the  com- 
mon way  to  this  door  of  the  church  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  side  of  the  precinct,  as 
well  as  for  others  who  live  in  this  quarter  of  the 
city. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  this  way  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Cloisters. 

On  our  right  hand  before  we  come  to  the  li- 
brary, are  two  doors  into  the  chapter-house, 
opened  only  as  occasion  requires :  these  I  will 
mention  again  when  I  describe  the  chapter-house. 

Over  against  the  arched  door  just  mentioned, 
is  that  of  the  library,  with  a  covered  passage  be- 
tween them,  which,  making  an  angle,  leads  into 
the  church  at  a  north  corner  of  the  east  cross 
aisle. 

At  this  angle  we  see  on  our  left  hand  a  circular 
building,  about  seventeen  feet  diameter,  ceiled  in 
form  of  a  cupola,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Somner 
or  Mr.  Battely,  perhaps  because  they  thought 
the  vulgar  tradition  of  its  having  been  erected  in 
memory  of  a  bell  of  that  size,  cast  abroad  and  lost 
at  sea,  too  ridiculous  for  notice ;  and  so  should 
I,  were  it  not  that  the  place  is  known  by  the 
name  Bell  Jesus  to  this  day. 

The  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  garden  of  the 
preacher's  house,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  master-piece  of  workmanship,  though  execu- 
ted with  little  judgment. 

In  a  vault  raised  on  stone  pillars  instead  of 
walls,  forming  a  circle,  and  supporting  arches 
adorned  with  indented  mouldings  about  two  feet 
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deep.  Four  other  pillars  stand  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  between  them  about  twenty 
inches  square,  if  they  were  truly  placed.  Ribs 
are  carried  from  these  to  the  outside  ones,  which 
are  seven  in  number ;  a  wall  on  the  east  side 
either  hides  an  eighth,  or  supplies  the  place  of  it, 
supporting  an  end  of  one  of  these  ribs ;  the  shafts 
of  these  pillars  are  plain,  the  capitals  and  plinths 
of  two  of  them  carved ;  but  while  the  builder 
showed  his  fancy  in  elegance,  he  forgot  that 
strength  also  ought, to  have  been  considered;  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remedy 
this  oversight  by  walls  and  buttresses,  till  the  first 
design  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered. 

Eadwyn's  drawing  will  perhaps  give  us  some 
hints  toward  conjecturing  for  what  purpose  this 
was  erected.^ 

He  makes  it  a  kind  of  octagon,  with  two  pipes 
or  jets  of  water  in  it,  one  higher  than  the  other. 
The  lower  one  might  be  useful  on  the  ground 
floor ;  the  other  migh^  be  designed  to  represent  a 
pipe  carried  up  between  the  four  pillars  to  the 
upper  room,  to  supply  a  font  there ;  nor  is  this 
at  all  improbable  ;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  several 
baptisteries  abroad  are  built  separate  from  the 
churches   to   which   they   belong ;    that    of   the 


1  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1775,  page  528,  Acadimicus,  of  Ox- 
ford, has  obliged  me  with  some  remarks,  to  which  I  hope  I  have  paid 
proper  regard  ;  but  had  he  seen  this  dome,  observed  its  ceiling,  sprinkled 
with  stars  once  gilded ;  that  it  was  built  with  a  spacious  arch,  never  designed 
to  be  shut  up  ;  and  that  it  made  one  end  of  Archbishop  Cuthbert's  building, 
with  baptisteries,  &c.  erected  about  471,  as  observed  chap.  XI.  he  would 
hardly  have  believed  so  public  and  elegant  a  chapel  designed  for  combing 
of  heads,  and  washing  of  hands  and  faces,  (as  some  have  done,)  and  allow 
my  conjecture  of  its  having  been  a  baptistery,  full  as  reasonable  as  any  that 
have  appeared  to  the  contrary. 
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cathedral  at  Florence  particularly,  whicii  is  very 
magiiirtcent  and  of  a  circular  I'orin.  I  shall  there- 
fore venture  to  suppose  this  the  old  baptistery. - 

.lust  by  it  is  tiie  door  of  the  library,  a  handsome 
j;allery  of  modern  building-,  well  fitted  up  and 
furnished.  The  present  brick  walls  are  raised  on 
ancient  ones  of  stone,  and  here  was  once  a  chapel 
called  the  Prior's  chapel.' 

Proceeding  from  hence  toward  the  church, 
just  before  we  enter  it  we  see  an  arched  door  on 
the  left  hand,  which  for  many  years  was  of  no 
use :  but  about  seventy  years  ago  a  staircase  was 
built  to  it  from  the  room  under  the  library,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  live  on  the  north 
and  east  parts  of  the  precinct,  till  which  time  the 
prebendaries  and  their  families  in  that  quarter 
used  to  come  to  church  through  the  library,  while 
they  who  had  no  keys  to  it,  went  pretty  much 
about  to  any  of  the  church  doors. 

2  This,  however,  is  offered  only  as  a  conjecture,  and  is  left  as  such  to 
the  reader,  who  in.iy  perhaps  form  a  different  opinion.  Tiie  lower  part  of 
this  building  is  opposite  to  the  south  door  of  the  crypt,  and  the  uppei  to  the 
iloor  into  the  south  cross  above,  in  the  lower  part  it  might  serve  for  the 
monks  to  assemble  in  from  that  cloister,  which,  in  Eadwyn's  drawing  goes 
around  what  is  now  a  garden,  before  they  proceeded  on  any  solemn  occa- 
sion into  the  crypt ;  and  above  for  the  same  purpose,  when  they  came  from 
the  dormitory  to  go  to  the  choir.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  Baptisterium,  because 
it  is  furnished  with  water;  for  we  see  in  Eadwyn's  drawing  a  similar  jiro- 
vision  made  for  cleanliness  in  another  part  of  this  cloister ;  in  the  great 
cloister,  before  the  door  into  the  refectory  ;  and  before  the  entrance  into 
Aula  Nova.  The  situation  of  this  building,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
close  to  the  dormitories,  must  have  been  inconvenient  for  a  baptistery  ; 
which  ought  rather  to  have  been  on  the  south  side,  unto  which  the  laity 
could  have  had  an  easy  access. 

[//(  couformity  with  Mr.  G'x  i<l<'a,  the  Jim:  font,  ultkh  stood  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  bod;/,  nfarly  opposite  the  entrtincc  under  the  Oxford  steeple,  in 
1/87,  was  removed  into  this  huildinfr  :  which  seems  peviiUarh/  formed  for  it, 
and  here  it  remains  at  present.] 

3  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  (leorge  1.  Sfephen  Hunt,  gent, 
left  his  study  of  books  to  this  libr.iry.  excepting  such  as  would  be  diiplicaU's 
to  what  wore  there  alreadv. 
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By  these  steps  we  will  ^o  down,  and  so  tliroltgh 
the  Dark -entry  to  the  cloister,  leaving  on  our  left 
hand  a  turning  to  the  great  door  of  the  under- 
croft, (to  be  described  by  and  by,)  the  arch  of 
which  is  adorned  with  the  device  of  Prior  Gold* 
stone  under  a  mitre. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  Cloister.  ^ 

Mr.  Battely  supposes  this  building  to  have 
been  erected  at  the  same  time  with  the  body 
of  the  church;  but  appearances  to  the  contrary 
are  very  strong  if  not  quite  convincing. 

The  cloister  is  a  very  beautiful  square  building, 
curiously  arched  with  stone.  On  its  west  side 
was  the  cellarer's  lodgings,  with  communications 
into  it,  now  walled  up.  The  north  side  has 
more  remains  of  antiquity  than  any  of  the  others. 
Two  very  handsome  arched  door-ways  are  here, 
one  of  which  seems  to  have  opened  into  the  vaults 
under  the  refectory ;  the  other  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  w^ay  from  tlie  pentise  into  the 
church  by  the  cloister.  I  have  als'o  mentioned 
the  cisterns  here  as  being  under  arches  of  different 
construction  from  the  rest :  but  all  the  arches  are 
of  the  same  breadth,  and  supported  by  little 
pillars,  three  in  one,  with  one  capital  and  fifteen 


•  Tlie  very  beautiful  workmanship  dcveldped  in  this  buildinjr,  should 
have  been  a  sufficient  inducement  for  its  presen'ation  ;  hut  from  some  un- 
aacountable  cause,  a  few  years  ago,  the  roof  was  stripped  of  the  lead, 
which  had  preserved  it  from  the  destruction  of  the  weather  for  ages.  In  its 
stead  slates  were  substituted,  which  still  continue  ;  the  moisture,  in  con- 
sequence, has  insinuated  itself  into  the  groins,  wliich  are  in  a  very  deplor- 
able condition  ;  indeed  so  much  so,  that  if  some  speedy  alteration  does  not 
take  place,  the  stiriated  roof  and  Gothic  arches,  with  the  vast  <)uantity  of 
beautifully  formed  ribs,  will  give  way,  and  be  lost  to  tlic  admirer*  of 
antiquity. 
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ribs  springing;  from  each  capital :  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  tliese  ribs  are  abundance  of  escutcheons, 
with  the  arms,  I  suppose,  of  benefactors  to  the 
church,  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  three  in 
number.-  That  these  arches  are  not  of  the  same 
age  with  the  walls  from  which  they  spring,  I 
think  appears  at  first  sight,  for  not  one  of  the 
doors  which  opens  into  them  answers  the  window 
over  against  it,  or  the  middle  of  the  walk  leading 
to  it ;  and  indeed  if  the  artist  had  endeavoured 
to  make  the  divisions  of  his  work  comply  with 
those  openings,  he  must  utterly  have  destroyed 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  it. 

The  north  walk  is  what  remains  of  a  former 
cloister,  having  a  range  of  stalls  with  small  pillars 
between  them  supporting  arches ;  every  fifth  of 
which  is  divided  from  those  on  each  side  of  it  by 
a  wall,  perhaps  by  way  of  distinction  for  some 
person  of  superiority.  These  run  along  the  whoie 
side  within  a  few  feet,  except  where  the  doors  I 
have  mentioned  break  in  upon  their  order,  and 
where  the  designer  of  the  present  one  found  it 
necessary  to  do  the  same  for  preserving  the  uni- 
formity of  his  work. 

In  the  east  wall  were  five  openings :  one  with 
a  Saxon  arch,   which   went   under   the  western 


2  A  very  curious  observer  has  taken  notice,  "  that  we  see  no  part  of  the 
roof  adorned  in  this  manner  before  the  buildings  of  Prior  Chillenden's 
erection."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Gothic  taste,  and  was  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  method  of  inviting  contributors  to  his  works  by  such 
lasting  memorials  of  them  and  their  families  ;  we  have  such  numbers  of 
them  liere,  and  in  those  other  parts  of  the  church,  which  I  venture  to  call 
in  the  Gothic  style,  that  it  would  take  a  pretty  large  volume  to  give  an 
account  and  description  of  them,  especially  if  those  in  the  windows,  and 
some  painted  in  colours  on  the  walls  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
undercroft,  were  added  to  them. 
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i;all('ry  of  tlic  i^voat  dortor,  now  walled  up ; 
anotlur  into  wliat  wo  call  the  loni;'  Dark-entry, 
under  the  south  gallery  of  it,  as  has  heen  already 
observed  ;  a  third  into  the  chapter  house ;  a  small 
one  into  a  stillatory ;  ^  and  a  large  one  at  the 
south  end,  which  has  l)een  much  enriched  with 
carved  work,  and  had  a  statue  on  each  side  of  it, 
as  well  as  figures  of  angels  with  censers  in  the 
spandriis  above  it. 

Some  of  these  ornaments  are  hidden  by  the 
arched  roof  of  the  cloister,  but  were  discovered 
on  repairing  the  leads  there  some  years  ago,  as 
was  the  stone  frame  of  a  circular  window  over 
the  middle  of  that  door,  of  wliich  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  from  within.  It  appeared  also  that  the 
north  wall  of  the  body  of  the  churcli  was  built 
against  part  of  them,  and  consequently  that  the 
pi'esent  body  is  wider  than  that  which  was  stand- 
ing when  the  door  was  made. 

That  this  door  was  more  adorned  than  any 
other  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  that  it  was  the  way  by  which  the 
archbishop  used  to  go  to  the  choir  from  his  pa- 
lace, except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
he  was  to  be  received  by  his  chapter  and  other 
members  of  the  church  in  their  formalities,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  body,  and  conducted  by  them 
in  solemn  procession  to  his  throne  in  the  choir; 
a  ceremony  still  observed  when  he  comes  to  be 
enthroned,  or  to  visit  his  cathedral. 

•'  Stillatory  is  the  name  onr  workmen  give  to  spaces  lietween  the  build- 
ings of  little  use  but  to  receive  the  rain  which  runs  from  the  roofs,  and 
eonvey  it  to  the  common  sewers. 

P 
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For  this  purpose  is  a  door  pretty  near  his  pa- 
lace, but  not  within  the  cloister,  which  it  is 
not  fit  we  sliould  leave  without  looking  into  the 
chapter-house  on  the  east  side  of  it. 


•ill 


CHA»^   XXXI.' 

Of  Ihv  Chupter-housr  or  Sennon-honse. 

This  is  not  raise*!  over  vimlts,  (as  most  of  tlie 
rooms  were  in  which  the  hionks  used  to  meet,) 
l>iit  oil  a  level  with  the  cloister,  opening  into  it 
])y  a  large  door,  which  has  on  each  side  three 
arcln  s,  like  windows,  supported  by  pillars  of  a 
curious  kind  of  stone,  which  have  lost  their  polish 
and  their  beauty,  so  as  not  to  take  the  eye  of 
every  one  who  passes. 

Mr.  Somner  says,  "In  the  time  of  Prior  Henry 
of  Eastry,  viz.  about  1304  and  1305,  the  whole 
choir  was  repaired  with  three  new  doors,  &c.  as 
was  the  chapter-house  with  two  new  gabels  ;  all 
which  cost  8391.  7s.  8d."  and  to  him  Mr.  Battely 
ascribes  the  curious  screen  at  the  west  door  of 
the  choir. 

Tf  he  built  that,  tlie  Gothic  window -fashioned 
ranges  above  the  setting  o/f  of  the  walls  wliich 
separate  the  side-aisles  from  the  choir  are  ])robably 
his  work,  and  he  to  be  looked  on  as  introducer  of 
this  taste  into  our  church. 

As  to  the  gabels  of  the  chapter-house,  though 
they  could  hardly  want  repairing  within  an 
hundred  years  of  his  death,  yet  the  name  of  Chil- 

>  For  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral,  the 
church  service  has  hecn  performed  here  ;  an<l  will  continue  to  he  used  for 
that  purpose,  (mtil  they  shall  be  completed.  The  very  fine  roof,  of  which 
the  reader  will  liud  an  account,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  :  the  rest 
of  the  buildinir  is  in  excellent   preservation. 

1'  2 
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lendeii  in  the  stone-work  of  tlie  2,rertt  window  at 
the  west  end  of  it,  seems  strong:ly  to  mark  its 
ha\  ing  heen  l)uilt  wlien  he  was  prior. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Somner  says  this  is  question- 
less, and  quotes  his  epitaph  to  prove  it.  He 
styles  him  a  matchless  benefactor  to  the  church, 
and  says  he  was  buried  in  the  body  of  it,  a 
stately  pile,  and  chiefly  of  his  raising. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  when 
the  monks  found  the  elegance  of  Chillenden's 
performances  likely  to  eclipse  the  beauty  of  their 
cliapter-house,  notwithstanding  Prior  Eastry's 
late  improvements  of  it ;  rather  than  this  should 
be  done  by  any  part  of  the  building  so  near  it, 
and  particularly  the  cloister,  the  passage  to  it, 
lliey  chose  to  have  the  whole  new  modelled  by 
the  artist  with  whose  works  they  were  so  highly 
delighted. 

if  this  was  mere  conjecture,  the  name  of  Chil- 
lenden,  and  the  sameness  of  style  here,  and  in 
the  cross-aisle  and  body,  would  show  it  not 
ill-grounded  :  but  the  arms  of  the  Arch})ishops 
< '(jurtney  and  Arundel  in  the  stone-work  and 
painted  glass  of  the  windows,  and  on  the  curious 
ceiling  of  this  room,  are,  I  believe,  proof  suHicient 
to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  of  this  matter. 

Perliaps  the  escutcheon  with  the  dog  seiant 
within  a  border  engrailed,  which  is  here  ranked 
with  those  of  the  two  archbishops,  was  the  arms 
of  Chillenden ;-  and   if  so,   we  may  suppose   it 


■-'  The  (log  seiant,  within  a  border  engrailed,  was  the  hearing  of  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  as  appears  by  a  deed  in  the  archives  of  tliis  cathedral,  G. 
80,  with  his  seal  affixed.  It  is  an  oval;  at  the  top,  a  crucifix;  in  the 
middle,  under   the  Gothic  arches,  Becket's  murder ;    at    the   bottom  the 
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placLMi  here  (as  wril  as  al  tlic  door  near  I  he  i'onl) 
ill  iiUMiiorv  <»r  Ins  hciiii;  a  miiniliccut  contiilmtor 
towiinl  the  work  :  am!  that  his  name  at  the  win- 
dow was  to  record  liini  as  the  architect.  For  wlieu 
we  consider  the  vast  expence  of  these  works,  and 
the  sums  raised  for  bringing"  them  to  perfection; 
that  Archbishop  Courtney  obtained  of  King-  Rich- 
ard 11.  and  some  of  his  friends  one  tlioiisand 
poimds  toward  tliem;  that  he  gave  one  thousand 
marks  himself;  Archbishop  Arundel  the  like  sum ; 
aiul  the  monks  all  that  tliey  were  ahle ;  we  can 
hardly  suppose  this  wortliy  prior  the  most  mag- 
nidcent  contributor  in  point  of  his  donations.  But 
if  to  these  we  add  his  happy  talent  in  designing, 
and  his  care  in  seeing  his  designs  properly  ex- 
ecuted, here  we  may  well  look  on  him  as  justly 
deserving  the  title  of  a  matchless  benefactor. 

As  he  was  made  prior  about  nine  years  after 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  we  may  well 
believe  he  was  a  monk  long  before  he  arrived  at 
that  honour;  and  that  he  applied  himself  to  th.e 


Archbishop,  with  the  arms  of  the  sec  of  Canterbury  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  a  border  engrailed,  a  dot:  seiant.  This  deed  is 
dated  i;58() ;  he  was  murdered  1381,  the  remainder  of  the  insoriittion  i;* 
5.  Siinonis  :  ilc  Sudhuri  ....  In  the  great  western  window  of  the  chapter- 
house are  four  shields  supported  by  angels  ;  which  are  evidently  intended 
to  commemorate  the  builders  of  the  nave,  cloisters  and  chapter-house. 
The  first  is,  sable,  a  talbot  seiant,  within  a  border  engrailed,  argent,  for 
Sudbury,  as  above.  The  second,  a  text  M.  crowned,  or,  on  a  cross,  azure. 
These  arms  are  given  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  from  him  by  Dr.  Kicli- 
ardson,  in  his  edition  of  Godwin,  to  Sudbury.  The  third,  Courtney  ;  tlie 
fourth  Arundel.  Upon  what  authority  the  second  arms  are  given  to  Arch- 
l)ishop  Sudbury  beyond  that  of  Parker's  AntiqintaUs,  iff.  1  know  not. 
The  tall)()t,  sitting,  is  carved  on  the  east  side  and  the  arms  of  Canterbury 
on  the  west  side  of  the  door  in  the  north  wall  of  the  body  leading  into  the 
cloisters;  and  tlie  same  arms,  and  tliosc  of  Courtney  and  Arundel,  are 
often  repeated  on  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  in  the  chapter-house,  and 
cloister ;  but  those  which  are  given  in  the  ./nlu/iiilutis  to  Sudbury  are  to  bo 
met  with  only  in  that  wiiulow  in  the  chapter-house. 
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study  of  architectiin*  in  the  most  elegant  taste  of 
those  days,  early  enough  to  be  concerned  in  the 
works  which  that  prelate  lived  to  finish,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  two  successors.  Indeed  the  similarity 
of  style  makes  this  highly  probable  :  but  how  far 
the  chapter-house  may  be  looked  on  as  of  his 
erecting,  will  best  appear  by  a  view  of  that  struc- 
ture itself. 

It  is  very  lofty  and  spacious,  being  about  ninety- 
two  feet  long  within  side,  thirty-seven  broad,  and 
fifty-four  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  middle 
pannel  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Irish 
oak,  and  is  composed  in  squares  so  large,  that 
twelve  of  them  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
building;  and  seven,  joined  with  proper  angles, 
form  the  breadth  almost  like  an  arch.  These 
large  squares  are  not  plain,  but  filled  with  small 
pannels  framed  in  a  well  fancied  pattern,  with 
escutcheons  and  flower-work,  painted,  carved, 
and  gilt. 

The  roof  is  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  no 
girders  prevent  the  having  a  fair  and  open  view 
of  the  ceiling  without  any  incumbrance. 

The  room  is  almost  surrounded  with  arches  or 
stalls,  divided  by  pillars  of  Sussex  marble.  Thir- 
teen of  these,  which  take  up  the  whole  breadth  of 
it  at  the  east  end,  have  Gothic  pyramids  of  stone 
above  them,  adorned  with  pinnacles,  carving  and 
gilding. 

The  stalls  on  each  side  are  thirty- five  in  number, 
five  of  which,  next  to  the  east  corners,  have  had 
the   capitals^   of  their  pillars  and  the  spandrils 

3  One  of  these  stalb  at  the  north  ea&tcoinei,  and  another  near  the  pulpit. 
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between  their  arches  gilt;  the  rest  in  other  re- 
spects are  nuich  the  same ;  the  spandrils  Cilled 
with  a  carved  kind  of  quatrefoils,  then  a  sort  of 
architrave  and  cornice,  and  a1)ove  them  a  little 
battlement  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor ; 
and  this  reaches  to  the  west  end  of  the  room,  where 
is  the  gieat  door  with  three  arched  windows  on 
each  side,  now  closed. 

To  the  height  of  this  cornice  I  look  upon  the 
walls  as  remains  of  a  former  chapter-house, 
erected  while  these  little  pillars  and  arches  were 
a  favourite  ornament  in  church-work  :  how  long 
they  were  so  I  shall  not  pretend  to  guess.  The 
door  is  properly  placed  in  regard  to  the  room  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  l)ut  a  former  cloister  complied 
better  with  it  than  the  present  one  does ;  but 
when  Prior  Chillenden  in  designing  the  new  one 
found  it  impossible  to  divide  his  arches,  so  as  to 
answer  all  the  openings  into  them,  he  neglected 
them  all,  and  determined  to  make  his  work  uni- 
form to  itself. 

The  deformity  occasioned  by  the  places  of  this 
and  the  other  doors,  was  therefore  owing  not  to 
choice  but  necessity. 

Above  this  arch  is  a  kind  of  ornament,  designed 
perhaps  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  irregidarity ; 
how  well  it  answered  that  purpose,  any  one 
may  see. 

At  each  end  of  the  chapter- house  is  a  window, 
as  wide  and  high  as  the  building  would  allow  of, 
in  the  same  taste  as  those  in  the  body  and  western 
cross-aisle  of  the  churcii :    so    are  four    smaller 

have  had  doors  cut  tlimutrh  Uhmii,  iii(>l):il)ly  on  tin-  room  l)oing  convcrti'd 
to  a  sorinon-hoiisc  iit  the  reforiiiatioii. —  [The  doors  hero  mentioned,  a  feu- 
years  ago,  were  closed  as  useless,   and  Iiave  not  since  been  opened.] 
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ones  in  the  south  wall,  which  let  in  less  li^ht, 
the  church  standing-  so  near  them.  The  north 
wall  being  that  which  divided  this  room  from 
the  e^reat  dormitory,  has  no  openings,  only  blind 
windows,  or  framings  of  stone-work,  in  the  same 
pattern  with  those  opposite  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

In  all  these  windows  are  some  remains  of  co- 
loured glass,  and  the  upper  lights  of  the  west  one 
have  several  handsome  emblematical  figures,  with 
the  nimbus  or  circle  about  their  heads,  and  sym- 
bols in  their  hands,  representing  the  orders  of  the 
hierarchy,  with  the  titles  of  Cherubim^  Seraphim, 
Augeli,  Archangeli,  Virtutes,  Potestates,  Domi- 
nationes,  remaining  below  many  of  them. 

The  chapter-house,  as  Mr.  Somner  tells  us, 
was  not  only  the  place  for  capitular  meetings, 
and  treaties  about  church  affairs,  but  also  for  the 
exercise  and  execution  of  regular  di*;cipline :  that 
for  example,  which  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  King  Henry  II.  when,  as  history  informs  us 
(after  he  had  submitted  to  such  penances  as  the 
pope  had  enjoined  him,  and  was  formally  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  by  two  cardinals  sent  from 
Rome  for  that  purpose)  finding  his  affairs  in 
confusion,  and  himself  brought  into  great  straits, 
he  resolved  to  seek  for  help  to  St.  Thomas ;  so 
came  from  Normandy  to  England ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  sight  of  the  church,  alighting  from  his 
horse,  walked  (barefoot  and  clad  like  a  penitent) 
three  miles,  and  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  till 
he  came  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas;  the  convent 
being  summoned  to  meet  in  the  chapter-house 
at,  his  request,  he  offered  his  naked  back  to  be 
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scoiuj2;ed  by  the  monks,  wliich  was  done  in  the 
usual  manner ;  after  which  he  had  i»Teat  success. 

When  instead  of  a  numerous  fraternity  of 
monks,  the  chapter  was  reduced  to  a  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries,  such  a  large  room  bein,2:  not 
required  for  chapter  business,  this  was  fitted  up 
for  a  sermon-house,  with  a  pulpit,  pews,  and 
galleries,  so  early  as  that  the  chief  gallery,  with 
latticed  casements,  (the  royal  closet  when  the  king 
or  queen  should  be  here,)  is  dated  1544,  the  30th 
of  Henry  VIIL* 

This  was  the  use  of  it  for  many  years  :  and  aftei* 
prayers  in  the  choir,  the  congregation  was  to  come 
hither  to  hear  the  preacher ;  but  the  indecency 
and  disorder  of  such  removing  during  di\ine  ser- 
vice, and  the  inconvenience  they  who  hatl  attended 
it  there  sufl'ered,  in  finding  the  seats  here  taken  up 
by  people  who  refused  to  join  with  them  in  the 
public  worship  of  God,  was  thought  a  very  suflici- 
ent  reason  for  having  the  whole  service  performed 
in  one  place;  accordingly  it  is  so  performed  in  the 
choir,  unless  on  occasions  of  cleaning  or  repairing 
it  ;^  but  this  still  retains  the  name  of  the  sermon- 
house. 

In   King   James's  time  the   Lord   Chancellor 


I  The  buildinu;  seems  lo  have  siillVrcil  by  hreaking  doors  into  it  on  tliis 
octasioii,  especially  at  the  north-east  corner,  where  a  crack  in  the  walls 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  openin|ir  <>f  a  door  on  each  side  of  that  corner, 
and  too  near  to  it.     These  doors  are  taken  notice  of  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

f'  In  very  wet  seasons,  when  the  waters  have  sometimes  come  into  the 
French  church,  this  has  been  lent  to  that  congregation.  It  was  so  to  the 
Hanoverian  regiments  quartered  here  in  17.i(i,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Ucssians  who  succeeded  them.  And  since  that  to  St.  Andrew's  parisiiio- 
ners,  while  their  church  was  pulling  down  and  rebuilding. 

A  few  years  since  the  pulpit,  pews,  and  galleries,  were '  entirely  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  inside  repaired,  and  the  white-wash  removed  from  the 
ornaments. 
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.Tefferies  informed  the  chapter,  that  the  Preshyte- 
rians  had  a  petition  before  the  king  and  council, 
representing  this  as  a  place  of  little  or  no  use,  and 
desiring  they  might  have  it  for  their  meeting-house. 
The  person  who  was  entrusted  with  tliis  message, 
being  a  member  of  the  choir,  proposed  the  making 
it  a  chapel  for  early  prayers,  which  are  read  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  until  then  were  in  the  choir. 
"This  will  do,"  says  the  cliancellor  ;  "  advise  your 
dean  and  prebendaries,  from  me,  to  have  it  put 
to  that  use  immediately;  for  if  the  Presbyterians 
don't  get  it,  perhaps  others  will  whom  you  may 
like  worse. 

This  is  now  the  constant  use  of  it.^  As  to  the 
capitular  business,  the  archbishop's  visitation  of 
the  cathedral  is  held  here;  the  statutes  are  pub- 
licly read  on  June  22,  when  all  the  members  of 
the  church  are  summoned  to  attend ;  and  other 
chapters  which  are  opened  here,  are  adjourned  to 
a  more  convenient  room  built  for  that  purpose, 
and  called  the  audit-house. 

6  This  plan  was  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  only  revived  for  the 
reasons  already  stated. 
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CHAT.  XXXll. 

Of  the  Inside  of  the  Clmrcli. 

We  now  enter  the  body  of  the  cluirch  by  the 
})orch  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Oxford  steeple,  in  com- 
pany, 1  will  suppose,  with  some  travellers  just 
arrived  from  America,  in  their  fii*st  visit  to 
Eni^land;  persons  blessed  by  Providence  with  a 
capacity  to  be  struck  with  the  sij^ht  of  w  hat  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  without  troublini-  themselves 
to  consider,  wliether  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
with  which  they  are  charmed  be  owing  to  the 
rules  of  Grecian  or  Gothic  architecture/ 

At  the  first  entrance  with  such  into  this  noble 
structure,  how  have  I  enjoyed  their  astonish- 
ment! How  have  I  seen  the  countenances  even  of 
their  negroes  sparkle  with  raptures  of  pleasure 
imd  admiration!  Raptures  which  no  language  l)ut 
that  of  the  eyes  is  capable  of  expressing. 

■^riie  fine  arches  over  head,  so  moderately 
adorned  with  well  proportioned  ornaments,  the 
lofty  pillars  so  well  disposed  for  distril)uting 
(hat  light  which  the  windows  admit  in  great 
plenty,  and    tlie    agreeable    length   of   the   walk 


1  Tlic  floor  of  the  body,  wiili  its  siilc  and  cross  aisk-s,  was  in  1787  and 
1788  entirely  now  ])avcd  with  plain  Portland  stone,  in  uniform  stpiaros  ; 
whicli  cxteiidint?  from  the  west  door  to  the  clioir  ste|)s,  with  a  smooth  and 
uninterrupted  surface,  makes  a  very  handsome  appearance 
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between  them,  which  augments  the  j)h^a8uie  of  it, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  uj> 
to  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  give  us  a  view  ol 
the  rich  screen  at  the  entrance  into  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  cross-aisles  on  each  hand,  built  in  much 
the  same  style  with  the  body,  and  the  dazzling 
height  of  the  inside  of  the  noble  tower  called 
Bell  Harry  steeple  (perhaps  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  any  where  to  be  seen).  All 
these  particulars,  so  finely  adjusted,  can  hardly 
fail  of  giving  great  pleasure  to  those  who  survey 
them  with  any  degree  of  attention. 

Can  the  admiration  of  these  beauties  and 
being  charmed  with  them,  be  owing  to  the  want 
of  taste?  No  sure.  One  instance,  to  which  1 
myself  was  witness,  puts  this  out  of  all  dispute, 
with  me  at  least.     I  shall  give  it  here. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  walk  with  an  eminent  builder  in  this  part  of 
our  cathedral.  The  person  was  Mr.  Strong,  son 
of  him  who  was  master-mason  at  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  during  the  whole  construction  of  that 
justly  admired  fabric,  brought  up  under  his  father 
to  the  same  business,  and  his  successor  in  the 
works  at  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich. 

He  could  hardly  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Gothic  taste,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  competent 
judge  how  strength  and  beauty  were  properly 
considered  in  works  of  such  magnificence. 

When  became  to  make  his  observations  here,  and 
especially  in  the  upper  works,  I  was  presently 
convinced  that  an  artist  sees  with  other  eyes  than 
they  do  who  are  not  such,  and  the  eagerness 
of  every  step  he  took  in  examining  and  noting 
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down  tlio  proportions  of  wliat  lie  saw,  with  his 
passionate  cxrhiination  at  my  not  hein^  thoiial)le 
to  satisfy  him  who  was  the  (k'signer  of  tluit  stately 
tower,  in  one  of  tlie  galleries  whereof  we  were 
standing  and  admiring  it,  showed  sufheiently  how 
worthy  he  thonght  this  forgotten  arehitect  of  all 
the  honour  that  could  be  paid  to  tiie  memory  of 
so  exalted  a  genius. 

But  we  w ill  leave  those  who  can  see  no  beauties 
in  architecture,  except  such  as  they  can  tell  the 
rules  of,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  delicacy ; 
and  begin  our  walk  as  they  who  sliow  the  church 
to  strangers  usually  do. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  apprise  my 
reader  that,  as  I  suppose  him  attended  in  his  walk 
by  one  of  them,  1  shall  not  load  my  book  and 
enhance  the  price  of  it  by  a  description  of  what 
he  is  seeing  and  hearing  tiuir  account  of,  or  by 
copying  epita})hs  ;  which,  though  they  may  con- 
tain some  truths,  are  (like  dedications)  generally 
looked  on  as  specimens  of  the  writer's  skill  in 
flattering  panegeric,  rather  than  just  characters  of 
the  |)ersons  to  whom  tlu^y  are  applied  ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  shall  I  overlook  whatever  1  think 
|>articularly  remarkable,  whether  other  writers 
have  taken  notice  of  it  or  not. 

To  begin  then.  An  observer  of  any  curiosity 
standing  at  this  end,  will  discover  two  parallel 
lines  cut  in  the  pavement,-  about  eight  feet 
asunder,  but  in  several  places  interrupted  by 
grave-stones,  or  the  removing  some  of  the  paving 
slabs  from  their  first  places. 

"  These  lines,  in  consequenc«  of  the  rave  linvinp  been  new  i)avetl,  are 
iiu  longer  to  lie  seen. 
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Tlieso  seem  designed  to  show  wlmt  room  slioidd 
be  kept  clear  for  pid)lic  processions. 

In  Drake's  plan  of  the  old  body  of  York  Min- 
ster, we  find  many  circular  stones  placed  in  order, 
that  the  members  of  that  cathedral  might  know 
where  each  should  take  his  standing  before  the) 
began  their  walk. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  body,  and  under 
the  Arundel  steeple,  we  see  within  a  partition  the 
consistory  court,  where  sometimes  the  archbishop 
in  person  sits  judge,  at  others  his  commissary,  or 
a  surrogate,  as  occasion  may  require.  A  little 
east  of  this  is  the  door  I  mentioned  in  describing 
the  cloister,  as  that  where  the  archbishop  enters 
the  body  when  received  there  in  form  by  the 
chapter  at  visitations  :  but  w  hat  more  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  font,  ^  of  which  Bishop  Kennet, 
in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Somner,  printed  with  his  Trea- 
tise of  Gavelkind  in  1726,  gives  the  following 
account :  "When  the  beautiful  font  in  the  nave  of 
this  cathedral  (built  by  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  late  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  consecrated  by  John  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxon  1636)  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
carried  away  by  the  rabble,  he  (Mr.  Somner) 
enquired  with  great  diligence  for  all  the  scattered 
pieces,  bought  them  up  at  his  own  charge,  kept 
them  safe  till  the  king's  return,  and  then  delivered 
them  to  that  worthy  bishop,  who  re-edified  his 
font,  and  made  it  a  new  beauty  of  holiness,  giving 


3  Mr.  Somner  says,  that  till  this  was  given  the  chtirch  never  had  a  lixcd 
font.      [Tlie  font  now  stands  in  the  haptistery.     See  page  205,  note.] 
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Mr.  Somnrr  the  just  liononr  to  havo  a  (laii2:hter 
of  his  own  first  l)aptize(l  in  it.^ 

"J'Ir'  mural  nionunicnts  on  this  [the  north]  side 
of  the  body  are  of  Thomas  Sturman,  auditor  of 
I  his  church;  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  organist  to 
King-  Charles  I.  of  Adrian  Saravia,  a  preben- 
dary ;  of  Sir  John  Boys,  founder  of  Jesus  hospi- 
tal ;  of  John  Turner  and  of  Richard  Coif,  both 
prebendaries  here  ;  of  Wm.  Ayerst,  D.  D.  Robert 
Macpherson  Cairnes,  major  of  the  royal  horse 
artillery;  of  Tliomas  Lawrence,  M.  D.  of  John 
Purvis;  of  Colonel  Stuart,  who  was  killed  at 
Rolieo  ;  and  of  George  Frazer.  On  the  south 
are  those  of  John  Porter,  esq.  John  Sympson, 
esq.  gentlemen  who  died  inhabitants  of  our  city; 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Berkley. 

Beside  these,  three  ancient  table  monuments' 
stand  near  the  east  end  of  the  body,  between 
some  of  the  pillars  which  divide  that  from  its 
side  aisles.  In  the  plans  given  in  Battely's  and 
Dart's  books,  they  are  set  down  as  those  of  the 
Archbishops  Islip  and  Wittlesey,  and  a  Dr.  Love- 
lace. The  brass  figures  and  inscriptions  with 
whicli  they  were  inlaid  have  been  torn  off,  so 
that  it  does  not  appear  liow  justly  these  names 
arc  applied  :  but  Mr.  Battely  was  certainly  mis- 
taken, when  he  mentioned  the  tomb  over  against 
lsli[)'s  as  that  of  Wittlesey,  for  the  figures  on  this 
were  plainly  those  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

To  these  we  mav  add  two  handsome  monu- 


•>  The  |j:ood  bishop,  it  seems,  did  not  lonif  delay  this  second  donation  ; 
for  by  the  church  refrister  it  appears,  that  Barbara,  the  dauiiliter  of  Mr. 
Wni.  Somner,  was  baptized  Sept.  11,  1()60. 

•'  Taken  down  when  the  body  of  the  church  was  new  paved. 
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mcnts  in  a  little  chapel  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
ixxly,  built  without  the  wall,  but  with  a  door  and 
windows  into  the  church,  once  a  chantry  of  the 
family  of  Bruchelle,  or  Brencheley,  and  called  by 
that  name  ;  but,  when  running  to  ruin,  repaired 
by  Dean  Nevil,  who  fitted  it  up  for  the  burying- 
place  of  his  own  family.  On  the  east  side  is  the 
monnment  of  himself  and  his  brother  Alexander  ; 
on  the  west  that  of  his  father  Richard  Nevil  and 
his  wife,  and  Thomas  his  brother,  the  parents  and 
uncle  of  the  dean.  The  chapel  is  now  called 
Nevil's  chapel,^ 

The  east  end  of  the  body  and  its  side  aisles 
were  parted  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  strong 
iron  grates  and  doors  :  and  while  devotion  to  St. 
Thomas  Becket  crowded  the  city  with  pilgrims 
of  all  ranks  and  countries,  and  made  the  cathe- 
dral a  treasury  of  gold  and  jewels,  securities  of 
this  kind  were  no  more  than  necessary  in  many 
parts  of  it ;  and  several  of  them  still  remain  ;  but 
these  were  taken  away  about  seventy-four  years 
ago  [1750],  and  the  view  to  the  choir  much  im- 
proved by  the  removal  of  them,  and  by  some 
alteration  made  in  the  steps  by  which  we  ascend 
to  it.  But  before  we  leave  the  body  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that,  in  those  blessed  times, 
the  Saints  of  which,  thought  that  to  defile  the 
dwelling-  place  of  God's  holy  name,  to  break 
down  the  carved  work  thereof,  and  make  havoc 
of  its  ornaments,  was  the  properest  method  of 
showing  what  honour  they  thought  due  to  him, 
not  only  the  fine  font  here  was  demolished,  but 

6   In  1787  this  chapel  was  demolishetl,  and  the  monuments  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virijin  Mary. 
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the  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced  and 
robbed  of  what  would  fetch  money  at  the  bra- 
ziers, and  the  building  itself  was  converted  to  a 
stable  for  their  troops. 

In  going-  from  hence  towards  the  choir,  three 
or  four  steps  bring  us  to  a  landing  place,  at  each 
end  of  which  are  other  steps  into  the  two  wings 
of  the  western  cross  aisle  of  the  church.  That 
on  the  north  side  is  usually  shown  first  to  stran- 
gers, and  is  called  the  Martyrdom  ;  for  as  the 
great  door  of  the  cloister  by  which  the  archbishops 
used  to  come  from  their  palace  to  church  was 
here,  this  was  the  place  where  Archbishop 
Becket  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  killed 
him.  That  part,  therefore,  where  ho  fell  Aras 
separated  from  the  way  to  the  choir  by  a  stone 
partition,  on  the  door  of  which  was  written  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Est  sacer  intra  locus,  vencrahilis  atqiec  heatus, 
"  Presvlubi  sanctus  Thomas  eat  vuirtyrizatus" 

TRANSLATION  : 

"  The  place  within  as  sacred  wo  revere: 

"  Blessed  St.  Thomas  died  a  martyr  there." 

A  grave  was  dug  here  in  the  year  1 734,  .so  near 
this  partition,  that  the  foundation  of  it  gave  way  : 
to  prevent  mischief  therefore  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  way  laid  open  to  it. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle  are  two 
handsome  monuments  ;  one  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham  under  an  arch,  which  (as  well  as  I  he  piers 
which  support  it)  has  been  recently  adorned  with 
carving  and  gilding.     These  are  of  stone  ;  but 

Q 
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the  cumbent  figure  is  of  oak,  on  a  slab  of  tlie 
same,  very  sound,  thoui^h  above  r>0(>  years  old,  if 
-originally  made  for  this  tomb,  wjiicli  some  have 
thought  doubtful.  At  the  feet  of  this  is  a  larger 
and  more  lofty  one  of  Archbishop  Warham,  who 
lies  here  in  a  chapel  of  his  own  erecting  for  that 
purpose.^ 

Above  these  two  monuments  is  a  very  large 
window,  once  remarkably  rich  in  coloured  glass, 
and  accordingly  a  fine  subject  for  the  godly  to 
vrork  upon.  The  following  account  of  it  is  taken 
iVom  that  of  Richard  Culmer,  (commonly  called 
Bine  Dick,  but  styling  himself  a  minister  of  God's 
word,  and  Master  of  Arts,)  the  man  who  de- 
molished it.  "  The  commissioners  fell  presently 
to  work  on  the  great  idolatrous  window,  standing 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  up  into  the  choir;  for 
which  window'  (some  affirm)  many  thousand 
])ounds  have  been  offered  by  out-landish  papists." 
In  that  window  was  now  the  picture  of  God  the 
Father  and  of  Christ,  l)esides  a  large  crucifix,  and 
the  picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  in  that  win- 


"  This  chapel  was  a  small  one  ;  the  arch  between  the  east  end  of  the 
tomb  and  some  niches  opposite  to  the  feet  of  it  was  the  communication  be- 
tween that  and  the  church ;  more  of  those  niches  remain  on  a  buttress 
witliout  side  of  tlie  wall,  and  show  what  was  the  breadth  of  it.  The  holes 
in  the  churcli  wall  show  where  the  ends  of  its  rafters  were  laid,  and  a  little 
arched  door  in  the  cloister  was  probably  the  way  for  the  priest  to  go  to  it 
without  trouble,  however  the  martyrdom  mjght  happen  to  be  crowded. 

A  sort  of  rose  in  pierced-work  in  the  wall,  above  the  knees  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's ligure,  might  be  a  peeping  hole,  through  which  the  officiating 
priest  might  see  what  witnesses  were  present  at  his  saying  mass. 

**  A  stranger  who  had  seen  Westminster  Abbey,  being  told  that  a  Spa- 
nish Ambassador  had  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  for  this  window,  observed 
that  if  it  was  the  ambassador  M'ho  lies  nnburied  in  that  abbey,  he  thought 
the  story  not  at  all  incredible  ;  because  he  who  never  designs  to  pay,  may 
offer  any  price  for  whatever  strikes  his  fancy. 
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dow  were  seven  large  j>ictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  seven  several  glorious  appearances;  as  of  the . 
angels  lifting  her  into  heaven,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  under  her  feet ;  and  every  picture  had  an 
inscription  under  it,  beginning  with  Gaude  Maria; 
as  Gaude  Maria  sponm  Dei;  that  is,  "Rejoice 
iMary,  thou  spouse  of  God."  There  were  in  this 
window  many  other  pictures  of  Popish  Saints,  as 
of  St.  George,  &c.  hut  their  prime  cathedral  Saint, 
Archbishop  Becket,  was  most  rarely  pictured  in 
that  window,  in  full  proportion,  with  cope,  rochet, 
mitre,  crosier,  and  hispontificalibus.  And  in  the 
foot  of  that  huge  window  was  a  title,  intima- 
ting that  window  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary :  In  hmdem  4"  ho?wrem  BeatissimfT  Virfrinis 
31ari(E  Mat r is  Dei,  Ax. 

In  describing  his  own  performance  lie  says, 
*'  A  minister  was  on  the  top  of  the  city  ladder, 
near  sixty  steps  high,  with  a  whole  pike  in  his 
hand,  rattling  down  proud  Becket's  glassy  bones, 
when  others  then  ju-esent  would  not  venture  so 
high." 

One  circumstance,  which  he  di<l  not  think  pro- 
per to  insert  in  liis  book,  may  pcMhaps  deserve  a 
place  here. 

While  he  was  laying  about  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  renegado,  a  townsman,  who  was  among  those 
who  were  looking  at  him,  desired  to  know  what 
he  was  doing ;  "  1  am  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord,"  says  he;  "then,"  replied  tiie  other,  "  if 
it  please  the  Lord,  1  will  help  you,"  and  tinew 
a  stone  with  so  good  a  will,  that  if  the  saint  luid 
not   ducked,    he  miglit  have  laid  his  own  bones 

a  2 
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aitiona:  the  rubbish  he  was  makinii; ;  and  the  place 
perhaps  had  been  no  less  distinguished  by  the 
ianatics  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Richard  Cul- 
mer,-*  than  by  the  papists  for  that  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  though  his  relics  might  not  have  turned 
to  so  good  an  account.^*' 

As  to  the  present  state  Of  the  window,  it  is  in 
the  Gothic  taste,  with  a  multitude  of  lights  or 
pannels  of  glazing  ;  the  three  lower  rows  of  which 
are  considerably  larger,  and  seven  in  a. row.  The 
middle  one  is  almost  all  of  coloured  glass,  the 
others  of  plain,  except  some  escutcheons  of  arms 
in  each  pannel. 

The  coloured  range  has  in  its  middle  pannel 
the  arms  of  the  churcli  under  a  canopy  at  present ; 
but  probably  had  once  a  crucifix,  or  something 
else  as  odious  in  the  eyes  of  St.  Culmer,  for  all 
the  figures  on  each  side  are  kneeling  towards  it. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  of  King  Edward  IV. 
and  his  family,  in  as  large  life  as  their  places  per- 

^  This  Culmer  being  recommended  to  the  House  of  Commons  -by  the 
Mayor  and  other  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  city  of  Canterburj',  as  a  godly 
and  orthodox  divine,  and  a  man  fit  to  pi-cach  in  the  cathedral  there,  the 
assembly  of  divines  havin";  approved  of  him,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six 
preachers  in  that  cathedral. 

10  Mr.  Somncr  tells  us  that  Roger,  keeper  of  the  altar  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas,  was,  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  chosen  to  that  abbey, 
in  hopes  he  would  bring  with  him  some  special  relics  of  the  martyr,  and 
that  he  conveyed  to  them  a  great  part  of  his  blood  that  was  shed,  and  a 
piece  of  his  crown  that  was  pared  off;  and  that  the  monks  of  the  cathedral 
resented  it  very  highly,  till  appeased  by  a  composition  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  relics  so  purloined. 

Prior  Benedict  perhaps  obtained  the  Abbacy  of  Peterborough  by  the 
same  means ;  for  thither  he  carried  the  stones  stained  with  St.  Thomas's 
blood,  and  made  two  altars  of  them  there,  within  seven  years  of  the  assas- 
sination. However,  chips  and  dust  from  the  present  pavement  have  been 
picked  up  with  great  devotion,  and  may  be  of  no  less  value  and  efficacy 
than  what  was  carried  to  Peterborough  almost  six  hundred  years  ago. 
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mil.  The  King  is  next  tlie  centre  pannel  to  the 
\v<,st ;  in  tliose  hehind  him  are  Prince  Edward 
and  Richard  Duke  of  York.  On  the  east  side  is 
the  Queen,  in  the  next  three  Princesses,  and  in 
the  last  two  others;  all  have  crowns  or  coronets 
except  tliese  two. 

The  figures  and  inscriptions  under  them  have 
been  defaced  and  ill  repaired. 

Above  these  large  lights  are  several  ranges  of 
little  ones,  capable  of  one  small  figure  only  ;  their 
height  and  size  have  preserved  them  from  being- 
broken,  but  the  figures  are  not  very  distinguish- 
able. 

A  screen  of  stone-work  divides  the  Martyrdom 
from  a  fine  chapel  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  now  called 
the  Dean's  chapel,  as  several  of  our  deans  are 
buried  there.  Mr.  Somner  says  it  was  called  the 
new  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  1542  ;  and  Mr. 
Battely,  that  it  was  built  by  Prior  Goldstone  ;  this 
must  therefore  have  been  the  first  Prior  Gold- 
stone.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  work,  with  a 
great  deal  of  carved  foliage  at  the  east  window, 
against  which  is  a  monument  of  Dean  Turner. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  by  a  pilaster  in  the 
middle  of  each,  from  wlience  some  of  the  ribs  of 
tlie  roof  spring,  so  that  eacii  side  is  as  two 
arches.  Both  the  pilasters  have  had  niches  on 
each  side  for  statues,  correspondent  to  others 
at  the  corner  of  the  chapel.  Under  the  south 
arch  at  the  east  end  is  a  monument  of  Dean 
Boys,  with  his  figure,  sitting  as  in  his  study  and 
meditating.  O[)posite  to  this  is  that  of  Dean 
l^argrave,  in  a  taste  no\  connuon,  Ixing  his  por- 
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trait  painted  on  copper  in  a  lieautifnl  frame  of 
wliite  mar])le." 

The  two  western  arches  have  only  table  or  altar 
monuments   close   to  the  walls;    that  of  Dean 
Rogers  on   the  north  side;    and   on    the   south 
Dean  Fotherby's,  adorned  with  sculls  and  other 
human  bones  on  the  side  and  ends  of  it ;   but  at 
each  of  these  many  of  the  first  ornaments  have 
been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  something  that 
required  a  great  deal  more  than  these  tombs  take 
up,  both  in  length  and  height,  whether  monu- 
ments or  altars  does  not  appear ;  I  should  suppose 
the  latter,  and  that  on  the  south  side  (particularly) 
might  be  set  off  with  ornaments  high  enough  to 
conceal  a. hole  about  the  springing  of  the  arch,  so 
contrived,  as  not  even  now  to  take  the  eye  of 
every  one  who  visits  this  chapel. 

In  the  north  side  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  door 
of  a  flight  of  steps,  within  the  substance  of  the 
wall,  which  leads  up  to  this  hole  and  no  farther. 
At  the  landing-place  a  man  may  stand  and  see 
through  the  hole,  or  put  his  arm  through  it  as  far 
as  the  thickness  of  the  wall  permits ;  but  that 
will  prevent  his  looking  down  into  the  Virgin  s 
chapel,  or  being  seen  from  thence.  What  pur- 
poses this  was  contrived  to  serve  can  only  be 
guessed  at. 

If  it  was  made  any  use  of  in  carrying  on  tlie 
imposture  of  Elizabeth   Barton,   which  cost  tiie 

1 1  The  monument  of  the  Nevils  which  was  removed  hither,  is  not  entire. 
There  is  a  figure  in  a  kneeling  posture  in  St.  Michael's  chapel,  nearly  under 
the  bust  of  Ann  Millcs  ;  and  from  certain  marks  on  the  shoulder  of  it, 
which  were  made  to  fit  the  other  figures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it 
originally  belonged  to  Dean  Ncvil's  chapel, 
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<;ollaiei'  Deiini;-  his  lite,  (set'  {luq).  IV.)  he  iiii^ht 
very  justly  deserve  the  [mriishmeiit  he  snflTered. 

l)e;in  IVitter,  who  died  in  1770,  is  f)iiried  also 
ill  thiscliapel,  iin<ler  a  grave-stone  of  black  inar- 
l)le.  The  east  window  of  it  aboiiiKis  in 
memorials  of  Archdeacon  Bourgchier,  who  died 
in  1495,  and  was  buried  here.  See  Somner, 
|).  321. 

Returning-  into  the  Martyrdom,  we  see  on  our 
left  hand  the  monument  of  Alexander  Chapman, 
D.  D.  and  prebendary  of  our  church;  set  up,  as 
Mr.  Somner  says,  "  by  the  wall  where  sometimes 
stood  an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  ;"  which,  together  with  the  place, 
Erasmus  saw,  and  hath  left  it  thus  described  : 
"There  is  to  be  seen  an  altar  built  of  wood,  con- 
secrated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  small,  and  remark- 
able in  no  other  respect  but  as  it  is  a  monument 
of  antiquity,  which  upbraids  the  luxury  of  these 
present  times.  At  the  foot  of  this  altar  the  holy 
martyr  is  said  to  have  bade  his  last  farewell  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  point  of  death." 

At  the  corner  by  this  monument  we  go  down 
stairs  to  that  part  of  the  undercroft  called  the 
French  church  ;  but  before  we  leave  the  martyr- 
dom we  may  observe,  in  a  compartment  against 
the  west  wall  of  it,  the  epitaph  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Gierke ;  and  in  another,  on  the  south  side, 
that  of  Mrs.  Priscilla  rotherl)y  ;  also  of  Edward 
Benson,  esq.  auditor  to  tiie  dean  and  chapter  of 
this  cathedral ;  of  Mr.  Jesse  White,  surveyor  to 
the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  of  Susannah  Piercy, 
and  Thomas  Piercy. 
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To  which  I  shall  add  from  Mr.  Somner,  that 
"  in  the  year  1299,  on  September  9,  Robert  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  nuptial 
solemnites  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  Edward 
King  of  England,  and  Margaret,  sister  of  the 
King  of  France,  in  the  entrance^-  of  the  church 
toward  the  cloister,  near  the  door  of  the  Martyr- 
clom  of  St.  Thomas," 

The  two  leaves  of  the  Martyrdom  door,  joined 
in  one,  make  that  which  opens  into  the  French 
church.  The  verses  on  them,  before  mentioned, 
were  pretty  legible  till  lately,  when  they  were 
whitewashed  over. 


1 2  That  marriages  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  church  door,  appears 
from  Chaucer's  "  Desaription  of  the  wife  of  Bath  : 

"  Husbands  at  the  church  door  bad  she  five." 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  French  Church. 

"  This,"  says  Mr.  Somner,  "being*  spaciouiii  and 
lightsome,  hath  for  many  years  been  the  strangers' 
church,'   a   congregation  for   the    most   part   of 

1  These  strangers  fled  hither  from  tlic  cruelties  of  the  inquisition  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  granted  them  protection.  Such  of  them  as  chose  to  settle  at 
Canterbury,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  magistracy,  of  which  Mr.  Somner 
gives  a  copy  from  the  city  archives,  under  the  title  of  "  Articles  granted 
to  the  French  Strangers  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  this  city,"  but 
without  date. 

The  articles  are  only  four. 

The  first  humbly  begs  that  they  may  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  a  church  and  place  of  burial. 

The  second,  that  (to  keep  out  such  as  may  give  public  offence)  none 
may  be  admitted  to  settle  among  them,  without  sufficient  testimonials  of 
their  probity. 

The  third,  that  their  schoolmaster  may  be  permitted  to  instnict  their 
children,  and  such  others  that  desire  to  learn  French. 

The  fourth  enumerates  different  branches  of  the  weaving  business,  by 
which  they  propose  to  maintain  themselves. 

Tlieir  congregation  then  consisted  of  a  minister,  a  schoolmaster,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  manufactures,  twelve  housekeepers,  and  three  widows. 

Queen  Mary's  reign  dispersed  them  ;  but  when  Queen  Elizabeth  re-esta- 
blished the  protestant  religion,  England  again  became  their  asylum,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  granted  them  this  croft  for  their  church.  Tlie  unchris- 
tian spirit  of  popery,  and  the  barbarous  persecution  in  the  Low  Countries  of 
France,  drove  them  hither  from  time  to  time  in  such  abundance,  that  in 
IGfJo  here  were  126  master-weavers,  and  King  Charles  the  Second  granted 
them  a  charter.  Tliey  maintained  their  own  poor,  (as  they  do  still,)  at  that 
time  near  1300,  and  employed  759  English.  By  the  removal  of  most  of 
their  descendants  to  Spitalfields,  and  the  uniting  of  others  with  English 
families,  they  are  so  reduced,  that  at  present  here  are  only  one  master- 
weaver,  and  about  forty  communicants  ;  not  more  than  three  baptisms  have 
taken  place  licr«  within  the  last  twelve  years   [180-1].* 

•  At  present  there  are  two  master-weavers ;  and  the  filk  trade  is  ai;ain  brisk.  The 
communicants,  since  the  peace,  arc  not  so  numerous. 
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distressed  exiles,  grown  so  great,  and  yet  daily 
multiplying,  that  the  place  in  a  short  time  is 
likely  to  prove  a  hive  too  little  to  contain  such  a 
swarm." 

It  is  under  the  west  part  of  the  choir,  as  ob- 
served in  Chap.  X.  where  I  have  given  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  its  antiquity,  with  my  reasons  for  it. 

The  odd  variety  of  the  pillars  which  support 
the  lavement  over  head,  and  of  their  capitals,  is 
taken  notice  of  in  that  chapter.  The  shafts  of 
them  are  about  four  feet  in  the  girt,  and  as  much 
in  height,  but  with  plinth  and  capital  not  less 
than  six  and  a  half.  From  hence  spring  the 
arches,  which  are  nearly  semicircular,  and  make 
the  height  of  the  vault  about  fourteen  feet. 

All  above  the  capitals  is  plain,  and  without 
ornament  of  any  kind,  till  we  come  to  the  south 
cross-aisle,  where  the  doors  are  by  which  the  con 
gregation  come  into  it  from  the  church-yard. 

Here,  in  1363,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (with 
licence  of  King  Edward  III.  his  father)  founded 
and  endowed  a  chantry"  for  the  benefit  of  his 
soul,  and  made  a  very  considerable  alteration  in 
the  Gothic  taste,  with  ribs  curiously  moulded, 
and  having  carved  ornaments  at  their  intersec- 
tions, among  which  one  has  the  arms  of  the  Black 
Prince,  another  the   face  of  the  Lady  Mohun, 


They  do  not  use  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of,  England,  having  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  same  as 
is  used  by  the  Calvinists  in  Holland,  and  receive  the  communion  sitting  at 
a  long  table. 

At  first  they  maintained  their  ministers;  at  present  they  have  an  allow- 
ance, from  the  crown,  with  some  estate  in  land  and  money,  beside  which 
their  people  contribute  something  toward  their  support. 

-  This  was  called  the  Black  Prince's  chapel. 
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whose  monument  we  shall  soon  come  to,  and  see 
lier  tis^uie  on  it  with  a  head-dress  of  miicli  the 
same  fashion.  She  also  endowed  a  cliantry  here 
in  1395.'  Mr.  Somner  says,  this  chapel  was  once 
[)arted  ofll'  from  the  rest  of  the  undercroft  with 
i;ates  and  bars ;  but  it  is  now  laid  open,  and  no 
tokens  of  its  former  splendor  remain,  except  the 
roof  just  described,  and  a  very  elegant  column  in 
the  middle  of  the  vault,  supporting-  the  ends  of 
those  ribs  which  spring  to  it  from  the  walls  on 
all  sides.* 


3  The  endowment  of  the  Bhxck  Prince's  chantry  was  Vauxliall  manor, 
near  London.    The  house  for  his  two  chaplains  is  mentioned  in  Cliap.  VHI. 

The  manor  of  Selgrave,  purchased  by  Lady  Mohun,  was  settled  on  her 
cliantry  with  licence  of  the  same  kinp. 

•1  The  arches  extcndinf^  froui  the  church-door  to  the  one  near  the  vestry 
room,  have  been  bricked  up,  and  all  communication  with  the  other  part  of 
the  undercroft  cut  off,  except  by  a  small  door  for  the  accommodation  of 
workmen. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Undercroft. 

Eastward  from  the  French  church,  is  what 
Mr.  Somner  calls  "  the  Lady  Undercroft,"  for- 
merly so  much  celebrated,  of  such  high  esteem, 
and  so  very  rich,  that  the  sight  of  it,  debarred  to 
the  vulgar,  was  reserved  for  persons  only  of  great 
quality.^  Erasmus,  (says  he)  who  by  especial 
favour,  (Archbishop  Warham  recommending  him) 
was  admitted  to  the  sight  of  it,  describes  it  thus  : 

"  There  the  Virgin  mother  hath  an  habitation, 
but  somewhat  dark,  inclosed  with  a  double  sept 
or  rail  of  iron,  for  fear  of  thieves  ;  for  indeed  I 
never  saw  any  thing  more  laden  with  riches  ; 
lights  being  brought,  we  saw  a  more  than  royal 
spectacle ;  in  beauty  it  far  exceeds  that  of  Wal- 
singham." 

1  The  diflSculty  of  getting  a  sight  of  this  chapel  in  Erasmus's  time,  may 
seem  to  clash  with  my  opinion  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  universal  re- 
sort, while  St.  Thomas  rested  in  his  grave  here  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  conjecture  which  I  submit  to  my  reader.  While  multi- 
tudes were  crowding  thither  with  otferings  to  the  martyr,  the  more  visitants 
this  undercroft  had  the  better;  and  surely  so  elegant  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  could  not  but  attract  their  notice,  and  invite  them  to  visit  her  too, 
for  this  is  the  light  in  which  papists  look  on  all  their  prayers  and  offerings 
made  at  the  altars  and  images  of  their  saints  :  but  when  Becket's  remains 
were  translated  to  another  part  of  the  church,  this  chapel  being  not  in  the 
way  of  being  seen,  might  become  neglected  and  forsaken.  The  surest  way 
to  prevent  this  evil  was  to  shut  it  quite  up  from  those  who  were  likely  to 
come  to  it  empty-handed,  and  make  the  sight  of  it  so  extraordinary  a  favour 
as  might  expect  extraordinary  acknowledgments  ;  admitting  to  it  only 
such  as  were  likely  to  make  presents  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  fit  to  be  seen, 
and  registered  with  what  othcvii  had  given  before  them. 
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The  iron  fenrrs  arc  now  uone,  as  well  as  the 
riches  they  were  to  secure,  hut  the  stone  walls  of 
it,  of  open  Gothic  work,  are  remarkably  neat  and 
delicate.  These  walls  are  only  at  the  sides  and 
east  end,  the  west  one  having  (for  aught  that  now 
appears)  been  left  open. 

This  chapel  was  built  by  Archbishop  Moreton, 
^vho  died  in  1500,  and,  as  Mr.  Collier  tells  us, 
was  buried  under  the  choir,  in  a  fine  chapel  built 
by  himself;  and  the  structure  confirms  this:  for 
though,  as  Mr.  Somner  says,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  a  chapel  in  the  crypt  in  1242,  the  Gothic  taste 
and  elegant  finishing  of  the  present  one  may  well 
make  it  supposed  the  work  of  Prior  Goldstone  II. 
And  Mr.  Battely  gives  us  an  abstract  of  his  will; 
where  he  appoints  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  his  cathedral  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  commonly  called  our  Lady  of  the 
Undercroft.  His  grave-stone  is  still  to  be  seen 
there ;  but  his  monument  is  between  two  pillars 
near  the  south-west  corner  of  this  chapel. 
A  step  near  the  middle  pillars  (for  it  has  three 
pillars  on  a  side)  divides  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  chapel.  A  door  is  here  on  each  side, 
with  a  bench  of  stone  reaching  from  it  to  the 
western  pillars. 

Thrse  pillars  have  their  shafts  longer  and  em- 
bellished in  a  difterent  manner  tlran  those  in  the 
French  church  ;  having,  instead  of  ca})itals,  an 
embattled  cornice  over  them,  reaching  to  the  ends 
of  the  chapel.  The  arches  which  they  support 
are  quite  as  |)lain  as  those  above  described,  except 
at  that  part  uear  the  altar,  which  has  been 
enriched  with  escutcheons  of  aruis  and  otiier  or- 
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iianients  ;  among  whicli  are  several  stars  with 
painted  rays,  issuing  from  convex  mirrors  in 
their  centers,  which  might  make  a  very  pretty 
appearance  in  a  place  that  w  as  to  be  seen  by  can- 
dle light. 

Two  other  doors  opened  into  this  chapel,  near 
the  altar  which  is  destroyed,  but  the  niche  over  it, 
for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  still  remains,  as  does 
the  i)edestal  on  which  her  image  stood,  adorned 
witli  small  figures  in  relievo  of  the  annunciation, 
and  some  other  parts  of  her  history  much  defaced, 
Init  not  quite  so. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  chapel  (but  not  within 
it)  is  a  handsome  monument  of  Joan  Burwash, 
Lady  Mohun,  prepared  and  set  up  at  her  own 
cost.  Her  figure  laid  on  it  has  been  defaced  by 
some  of  the  slovenly  workmen. 

The  monument  of  Isabell,  Countess  of  Athol, 
not  far  from  this  has  suffered  much  also  within 
these  few  years :  three  handsome  pannels  of 
alabaster  on  the  north  side  of  it,  with  ensigns 
armorial  upon  them,  dropped  off,  and  lay  beside 
it  some  years,  entire  enough  to  have  been  replaced 
at  little  expence ;  but  they  are  now  lost  or 
destroyed. 

Archbishop  Moreton's  monument  in  this  part 
of  the  undercroft,  was  a  fine  one  till  the  great 
rebellion :  but  the  zealots  of  those  times  (who 
spared  those  of  the  ladies)  defaced  this  shamefully. 

Behind  Lady  Athol's  monument,  and  under 
tlie  chapel  of  St.  Anselm,  is  another  chapel,  now 
divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  stone  wall ;  the  outer 
one  is  square,  with  a  pillar  in  the  midst ;  and 
here  the  elders  of  the  French  congresjation  meet 
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Aiu\  ( inisiik  oil  Acstry  affairs,  A  smaller  pillar 
hetwccii  l\vo  arches  parted  thv  rest  of  the 
ehapel  from  this,  hefore  tlie  wall  was  ])uilt,  and  is 
still  to  1)0  seen  within  side.  The  French  clerk 
keeps  the  key  of  tliis  vestry  ;  and  when  strangers 
have  a  mind  to  see  the  place,  by  removing  some 
parts  of  the  bench  here,  he  opens  a  square  hole,^ 
tliroiigh  which  yon  cra\^l  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  into  a  dark  semicircular  room,  where  can- 
dle-light discovers  remains  of  some  very  ancient 
paintings.  The  roof  has  ia  a  compartment  a 
tigure  designed  for  the  Almighty,  with  a  wheel, 
the  emblem  of  Eternity,  under  his  feet ;  an  open 
book  in  his  hand,  where  are  the  Mords  ego  sum 
qui  sum,  and  four  angels  adoring  round  it.  What 
was  on  the  wall  at  the  altar  is  irrecoverably  lost ; 
but  an  arch  over  it  has  on  the  key-stone  seven 
stars  in  a  circle,  and  four  pannels  from  it  on  each 
side,  w^ith  the  figjues  of  seven  angels,  seven 
(hurches,  and  seven  candlesticks,  and  in  Ihc 
eighth,  St.  John  writing  his  Apocalypse. 

On  the  north  side  are  some  gnnips  of  figures, 
relating  to  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Ba|)tist, 
with  lables  and  mottos. 

Below  these,  on  a  kind  of  cornice,  was.  Hot 
alhite  (Icdicaluni  est  in  houorem  Saiteti  Gitbrielis 
Areliaugeli,  hardly  legible  now  ;  for  \\  hen  the 
views  were  taken  for  Mr.  Dart's  description  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  the  draughtsmen  employed 
here,   by  wiping  the  inscription  in  hopes  to  get  a 


^  The  deacons  Iiavo  iinotlier  vestry  parted  olV  from  llie  IJlack  I'rincc's 
chapel,  for  tlie  duties  of  their  office  and  payinu;  tlieir  poor. 

'■'>  In  consecpience  of  the  arclies  havini;  hi-en  bricked  u]i,  this  jilacc  is  no 
loncer  shewn  to  visitors. 
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better  sight  of  the  letters,  defaced  it  pretty  much. 
In  the  drawing  he  made  of  this,  what  he  has  ad- 
ded on  the  south  side  is  mostly  by  fancy,  little 
remaining  of  what  was  painted  or  written  there. 

The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  print  could  not 
be  put  in  their  proper  perspective ;  they  are 
painted  with  palm  branches  and  cherubims,  with 
eyes  in  their  wings  and  bodies,  standing  on  wing- 
ed wheels;  which  I  suppose  made  Mr.  Dart  take 
them  for  figures  of  St.  Catherine. 

In  leaving  this  vault  one  can  hardly  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  the  partition  wall,  though  fair 
enough  on  the  other  side,  on  this  is  remarkably 
rough ;  which  circumstance,  with  the  obscurity 
of  the  passage  into  it,  makes  it  seem  to  have  been 
run  up  in  a  hurry,  to  conceal  things  of  value  upon 
some  sudden  emergency.  On  mentioning  this 
formerly  to  an  old  clerk  of  the  French  church,  he 
said  he  had  dug  there,  and  could  find  nothing 
but  bones. 

Two  very  strong  pillars  near  the  east  end  of 
the  Virgin  Mary's  chapel  seem  by  the  oddness  of 
their  placing,  to  have  been  added  to  enable  the 
arches  over  them  to  support  some  very  great 
weight  which  rested  on  them,  perhaps  an  altar- 
piece  of  stone.  Whether  such  a  one  was  ever 
erected,  or  only  designed,  we  have  no  account; 
but  at  present  they  seem  of  little  or  no  use.  The 
letters  I H  S,  in  a  very  ancient  character,  are 
written  on  each  of  them.     See  Chap.  XII. 

Before  we  leave  the  undercroft,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  as  this  is  the  foundation 
from  which  Lanfranc  raised  his  choir,  so  it  shows 
that  the  east    end   of  his  church   was  circular. 
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Mr.  Battely's  plan  of  Laufraiic's  church  makes 
it  so,  with  a  chapel  and  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
there.* 

Gervase  mentions  another  so  dedicated  without 
side  of  the  wall.  By  the  place  and  square  form  of 
this  as  under  Eadwyn's  view,  it  seems  an  addition 
made  not  long  before  Gervase  wrote. 

We  usually  return  from  this  undercroft  through 
the  same  door  by  which  we  entered  into  the 
Martyrdom,  and  pass  from  thence  to  the  south 
cross-aisle,  through  an  arched  way  called  the 
Wliispering  Entry,  under  the  great  flight  of  steps 
from  the  body  to  the  choir :  or  else  by  the  foot  of 
tliat  fliglit ;  which  I  should  rather  choose,  as  my 
stranger  will  be  entertained  with  a  fair  inside 
view  of  that  noble  tower  Bell  Harry  steeple,  very 
lofty  and  spacious  ;  not  crowded  with  ornaments 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  so  plain  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  them. ^ 

To  look  up  to  the  arch  over  head  from  the  foot 
of  these  steps,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  many, 
than  to  do  it  from  the  landing-place  at  the  top  of 
them  ;  where  the  descent  so  near  our  feet,  and  the 
height  of  what  we  see  so  perpendicularly  over  us, 
is  apt  to  confuse  the  sight  and  make  the  head 


4  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  curious  account  of  Ely,  observes,  that  the  old 
Saxon  churches  generally  turned  circular  at  the  east  end.  His  plan  of  the 
old  conventual  church,  built  in  (i7;?,  and  repaired  by  King  Edgar  in  970, 
slU'Ws  how  that  was  twice  so  finished,  and  so  does  that  of  the  cathedral,  as, 
originally  built  about  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

•■•  The  inside  view  of  this  tower  is  now  very  splendid  :  the  whole  of  the 
ornaments  were  regilded  and  painted  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reparation  of  the  other  portion  of  the  church ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  beautiful  appearance,  no  doubt,  originated  the  idea  of  rendering  the 
choir  aud  nave  uniform  with  it. 
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gitldy ;  or,  if  it  does  not  so,  the  very  posture  soon 
grows  painful  to  the  neck  and  eyes.^ 


6  A  pleasant  and  effectual  way  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  herein  men- 
tioned, is  to  hold  a  pocket  looking-glass  before  the  breast,  in  a  posture 
pretty  near  level ;  looking  down  to  this  will  give  no  pain  to  the  head,  the 
neck,  or  eyes,  and  prevent  the  unsteadiness  of  the  sight  in  a  constrained 
posture. 

The  pocket  perspectives,  or  opera  glasses,  contrived  to  give  a  view  of  ob- 
jects at  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  pointed,  ar«  very  convenient  for  the 
examination  of  ceilings  and  arches  enriched  with  paintings  or  sculpture  ; 
but  they  are  not  every  where  to  be  had,  and  require  some  practice  before 
they  can  be  made  use  of  readily. 

Another  hint  may  perhaps  be  welcome  to  my  reader,  which  every  one, 
even  among  the  curious,  is  not  acquainted  with,  though  of  great  service  to 
such  observations  as  we  are  here  engaged  in  making. 

I  mean  the  help  we  may  receive  from  perspectives  in  regard  to  objects  at 
a  small  distance,  as  monumental  inscriptions  a  little  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
eye,  or  partly  defaced  ;  mottos,  or  any  other  devices  in  windows,  which  we 
wish  to  see  at  a  less  distance,  may  be  brought  to  that  distance  by  the  help  of 
a  common  perspective  made  in  joints,  to  be  lengthened  as  occasion  requires. 

Many  may  be  glad  to  know,  that  no  perspective  fits  all  eyes  and  all  dis- 
tances at  one  certain  length.  They,  which  are  made  with  sliders  to  draw 
out,  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  useful  than  those  which  are  not  so ; 
and  a  man  who  has  a  very  good  telescope  may  think  it  a  bad  one,  for  want 
of  knowing,  that  the  less  distance  the  object  is  at,  the  greater  length  he 
must  draw  his  instnnnent  to. 

The  maker  usually  marks  his  sliders  to  the  length  which  answers  some 
particular  object  within  view  of  his  shop  or  work-room  ;  and  in  doing  this 
must  be  determined  by  his  own  eye.  If  that  of  the  buyer  be  similar  to  his 
he  too  will  see  an  object  at  the  same  distance  just  as  well ;  but  if  not,  or  he 
uses  his  glass  without  an  allowance  for  the  different  distances  of  objects, 
his  disappointment  is  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  his  instrument  or  its 
maker.  And  this  rule  holds  in  perspectives  of  all  lengths,  as  well  as  re- 
flecting telescopes  ;  so  that  the  same  instrument  which  will  discover  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  or  Saturn's  ring,  may  be  made  use  of  to  read  a  letter  or 
note  twenty  yards  distant  or  less,  either  by  drawing  out  the  sliders  of  the 
former  to  the  length  required,  or  by  regulating  the  distance  between  the 
two  speculums  of  the  latter,  till  \fe  have  hit  on  the  proper  one. 

To  make  the  experiment,  take  one  of  those  pocket  telescopes  which  shut 
up  to  absut  nine  inches,  and  draw  out  to  two  feet,  or  something  more 
(which  is  the  most  convenient  size  for  all  purposes  that  I  know) ,  set  up  a 
printed  or  written  paper  in  a  good  light,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distance 
from  your  stand,  which  should  be  where  you  have  something  to  steady  the 
hand  which  holds  the  glass  ;  draw  the  sliders  beyond  their  marks,  till  you 
have  gained  about  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  whole  ;  then  look  for  the 
object,  which  will  probably  appear  not  distinct,  but  will  soon  become  so,  if 
with  the  hand  next  your  eye  you  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube  (not  by  piU- 
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From  hence  also  we  see  the  fine  screen  at  the 
west  end  of  the  choir  to  more  advantage  than 
when  we  are  on  the  landing-place  at  the  foot  of 
it.  It  well  deserves  our  attention,  though  it  is 
somewhat  mutilated,  and  clogged  with  whitewash 
in  abundance.^  Mr.  Somner  supposes  it  built 
about  the  same  time  with  the  body  of  the  church ; 
and  indeed  the  style  very  much  resembles  that  of 
tlie  church  porch  under  the  clock,  supposed  of 
^Vrchbishop  Courtney's  building.  It  is  rich  in 
Gothic  flutings,  pyramids,  and  canopied  niches, 
in  which  stand  the  statues  of  six  crowned  kings, 
five  holding  globes  or  mounds  in  their  hands,  and 
the  sixth  a  church. 

Some  have  supposed  these  the  memorials  of  so 
many  princes  during  whose  reigns  the  church  was 
building,  and  that  the  figure  of  it  was  designed 
to  distinguish  him  under  whom  it  was  finished. 
If  by  this  finishing  we  understand  that  of  the 
body  in  Archbishop  Courtney's  time,  to  which 
King  Richard  the  Second  contributed,  (see  Chap. 
XXXI.)  this  may  be  a  statue  of  him.  His  five 
predecessors  were  King  John,  Henry  the  Third, 
Edward  tlie  First,  Second,  and  Third.  There 
is  no  judging  from  the  figures  in  their  present 
condition  whether  they  have  ever  borne  any  re- 
semblance to  those  princes  ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Battely 
says,   this  screen  was  built  by   Prior  Henry  of 

linp  or  thrusting,  for  screwing  docs  it  more  easily  and  gradually),  and  your 
eye  (which  should  continue  looking  through)  will  presently  discover  which 
way  it  wanted  helping,  and  gain  the  point  desired. 

7  This  screen  has  lately  had  the  white-wash  taken  off,  and  been  carefully 
cleaned ;  an  iron  railing  has  likewise  been  set  up,  to  prevent  the  hands  of 
the  curious  from  defacing  it ;  and  it  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  building  of 
the  monastic  age. 

K   '2 
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Eiistry,    who    died    in    1322,    the   sixth   year    of 
Edward  the  Second,  the  opinion  that  the  figure 
holding  a  church  is  King  Ethelbert,  and  the  others 
so  many  of  his  successors  (unless  that  at  his  right 
hand,  more  delicately  featured  than  the  rest,  was  de- 
signed for  Bertha  his  queen)  seems  more  probable. 
The  area  here  is  about  thirty-five  feet  square, 
with  j)roper  supports  at  each  corner  for  the  stately 
structure  that  rests  on  them.     The  two  western 
pillars  are  Gothic,  enriched  with  great  variety  of 
flutings  in  that  style,  as  are  the  sides  of  the  two 
^  eastern  supporters  which  face  toward  these.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  failing  in  the  south-west 
pillar,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  very 
judiciously  taken  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences 
of  it,  by  adding  stretchers  of  stone- work  on  all 
sides  to  stiffen  it,  beside  other  helps  less  in  sight 
to  discharge  some  of  the  load  from  hence  to  other 
parts  of  the  building.^ 

The  stretchers  are  very  substantial  and  deep 
walls  of  stone,  pierced  in  such  patterns  as  make 
them  in  some  measure  an  ornament.  They  are 
carried  on  arches  from  this  pillar  to  two  other 


8  It  is  sufficiently  clear  to  a  close  observer,  that  the  stretcher  extending 
from  the  north-western  pillar,  parallel  with  those  in  the  choir,  has  been  in- 
jured, as  if  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  great  column.  A  competent  judge 
has  asserted,  that  a  stretcher  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  last  mentioned  pil- 
lar to  the  northern  one  would  prevent  any  accident,  which,  without  it,  may 
at  some  future  time  arise.  A  precaution  of  this  kind  would  be  highly  com- 
mendable ;  and  evince  the  determination  of  the  dean  and  chapter  to  effect 
every  thing  necessary  towards  rendering  the  interior  of  the  edifice  complete. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  great  deficiency  of  taste,  very 
unlike  to  that  which  is  evinced  in  other  portions  of  the  building,  was  mani- 
fested when  the  above  precautionary  scheme  was  adopted ;  but  whether  it 
was  with  a  design  of  not  hiding  the  fine  window  in  the  Martyrdom  is  a  cir- 
cumstance extremely  probable.  An  addition,  however,  might  be  so  made, 
that  the  sight  of  the  window  need  not  be  injured,  and  uniformity  at  the 
same  time  preserved. 
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principal  ones,  one  eastward  ol'  it,  the  other 
nortli ;  they  finish  at  the  top  with  a  cornice  em- 
battled above  an  architrave,  adorned  with  the 
motto  and  device  of  Prior  Goklstone  II.  in  lars:e 
text  letters : 

No7i  nobis,  Dowine,  non  nobis,-'  stt^'^  nomini  iuo  da  glorioin. 

Besides  these  larger  strengthenings,  smaller 
ones  in  the  same  taste  are  carried  on  north  and 
south  to  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  others  to 
the  pillars  next  these  principal  ones  westward, 
some  of  them  seeming  more  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  than  security  :  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tower  no  such  assistance  has  been  thought 
necessary. 

These  precautions,  with  other  discharging 
courses  of  masonry  in  the  upper  works,  seem  to 
have  effectually  j)rovided  against  all  the  danger 
that  was  apprehended,  but  might  prevent  tlie 
hanging  a  ring  of  bells  in  this  tower. 

Above  the  great  arches  of  this  tower  are  several 
smaller  ones,  or  windows  into  a  gallery  running 
round  it,  with  doors  on  every  side  opening  into 
the  building  between  the  stone  arches  and  the 
leaded  roof. 

Another  gallery  which  is  over  this,  has  only  a 

parapet  or  breast  work  :  from  these  is  a  pleasant 

view  of  what  is  below  to  those  who  do  not  find 

looking  down  from  such  a  height  disagreeable. 

"From  hence  the  walls  between  the  windows  are 

9  In  this  place,  being  the  middlo  of  the  line,  is  inserted  Goldstone's  name 
in  a  rebus,  thus,  ST,  a  shield  cluirg-ed  with  three  jjold  stones,  fj|  in  prold  ; 
that  is,  Thomas  Goldstone,  Prior.  [The  effect  of  re-gUding  the  letters  on 
this  stretcher,  and  the  stones,  is  extremely  beautiful] 

'"  it  is  so  in  the  stone  work. 
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carried  up  very  plain  for  a  considerable  height^ 
till  the  vault  of  the  roof  begins  to  spring-  on  ribs 
from  corbels  in  piers  between  the  windows  and 
capitals  of  the  pillars  in  each  corner,  embellished 
witli  painting  and  gilding,  as  are  the  corbels. 

In  the  middle  of  this  vault  is  a  circle  of  five  or 
six  feet  diameter,  for  hoisting  and  lowering  bells, 
or  whatever  is  necessary  for  repairs  of  the  roof- 
ing; having  a  hatch  or  trap  door  to  keep  it  shut, 
handsomely  framed,  painted,  and  gilt,  with  the 
church  arms  in  the  centre  of  it. 

In  four  pannels  of  the  stone- work  round  it,  are 
the  letters  and  device  by  which  Prior  Goldstone's 
works  are  distinguished  in  other  places.  This 
part  also  is  so  enriched  Avith  colouring  and  gild- 
ing, as  to  close  the  prospect  from  below  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

From  hence  we  go  down  to  the  south  wing  by 
a  few  steps,"  where  are  two  monumental  com- 
partments against  the  principal  pillar,  one  for 
Frances,  wife  of  Dr.  Holcombe,  a  prebendary  of 
this  church  ;  another  for  himself.  The  next  we 
see  is  for  Mrs.  Jane  Hardress,  of  a  very  ancient 


11  It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  Editor  to  depreciate  the  liberality  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  :  far  from  it,  but  when  we  descend  the  steps  from  the 
beautiful  screen  leading  to  the  south  wing,  an  irrepressible  sigh  of  pity, 
and  an  involuntary  emotion  of  attachment  to  the  remains  of  Mcric 
Casaubon,  a  man  of  the  strictest  virtue,  honour,  and  integrity,  swell  the 
bosom  of  sensibility.  Under  a  frigid  slab  bearing  an  inscription  to  his 
memory,  now  nearly  obliterated,  lie  his  remains.  Good  and  virtuous  old 
man  !  he  refused  to  write  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  his  attachment  to  the  church  forsook  him  only  with  death.  His 
many  virtues  will  be  a  lasting  epitaph  ;  and  we  only  wonder  that  the  miser- 
able stone,  covering  his  mortal  remains,  is  not  removed,  and  a  monument 
substituted  in  its  place,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  heads,  as  well  >s 
to  the  hearts  of  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  cause  such  a  memorial  of 
respect  to  be  erected. 
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and  honourable  family  in  this  county,  now  almost 
extinct. 

Near  the  soutli-west  corner  is  the  door  of  a 
stair-case  leading  to  the  upper  works.  These  are 
not  in  the  usual  walk  of  such  as  come  to  see  the 
monuments;  but  as  we  have  just  been  viewing- 
the  inside  of  the  great  tower  from  below,  perhaps 
this  may  be  the  best  place  for  what  remains  to  be 
added  concerning  that  noble  structure  to  what  is 
said  of  it  in  Chap.  X. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  Great  Tower  called  Bell  Harry  Steeple.' 

To  the  top  of  this  tower  we  go  up  by  the 
winding  or  newel  stair-case  just  mentioned,  from 
whence,  at  about  seventy-six  steps  from  the 
ground,  is  a  turning  to  the  Chimes,"  (as  the 
Oxford  steeple  is  usually  called,)  and  about  thirty- 
seven  steps  more  lead  to  a  turning  over  the  arch 
of  the  south  wing,  and  so  to  the  first  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  which  is  the  foot  of 
another  newel  stair-case,  continued  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

This  stair-case  is  norrower  and  not  so  well 

'  The  bell  ringers,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  tower,  for  some  years  have  not  been  allowed  to  conduct 
visitors  to  the  summit.  * 

2  In  this  steeple,  as  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  is  the  ring  of  bells,  which 
daily  give  half  an  hour's  notice  of  ser^'ice  time  by  chiming  ;  after  which,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  prayers,  Bell  Harry  is  tolled  for  ten  minutes,  so 
that  they  who  would  come  to  church  have  as  timely  notice  as  can  be 
needed. 

Tlie  bells  were  formerly  rung  from  a  loft  or  gallery  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  holes  by  which  the  ropes  came  down  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  arch. 

Afterwards  the  ringers  stood  above  the  arch,  but  the  loft  remained,  and 
another  under  it,  so  that  the  part  under  this  steeple  was  incumbered  with 
two  very  unsightly  galleries;  a  stone  staircase  to  the  first,  a  wooden  one  to 
the  second,  and  from  thence  a  long  ladder  through  the  circle  in  the  arch, 
for  hoisting  bells,  &c.  where  was  a  trap  door  for  their  security  while 
ringing. 

All  these  incumbrances  disfigured  the  place  till  within  these  eighty  yeairs, 
or  thereabouts,  when  they  were  taken  away,  and  the  materials  of  the  lofts 
were  employed  in  flooring  the  arch  of  the  south  side-aisle,  over  which 
l)«oiile  go  to  ring  or  chime. 
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liglited  as  that  we  have  already  come  up  ;  iieitlier 
are  the  steps  so  good,  being  much  worn,  especially 
as  we  come  toward  the  top. 

Ascending  these  stairs,  and  passing  by  an  open- 
ing into  the  second  gallery,  seventy-five  steps 
more  carry  us  to  a  turning  to  the  wheel  loft ;  so 
called  from  an  axis  or  barrel,  with  a  great  wheel 
for  men  to  walk  in  and  hoist  lead,  timber,  &c. 
for  repairs  from  below. 

This  loft  is  open  only  as  occasion  requires. 

The  wheel  and  its  tackling  stand  on  a  floor  of 
strong  timbers,  about  the  level  of  the  door  at 
which  we  enter.  A  slighter  floor  is  laid  about 
ten  feet  below  this,  and  just  above  the  vault 
which  we  have  been  admiring  the  beauty  of  from 
the  ground. 

This  might  be  a  very  good  floor  for  a  ringers 
loft,  and  the  loft  itself  must  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  one,  having  round  it  sixteen  very  neat 
closets  in  the  thickness  of  the  stone  wall  by  which 
they  are  arched  over  head.  They  are  four  on  a 
side,  each  three  feet  seven  inches  wide,  and  seven 
feet  and  a  half  deep  to  the  two  little  windows  of 
each  in  the  remaining  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
furnish  a  surprisingly  agreeable  variety  of  pros- 
pects every  way. 

The  whole  above  the  wheel  loft  is  open  to  the 
timbers  which  support  the  leaden  platform;  but 
there  are  corbels  in  the  walls  for  another  floor 
to  rest  on,  and  a  very  particular  provision  is  made 
still  higher  for  timbers  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
ring  of  bells  and  their  frames;^  which  is  a  large 

3  Mr.  Battely  says,  hcic  was  a  ring  of  bells,  and  gives  an  account  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  uictal  sold  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  being  part  of  five 
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square  hole  in  each  of  the  three  solid  towers  at  the 
corner  of  the  building,  and  a  strong  foundation 
of  brick-work  at  the  fourth  for  supporting  the 
ends  of  timbers  there,  without  cutting  into  that 
corner  where  the  stair-case  tower  is. 

Returning  to  that  stair-case,  about  sixty-two 
steps  more  land  us  on  the  leaden  platform,  which 
gives  us  a  delighful  view  of  the  fine  country 
around  it,  while  the  tower  itself  enriches  the  pros- 
pect of  every  part  of  that  country,  from  whence 
it  is  seen,  both  far  and  near ;  its  stately  height, 
curious  parapet  of  embattled  and  pierced  work, 
the  four  magnificent  pinnacles  at  the  corners, 
and  the  singular  elegance  of  its  proportions,  as 
well  as  of  its  ornaments  from  the  roof  of  the 
church  all  the  way  up,  striking  every  eye  that 
sees  it,  and  making  the  best  judges  of  such  works 
the  most  ready  to  rank  it  among  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind. 

Before  I  close  this  head,  I  must  observe,  that 
the  views  hitherto  published  of  this  tower  and 
church  fall  very  short  of  doing  j  ustice  to  them ; 
but  if  a  new  drawing  was  now  to  be  made  of 
them,  they  might  appear  still  less  to  advantage  in 
that,  than  they  do  in  those  we  have  already.* 

belk  late  in  the  great  bellfrage  of  Christ  Church,  in  Canterbury.  But  his 
record  does  not  show  that  this  was  ever  called  the  great  bellfrage ;  the 
church  had  another,  a  separate  building  (see  Chap.  XVlll.)  with  some  huge 
bells  in  it,  which  might  be  the  bells  Mr.  Battely  speaks  of ;  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  defective  pillar  of  this  tower  discouraged  all  attempts  to 
fui"nish  it  with  a  weighty  peal. 

The  only  bell  here  hangs  above  the  leaden  platform,  and  is  called  Bel! 
Harry.  It  is  tolled  every  day,  as  often  as  service  is  read,  but  never  rung 
out,  except  to  announce  the  death  of  the  king,  the  queen,  or  the  arch- 
bishop. 

4  This  is  no  longer  the  case;  some  very  faithful  drawings  having  within 
a  few  years  appeared. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Continuation  of  our  Walk  among  the  Monuments. 

Near  the  stair-case  door  above-mentioned  is 
another,  called  the  south  door,  opening  into  the 
church-yard.  In  the  corner,  between  this  and 
St.  Michael's  chapel,^  is  the  monument  of  Dr. 
John  Battely,  prebendary  of  this  church,  and 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese. 

St.  Michael's  chapel  is  what  we  visit  next. 
Over  the  entrance  of  it  is  a  projection,  seemingly 
designed  for  an  ornament,  but  is  indeed  a  very 
substantial  foundation  for  an  organ  loft,  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  Archbishop  Sudbury's 
time,  and  one  of  the  proofs  that  this  munificent 
prelate  carefully  avoided  pulling  down,  where 
only  repairing  or  casing  was  necessary ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  equally  careful  that  all,  wliich 
he  did,  should  be  finished  in  a  lich  and  elegant 
manner.  This,  with  other  remains  prior  to  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury's  improvements,  and  visible 
enough  in  these  days,  are  already  taken  notice  of 
in  Chap.  X. 

The  projection  is  faced  with  wainscotting 
painted  ;  the  two  front  pannels  are  pictures  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory  in  stone  colour  ; 
two  other  pannels  returning  to  the  wall  had  each 

1  This  chapel  will  unilerjo  the  same  proccbs  as  the  choir  and  nave. 
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of  them  an  angel ;  but  one  of  tlieai  having  been 
broken  and  repaired,  both  were  painted  over  of  a 
dark  colonr,  and  a  ground  of  the  same  being 
added  to  the  figures,  they  now  appear  more  to 
advantage  than  they  did  before.  Three  round 
holes  here  seem  marks  of  musket  shot,  probably 
from  the  saints  of  the  grand  rebellion. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Michael  is  often  called  the 
warriors  chapel ;  several  memorials  of  military 
men  being  preserved  there,  whose  bodies  are  not 
so.  It  is  parted  off  by  iron  grates  and  doors  ; 
where  entering  we  find  the  middle  of  it  taken  up 
by  a  fine  old  monument  of  Sussex  marble,  with 
three  figures  in  alabaster  lying  upon  it.  The  first 
is  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  in  armour  ; 
the  second,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl 
of  Holland,  his  wife  ;  the  third,  Thomas  Duke 
of  Clarence,  her  second  husband.  He  also  is  in 
complete  armour. 

Round  the  sides  are  the  monuments  of  Col. 
Prude,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  1632. 
One  of  Sir  Thomas  Thornhurst  killed  and  buned 
in  the  isle  of  Rhee  1627.  Two  others  of  the 
Thornhurst  family ;  one  of  Miss  Anne  Milles ; 
then  a  very  remarkable  one  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton,  appearing  as  a  stone  coffin  above  the  ground ; 
it  has  had  an  iron  fence  round  it,  but  whether  it 
was  within  or  without  the  first  chapel  here  does 
not  appear,  at  present  aboirt  half  the  length  of  it 
is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  an  arch  over 
it  now  made  up.  Next  to  this  is  a  bust  and  in- 
scription for  Sir  George  Rooke,  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  (see  Chap.  V.)  On  the  south  side 
is  a  monument  of  several  of  the  Hales  family,  one 


of  Nvliich  <li(  (1  at  sea,  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
committed  to  the  deep  is  shown  here. 

The  kist  monument  in  this  chapel  is  a  hand- 
some marble  one  of  Brigadier  Francis  Godfrey, 
buried  here  1712. 

North  of  St.  Michael's  chapel  are  two  stair 
cases,  one  leading  down  to  the  French  church, 
the  other  up  to  the  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir.  At  the  corner  made  by  this  turning,  a  plain 
monument  of  two  tables  of  marble  is  set  up 
against  the  wall  for  Mr.  Herbert  Randolph,  one 
of  our  six  preachers. 

If  any  tiling  is  observable  at  the  two  stair-cases 
just  mentioned,  it  is  that  tlie  door  way  into  the 
French  church  on  this  side,  is  a  mitred  Gothic 
arch,  but  that  in  the  Martyrdom  is  a  circular 
one,  with  such  kind  of  ornaments  as  I  suppose 
characteristic  of  the  Saxon  taste. 

The  undercroft  (as  my  reader  knows,)  I  look  on 
as  prior  to  Lanfranc's  time  by  almost  two  hundred 
years  ;  supposing  it  built  by  the  same  hands  that 
erected  the  curious  crypt  of  Grymbald  at  Oxford. 

By  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  the  temples  of 
the  ancients,  they  were  often  built  with  circular 
recesses ;  and  the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
seems  to  have  beautified  St.  Paid's  cathedral  with 
such  numbers  of  tliem  in  conformity  to  that 
ancient  style. 

If  therefore  Mr.  Battely,  when  he  told  us  from 
Osborn  that  tlie  church  here  in  Odo's  time  was 
the  very  same  fabric  that  was  built  by  the  believ- 
ing Romans,  had  appealed  to  his  planof  Lanfranc's 
church,  to  show  how  agreeable  that  was  to  the 
Koman  taste,   and  inferred  from  thence  (liat  part 
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of  theii-  work  was  remaining',  not  only  in  Odo's 
days,  but  even  to  our  time ;  this  conclusion  would 
seem  supported  by  better  proofs  than  several 
which  we  find  in  this  book. 

But  here  perhaps  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth, 
I  shall  therefore  go  up  the  stone  steps  to  that 
which  I  shall  not  scruple  to  call  Lanfranc's 
church  ;  because  here  it  is  plain  he  repaired  or 
rebuilt,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  building  was  of  his  erection. 

As  soon  as  we  land  here  we  may  observe 
against  the  wall  a  row  of  little  pillars-  rising  from 
the  pavement,  with  arches  above  them,  corres- 
pondent to  that  without  side,  which  I  have  com- 
pared to  a  girdle  in  Chap  X.  probably  of  the 
same  age  and  workmanship,  though  time  and 
accidents  may  have  in  some  measure  abated  the 
resemblance.  I  cannot  look  on  these  as  of  Lan- 
franc's  building ;  but  must  observe  (though  I  do 
not  find  others  have  taken  notice  of  it)  that 
whenever  this  part  was  built,  the  whole  floor  was 
level,  or  very  nearly  so ;  and  the  range,  though 
sometimes  interrupted,  may  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  so  as  to  justify  this 
observation  beyond  all  doubt. 

Above  this  range  the  windows  are  in  what  I 
call  the  Norman  style,  (see  note  Chap.  XXXIII.) 
because  we  find  such  in  all  remains  of  buildings 
ascribed  to  Lanfranc  ;  as  the  dormitories,  the  hall 
and  lodging  for  strangers,  and  the  south  side  of 
the  infirmary. 

2  Gervase  says,  "  no  marble  pillars  were  to  be  seen  in  our  church  till 
after  the  repair  by  W.  of  Sens,  and  then  they  abounded  here  without 
number."  1  suppose  he  speaks  of  the  little  pillars  of  Sussex  Marble,  which 
are  verv  numerous. 
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Here  therefore  I  will  suppose  Lanfranc  began 
his  i-epair  of  the  church  ;  not  destroying*  any  part 
of  the  okl  hnihling,  which  was  fit  to  he  left  stand- 
ing ;  but  finishing  all  according  to  his  own  taste 
from  the  great  tower  to  the  east  end  of  the  whole 
building. 

This  required  no  alteration  of  the  old  plan ;  and 
tlierefore  I  should  think  Gervase's  description  of 
Lanfranc's  church,  as  finishing  in  a  circular  form 
with  eleven  pillars  on  each  side  to  support  the 
roof,  as  just  a  description  of  that  which  was  gone 
to  decay  in  Stigand's  time.  This  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  present  state  of  our  undercroft,  and 
with  the  plan  Mr.  Battely  has  given ;  except  that 
he  has  forgotten  the  two  stair-case  towers  at  the 
corners  made  by  the  cross-aisle ;  and  has  added 
a  body,  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  more  particularly. 

That  great  repair  of  the  choir  and  the  offices, 
which  some  have  represented  as  quite  rebuilding 
them  ;  the  raising  a  wall  round  the  precinct ; 
which  might  be  entirely  his  work  ;  as  well  as 
providing  a  palace  for  the  archbishop,  (who, 
according  to  Mr.  Somner,  had  lived  in  common 
with  the  monks  till  Lanfranc's  time,)  which  might 
i*equire  a  structure  to  be  erected  on  purpose  : 
these  were  very  great  things  to  be  executed  in 
seven  years ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  he  left  the 
body  in  the  same  condition  as  Stigand  had  done, 
while  he  was  completing  these  more  important 
works. 

As  to  Anselm's  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
Lanfranc's  chui-ch,  which  Mr.  Battely  tells  us  he 
did,  it  has  not  the  hast  appearance  of  prnbMbility ; 
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as  I  have  shown  in  Chap.  XII.  note  (-) ;  and  this 
account  of  it  seems  entirely  grounded  on  his 
notion,  that  by  the  fore  part  of  the  church  we 
are  to  understand  from  the  great  tower  to  the 
east  end. 

If,  instead  of  that,  we  suppose  the  fore  part  of 
the  church  to  be  that  which  extended  from  the 
great  tower  to  the  west  front,  all  the  difficulties 
attending  his  scheme  will  vanish. 

Let  us  then  consider  things  in  this  light.  It  is 
plain  there  was  in  those  days  a  great  tower  where 
the  present  one  stands.  I  think  it  needless  to 
copy  the  descriptions  given  of  it,  and  shall  rather 
show  what  I  suppose  were  the  works  which  An- 
selm  had  designed,  and  which  the  Priors  Ernulph 
and  Conrad  magnificently  finished. 

Eadmer's  account  is,  that  Ernulph  erected  the 
ruinous  fore  part  of  the  chm-ch  which  Lanfranc 
had  built,  \clejactam  priorem  partem  ecclesim  quam 
I^anfrancus  (ecUJicaverat,'\  in  a  most  splendid 
manner. 

This  I  should  understand  of  rebuilding  the 
body  to  the  west  front,  which  both  Stigand  and 
Lanfranc  had  left  in  a  ruinous  condition,  or  quite 
fallen  down. 

Mr.  Battely  by  his  plan  supposes  Lanfranc  had 
built  a  body ;  and  by  his  history,  that  Ernulph 
pulled  this  down  and  rebuilt  it ;  though  his^in- 
terpretation  of  priorem  partem  seems  to  confound 
this  with  the  choir.  However,  the  history  shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  body  of  the  church  was 
what  he  and  Conrad  rebuilt  and  finished,  per- 
haps in  the  manner  Anselm  had  designed.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  be  after  his  designs  that  Conrad 
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•cidorned  the  ceiliiiji,  of  thf  clioii-  in  such  a  iivaimer 
as  made  Lanfranc's  name  forgotten. 

That  Lanfranc  ceiled  his  choir  may  perhaps  be 
a  doubt ;  probably  he  did  :  but  if  that  was  not  left 
to  be  done  by  Conrad,  the  rich  paintings  with 
which  he  adorned  it  to  make  it  a  representation 
of  heaven,  might  occasion  it  to  be  called  Conrad's 
glorious  choir. 

All  beauties  of  this  kind  were  destroyed  by  the 
lire  in  1174;  in  the  choir  especially,  where  it 
raged  so,  that  the  lead  from  the  roof  was  melted 
into  the  joints  of  the  pavement,  as  appeared  at  the 
pewing  of  the  choir  about  the  year  1706 ;  when 
some  alterations  being  made  in  a  part  of  the 
pavement,  as  much  of  that  lead  was  picked  up 
by  some  of  the  workmen  as  made  two  large 
glue-pots. 

Here  therefore  the  fire  was  stojjped ;  and  we 
shall  soon  see  other  proofs  that  the  damage  done 
by  that  tire,  was  by  no  means  such  as  recpiired  the 
rebuilding  the  church  from  the  foundation. 

The  choir  is  separated  fiom  the  side  aisles  by  a 
wall^  and  the  range  of  columns  which  support  the 
upper  works.  The  wall  is  of  stone,  (not  marljle, 
as  Gervas^  represents  it.  Decern  Scriptores,  col. 
1294,  1.  54.)  solid  to  about  eight  feet  high ;  above 
which  is  a  range  of  open  Gothic  work  for  about 
six  feet  more,  finishing  at  the  top  with  a  battle- 
ment. 

3  The  architecture  of  the  present  altar  piece,  not  being  in  conformity 
with  the  chaste  design  of  the  choir;  a  plan  is  in  contemplation,  when  the 
new  one  shall  be  completed,  to  pull  down  the  wall  here  spoken  of,  to  a  level 
with  the  pews  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congregation,  and  thus  give  a 
view  of  the  north  and  south  aisles.  'I"he  beautiful  coloured  windows  in  the 
north  aisle  will  then  be  seen  to  great  advantage  through  glazed  sashes  of 
proportionate  diiueusions  between  each  pillar. 

S 
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The  pillars  arc  partly  let  into  tlie  thickness  of 
this  ^vall :  tiie  bases  or  pedestals  they  stand  on, 
are  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  five  feet  square, 
with  a  bench  of  stone  carried  on  from  one  to  the 
other.  These  particulars  are  taken  notice  of  in 
Gervase's  description  of  the  old  church  ;  and  with 
others,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  show  how 
much  of  what  is  now  standing  agrees  with  the 
ancient  design.  He  takes  notice  of  the  semicir- 
cular pilaster  against  the  massive  pier,  or  wall, 
from  the  east  corners  of  the  great  tower;  from 
w  hence  the  first  arch  on  each  side  of  the  choir 
springs,  and  tells  how^  many  pillars  continued  this 
work  to  the  circular  end  of  the  building  but 
when  he  places  these  pillars  at  equal  distances  he 
is  mistaken.^ 

The  pillars  are  alternately  circular  or  octagonal ; 
but  very  slender,  considering  what  they  bear, 
being  not  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
fifth  pillar  being  an  octagonal,  is  adorned  and 
strengthened  at  every  face  of  it  by  a  marble  one 
of  eight  inches  diameter,  and  all  little  enough; 
for  the  four  that  support  the  vault,  formed  by  the 
choir  and  eastern  cross-aisles,  are  in  height  fifty 
feet,  and  the  area  included  is  about  ten  yards  by 
thirteen.    These  pillars,  which  he  calls  principals, 

4  By  a  measurement  taken  in  the  north-side  aisle  of  some  of  these  dis- 
tances, they  appear  as  follow  : 

From  the  semicircular  pilaster  to  tlie  first  pillar 
From  that  to  the  second         -        .         .         . 
to  the  third  -        .         .        _ 

to  the  fourth         .         -         _         . 
to  the  fiftli,  a  principal 
A  sixth  pillar  on  each  side  between  this  and  the  next  principal  one  was, 
at  the  repair  after  the  fire,  by  William  of  Sens,  taken  away  to  give  the 
better  opening  to  the  cross-aisle. 
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seem  to  have  discovered  their  weakness,  where 
arches  of  the  side  aisles  thrust  against  them  at 
about  half  their  height  from  the  pavement. 

But  perhaps  nothing  is  more  worthy  our  notice 
here,  than  grooves  cut  in  three  of  the  pedestals 
of  these  columns  of  the  south  aisle,  and  four  in  the 
north  one,  for  receiving  strong  bands  of  iron  let 
into  the  partition  wall,  and  secured  there  by  lead 
or  solder,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  bear  what 
should  be  raised  on  them.  These  are  no  where 
to  be  found  but  on  the  sides  of  the  choir;  where  by 
reason  of  the  stalls  the  fire  raged  most  violently; 
and  they  plainly  show,  that  in  the  rebuilding  the 
artist  thought  \\  ith  this  strengthening  they  might 
serve  in  the  new  work.  The  caution  he  took  on 
this  occasion  was  more  prudent  than  necessary ; 
for  when  it  became  the  fashion  for  saints  to  show 
their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  by  stealing  from 
his  temple  whatever  would  pay  for  their  trouble 
at  the  braziers  or  smiths,  a  great  deal  of  this  iron 
work  was  cut  away  ;  and  probably  more  would 
have  been,  had  it  proved  worth  while. 

The  casing  of  the  walls,  visible  enough  to  a 
curious  eye,  in  those  parts  where  the  fire  was 
most  violent,  shows  that  this  was  the  repair 
they  wanted.  I  have  observed  that  the  south 
stair-case  tower  could  not  suffer  by  that  accident : 
the  north  one  did  not  escape  quite  so  well.  In 
the  top  of  that  were  some  bells,  most  commodi- 
ously  placed  in  respect  of  the  dormitories,  \\  liich 
were  near  the  foot  of  that  steeple.  The  wind 
blew  the  frames  of  the  roof  directly  to  the  south 
windows  of  it ;  so  tliat  the  timber-works  there 
were  quite  in  harm's  way ;  accordingly  they  took 
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fiiv,  and  the  ])ell  frames  consumed  the  floor  tliey 
stood  on,  and  those  of  the  lofts  underneath.  The' 
marks  of  all  this  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
the  stone  stairs  which  led  from  these  lofts  to  one 
another  ;  they  could  not  take  fire,  nor  the  great 
newel  stair-case  which  led  up  to  them  from  the 
ground.  All  the  damage  that  they  could  suffer 
must  be  from  the  falling  down  of  the  bells  when 
the  lofts  gave  way ;  some  of  the  uppermost  of 
them  were  battered  by  that  means ;  and,  as  no 
bells  were  afterwards  hung  there,  they  never  have 
been  repaired. 

Great  part  of  the  present  church  is  therefore 
what  was  standing  before  the  fire ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  account  of  the  repairs  consists  in  telling 
us  how  many  pillars  were  erected,  and  arches 
turned,  from  time  to  time. 

But  when  we  are  told  the  pillars  were  at  this 
repair  lengthened  almost  twelve  feet,  this  is  per- 
plexing. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  the 
stalls  of  the  choir  added  such  a  quantity  of  fuel 
to  what  was  fallen  in  from  the  roof,  that  the 
flames  rose  to  fifteen  cubits  high,  the  upper  ends 
of  the  pillars  on  each  side  not  being  defended  by 
the  partition  wall,  but  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
those  flames,  might  be  damaged  so  as  to  require 
twelve  feet  of  thorough  repair ;  but  if  this  was 
what  Gervase  meant  by  lengthening,  surely  he 
might  have  expressed  himself  better.  For  the 
height  of  the  walls  and  roofs  before  the  fire  may 
be  pretty  exactly  determined  by  marks  to  be  seen 
at  this  day  ;  and  how  such  walls  and  roofs  should 
ever  be  suited  to  pillars  so  much  shorter  than  the 
present  ones,  I  will  not  pretend  to  conjecture. 
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That  iRW  rapilals  weiv  added  more  beautiful 
than  the  old  ones,  I  ean  easily  believe  ;  and  can- 
not help  observing",  that  in  .some  of  these,  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,  the  architects  seem  to 
have  had  an  eye  to  tlu^  more  elei^ant  taste  of  the 
ancient  orders  of  the  Greek  and  Jloman  buildings, 
as  we  shall  see  again  when  we  come  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  At  present  we  are  in  Lan 
franc's  building,  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  which 
brought  us  to  the  south  aisle  of  it ;  where  on  the 
right  hand  is  a  door  and  stair-case  leading  up  to 
a  beautiful  chapel  over  that  of  St.  Michael,  and  in 
the  same  style,  being  part  of  Archbishop  Sudbury's 
repairs.^  The  roof  is  of  ribbed  arches,  and  at 
the  key-stones  where  the  ribs  meet,  are  the  faces 
of  three  members  of  the  monastery,  whose  names 
and  degrees  were  written  beside  them,  but  are 
now  partly  obliterated. 

The  eastern  one  has  remain jng,  Tho. " 

prior. 

The    middle  one    seems    to   have  l)een  John 
Wodnesbergh. 


5  Here  I  suppose  was  the  altar  of  All  Saints,  which  Mr.  Battely  places 
with  that  of  St.  Michael  in  the  lower  south  winp;. 

*'<  Thomas  Chillendcn  was  chosen  prior  in  l.'V.K).  I  have  already  shown 
that  he  was  a  very  eminent  architect,  and  j)robal<ly  the  person  employed  as 
such  by  Archbishop  Sudbury,  as  well  as  l)y  his  successors  Courtney  and 
Arundel. 

John  Wodnesbers,'h,  1  suppose,  was  his  chief  assistant,  and  William  Mo- 
lasch  his  pupil,  in  the  study  of  architecture,  when  this  building  was  erected. 

If  it  was  finished  in  Archbishop  Sudbury's  time,  the  title,  Prior,  must 
have  been  added  to  Chillenden's  name  after  his  election  to  this  dignity, 
which  was  not  till  that  Archbishop  had  been  dead  nine  years. 

John  Wodnesberg  succeeded  him  in  141 1,  as  William  Molasch  did  him  in 
1427. 

It  seems  pretty  remarkable,  that  within  the  compass  of  an  himdred  years 
there  should  have  been  six  priors  who  tnadc  architeeture  their  study,  and  of 
whose  taste  and  skill  we  have  many  beautiful  proof*  at  this  Hme  ;   but  hrre 
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The  western  one  Willms.  Malasch  discipulus. 

The  room  is  now  the  singing  school  and  vestry 
of  the  choristers,  but  was  formerly  an  armory, 
with  racks  for  abundance  of  pikes.  The  arms 
have  l)een  taken  away  time  out  of  mind,  and  part 
of  the  racks  for  them  employed  at  other  places. 

Under  the  second  window  eastward  from  this 
door  is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds, 
with  his  statue  lying  on  it  defaced ;  and  at  the 
feet  of  it,  under  the  third  window,  that  of  Hubert 
Walter,  in  the  same  condition.  Their  robes  were 
once  neatly  painted  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
their  families  ;  but  time  and  white-wash  prevent 
the  remains  of  these  from  being  discoverable. 
Above  these  large  windows  is  a  walk,  which  Mr. 
Battely  calls  a  tri/orium,  between  the  same  num- 
ber of  smaller  windows  on  one  hand,  and  the 
springing  of  the  arches  and  some  little  pillars  of 
marble  on  the  other,  the  way  into  it  being  by  a 
door  in  the  stair-case  tower.  Going  on,  the  next 
monuments  we  see  are  on  our  left  hand ;  that 
next  the  choir  door  is  Cardinal  Kemp's ;  at  his 
feet  is  that  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  and  then 
that  of  Archbishop  Sudbury.  These  were  once 
open  to  the  choir,  but  are  now  hidden  from  it  by 
the  wainscotting  about  the  altar. 

Opposite  to  this  last  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Mepham  makes  part  of  a  very  elegant  screen  of 
stone-work,  between  this  side  aisle  and  St.  An- 
selm's  chapel ;  which  is  now  divided  into  two 

the  monks  judged  perfectly  right;  nothing  could  do  greater  honour  to  the 
society,  or  so  well  express  their  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  the  keeping  and 
adorning  of  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care,  as  choosing  thosa  to  preside 
over  them,  wh»  were  best  qualilied  to  direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  that 
trust. 


rooms,  oik;  a  vestry  lor  the  ininor  canons,  the 
other  for  the  lay  clerks  ;  in  the  latter  of  ^vhich, 
under  the  great  soutli  window,  is  a  raised  part 
called  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Bradwarden,  but 
without  any  inscription  or  ornament. 

A  newel  stair-case  here  leads  to  a  room  over 
this  chapel,  a  closet  of  which  has  a  window  !ook- 
in2;-  into  the  choir  witli  an  iron  grate.  This  has  been 
shown  as  the  place  w  here  John  II,  King  of  France 
was  confined,  when  taken  prisoner  and  brought 
into  England  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  story  is  too  ridiculous  for  confutation ; 
but  that  the  place  has  been  used  for  a  prison  may 
very  well  be  believed. 

In  all  probability  it  was  so  for  such  of  the 
monks  as  had  deserved  confinement  for  their  irre- 
gularities. The  room  is  pretty  large  and  has 
light  enough.  It  has  a  chimney  and  an  oven;  so 
it  should  seem  they  who  were  confined  here  were 
to  dress  such  provisions  for  themselves  as  the 
convent  was  pleased  to  allow  them. 

There  is  a  door  into  a  platform,  where  they 
might  have  fresh  air  and  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
the  country ;  but  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground, 
that  any  attempt  to  make  an  escape  that  way 
woidd  have  been  very  dangerous. 

The  grated  window  toward  the  choir,  I  a})pre- 
hend,  was  made  that  they  might  be  eye-witnesses 
of  the  perfonuances  of  those  sacrtnl  solemnities, 
which  they  were  excluded  from  joining  in,  and 
was  so  placed,  that  they  might  have  a  fair  view 
of  the  elevation  of  the  host.' 

<    In  the  church  of  Ronir,  at  the  benediction,  tlie  jiriest  tiirnhig  from  the 
altar  holds  mi  the  toni^ccrattd  wafer  higher  tlmn  his  head,  and  show»  it  t» 
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Piobal)ly  notice  was  taken  whether  they  duly 
attended  at  their  grate  on  such  occasions,  and 
how  they  behaved  themselves  there. 

Whether  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in 
other  churches  I  know  not ;  but  I  believe  my 
reader  will  allow,  that  my  opinion  concerning 
this  room  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  without  some 
foundation.^ 

the  congrt'iration,  who  adore  it  on  their  knees;  a  small  hand-bell  beiaf^ 
rung,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  elevation  of  the  host. 

In  many  of  »ur  parish  churches/whereparticular  families  have  their  own 
chancels  or  seats  in  cross  or  side  aisles,  holes  still  remain  cut  slanting  through 
the  walls  toward  the  altar,  that  such  families  might  see  the  services  at  the 
altar  from  their  proper  places,  without  disturbing  themselves  or  others  by 
removing  for  that  purpose. 

8  Had  I  thought  it  could  be  disputed  whether  this  room  might  be  called 
a  prison,  or  that  a  fire  place  and  oven  might  be  of  use  to  those  confined 
there,  I  might  have  added  to  the  description,  that  it  is  so  solitary  as  to  have 
no  communication  with  other  upper  works  of  the  church.  That  the  door 
leading  to  it  from  St.  Anselm's  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  that 
which  opens  into  it  above  that  chapel,  effectually  cut  off  all  conversatioM 
with  other  people,  except  at  tlie  grate  placed  at  such  a  height  from  the  pave- 
ment below,  that  no  discourse  held  there  could  be  a  secret,  as  that  they 
within  the  grate  must  appear  as  prisoners.  That  some  signs  of  confine- 
ment here  being  attended  with  different  degrees  of  severity  may  still  be 
traced,  my  friend  W.  and  D.  if  he  has  been  so  frequently  in  the  room  as 
he  says,  may  remember  most  or  all  of  these  circumstances. 

And  yet,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1775,  page  178,  he  has  published  a  long 
letter  to  shew  that  he  differs  from  this  notion  of  mine,  and  to  support  ano- 
ther perhaps  entirely  his  own. 

I  think  it  proper  for  me  to  consider  as  much  of  his  letter  as  relates  to 
this  difference  of  our  notions,  and  shall  begin  with  what  he  says  concerning 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  monks  on  those  who  behaved  so  as  to  re- 
(pure  correction. 

He  begins  witli  observing  that  as  rigid  fasting  was  the  general  established 
rule  of  the  religious  of  the  Benedictine  order,  an  offending  brother  when  in 
close  custody  Avas  subjected  to  a  still  more  severe  state  of  abstinence,  and 
of  course  could  have  little  need  of  an  oven.  He  tells  us  the  culpable  monks 
were  ranged  by  the  archbishop  under  three  classes.  That  an  offender  for 
a  slight  fault  was  to  have  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  convent,  but  not  to  eat  it 
till  three  hours  after  the  customary  time  of  refreshment ;  and  while  his 
brethren  were  in  the  refectory,  was  to  remain  in  the  church  by  himself.  If 
the  crime  was  of  a  deeper  dye,  the  guilty  brother  was  to  be  committed  to 
the  special  custody  of  anollwr  monk,  who  was  always  to  attend  him  to  and 
from  his  place  of  conline«Knt,  (was  not  this  a  prison  ? )  and  the  prior  was 
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At  this  chapel  we  see  how  the  east  end  of  the 
old  church  began  to  contract  itself  towards  the 
circular  form  in  which  it  was  finished.  Here 
also  begins  the  ascent  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  was  added  after  the  fire :  but 
before  we  proceed  thither,  some  notice  should  be 


to   give  the  particular  directions   about  his  provisions,  and  the  liour  of 
his  receiving  it. 

But  a  profligate  and  contumacious  criminal  was  to  be  seized  by  violence, 
and  cast   into  the  prison  appointed  for  atrocious  criminals,  and  brought, 
if  possible,  by  the  harshest  discipline,  to  a  sense  and  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  transgression. 

Thus  far  perhaps  my  reader  may  think  as  I  do,  W.  and  D.  has  employed 
his  labour  and  study  in  defence  of  what  he  calls  an  unfortunate  conjecture, 
and  the  supporting  my  opinion  by  authorities  which  would  have  been  more 
jtroper  for  me  to  produce. 

What  he  says  about  Lanfranc's  constitutions  and  his  zeal  for  transubstan- 
tiation,  shows  his  reading,  but  has  very  little  to  do  with  our  difference;  if 
he  had  not  thought  it  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
purpose  for  which  the  oven  was  erected,  namely,  the  baking  hosts  for  the 
sacrament ;  but  there  1  think  him  a  little  unfortunate  in  his  conjecture. 
Let  us  see  by  what  argument  he  supports  it. 

The  curious  and  whimsical  process  to  be  observed  in  preparing  them,  of 
which  he  gives  an  abstract  from  Spehnan  and  Wilkins,  may  afford  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  his  readers,  but  has  not  one  syllable  in  it  to  persuade  them 
that  a  room  fitted  up  witlr  every  appearance  of  a  gaol  wasproperer  for  this 
purpose  than  that  from  which  it  is  named  ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  prove  it 
ever  was  employed  in  such  service,  except  from  that  one  circumstance  of 
its  having  an  oven  in  it,  which  is  no  proof  at  all. 

Wafers  are  not  baked  in  an  oven,  but  over  coals  in  an  instrument  so  con- 
trived that  each  side  (by  turning  it)  feels  the  fire,  and  this  he  represents  as 
an  iron  plate  :  the  ordinary  ones,  which  children  buy  for  farthings,  are  called 
iron  cakes,  because  so  prepared  ;  and  tliey  who  make  them  will  be  glad 
enough  of  a  small  present  to  show  him  their  way  of  working. 

The  wafer  tongs  or  irons  of  the  hucksters  arc  stamped  or  cast  with  very 
clumsy  figures  ;  but  sonu"  of  those  designed  for  the  service  of  the  altar  are 
enriched  with  very  elegant  designs  finely  executed,  of  which  1  have  seen 
beautiful  proofs. 

I  must  say  that  1  find  nothing  in  this  letter  to  work  any  change  !n  my 
opinion  of  this  room  being  designed  for  a  prison  ;  a  prison  for  ecclesiastical 
offenders ;  or  that  a  chimney  with  an  oven  in  it,  though  but  two  feet  in 
diameter  (for  this  is  no  more)  might  be  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  any  who 
niight  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  them  when  thought  proper  or  necessary. 
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taken  of  the  cross-aisle,  which  we  have  passed  in 
coming  thus  far. 

The  floor  of  it  is  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
pavement  a  very  small  matter,  more  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  foot  in  walking,  than  by  the  eye ; 
which  I  impute  to  the  altering  the  arched  roof  of 
the  Black  Prince's  chapel  in  the  undercroft,  men- 
tioned Chap.  XXXIII.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  aisle  is  a  door  into  the  choir  between  the 
archbishop's  throne  and  the  head  of  Archbishop 
Kemp's  monument.  The  south  is  adorned  with 
four  rows  of  little  grey  marble  pillars,  behind  the 
uppermost  of  which  are  two  of  Mr.  Battely's 
trijhria,  which  run  quite  round  this  part  of  the 
church,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  the  great 
tower. 

Where  these  come  over  the  vaulting  of  the  side 
aisles  there  is  all  the  breadth  of  them  to  walk  in ; 
but  in  other  parts  they  are  so  narrow,  and  at 
such  a  height  from  the  pavement,  that  many  find 
them  (especially  in  the  upper  range)  very  dis- 
agreeable, if  not  shocking  and  dangerous.*^ 

The  west  side  is  in  the  same  taste  ;  and  here  is 
a  very  handsome  door  to  the  stair-case  tower  so 
often  mentioned.  On  the  east  are  two  lofty  porti- 
cos for  altars,  over  which  the  triforia  are  conti- 
nued as  above  mentioned. 

The  north  cross  aisle  is  so  uniform  to  this,  that 
one  description  may  in  general  serve  for  both ; 


0  When  the  repairs  of  the  north  and  south  sides  took  place,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  small  arches  were  found  to  have  given  way.  Judicious 
management,  however,  has  restored  them  to  their  original  state  of  beauty 
and  strength. 
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where  there  is  any  difference,  it  shall  be  taken 
notice  of  when  our  walk  brings  us  thither,  after 
we  have  visited  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  crown  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  those  royal  and  eminent  persons  whose 
bones  are  laid  there. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Beckets 
Crown. 

As  what  has  been  said  of  these  in  Chapters 
XV.  and  XIX.  relates  rather  more  to  the  history 
than  the  structure  of  them,  some  addition  to  that 
may  be  necessary. 

I  have  observed  that  after  repairing  the  mis- 
chief done  by  the  fire,  the  monks  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  chapel  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
instead  of  a  small  one,  which  was  at  the  east  end 
of  Lanfranc's  church.  They  did  so;  and  their 
architect  took  care  that  this  work  should  be  dis- 
tinguishable enough  from  that  to  which  it  was 
added,  by  the  difference  of  taste,  though  l>y  no 
means  inferior  to  it  in  elegance  and  grandeur. 

He  raised  it  therefore  over  a  most  stately  un- 
dercroft, about  twenty-four  feet  pitch,  designed 
(as  it  should  seem)  to  be  finished  at  the  east  end 
in  a  circular  form  ;  a  form  in  use  for  the  east  end 
of  churches  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  the 
curious  describer  of  Ely  Minster  has  observed. 
Its  side  aisles  are  divided  from  it  by  four  pair  of 
remarkable  strong  pillars  on  each  side,  the  last 
pair  disposed  suitable  to  the  circular  design. 
Two  slender  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  vault 
assist  in  supporting  the  pavement  above. 

The  descent  into  this  vault  is  now  by  eleven  or 
the  arches  are  some  circular,   others  mitred  ;   for 
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twelve  stops  from  without.  Most  of  the  windows 
of  it  have  been  bricked  up  ;  but  it  is  still  light- 
some enough  to  see  ii  crucifix  with  a  person 
standing^  on  each  side  of  it  over  an  arch,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  vault  which  opens  into  that, 
which  I  suppose  the  place  called  Bishop  Becket's 
tomb,  as  lofty  and  about  as  lightsome  as  this, 
some  of  the  windows  here  also  being  bricked  up. 
Its  form  is  a  circle,  about  thirty  feet  diameter, 
the  roof  arched  with  ribs  meeting  in  the  centre. 
The  groins  between  the  ribs  of  the  arch  are 
adorned  with  the  capital  letters  I  and  M  semee 
(as  the  heralds  call  it),  the  I's  are  crowned. 

The  addition  of  it  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity 
seems  an  after-thought,  in  respect  of  the  first 
design,  whether  it  was  erected  at  the  same  time 
with  that  or  not. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  in  the  words  of  the  allotment 
of  it  to  the  first  prebendary  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  toml),  but  as  "  tlie  vault  called  Bishop  Becket's 
tomb  under  our  Lady's  chapel."  See  Chap.  XIX. 

Having  viewed  these  vaults,  let  us  now  visit 
the  buildings  over  them,  raised  so  much  above 
the  level  of  the  choir,  that  the  ascent  to  them 
from  the  north  aisle  is  by  seventeen  steps,  from 
the  south  by  fifteen. 

The  pillars  here  (as  in  the  undercroft)  are  in 
pairs,  standing  in  contact,  two  on  one  base  or 
plintli,  and  their  capitals  (formed  with  a  view  to 
the  Corinthian  or  Composite  order)  blended  to- 
gether, and  supporting  one  impost  or  cornice, 
from  whence  the  arches  are  sprung.  Their  sliafts 
as  well  as  bases  and  capitals  are  of  marble,   and 

1  Nothinif  of  this  is  now  U'lt. 
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the  distances  between  the  pillars  here  diminishing 
gradually  as  we  go  eastward,  the  arches  being  all 
of  the  same  height,  are  mitred  to  comply  with 
this  fancy,  so  that  the  angles  of  the  eastern  ones 
are  very  acute." 

The  double  tri/orium  of  Lanfranc's  building  is 
continued  round  the  middle  part  of  this  chapel ; 
but  the  side-aisles  have  none,  unless  a  walk  a  little 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  pavement  may  be 
called  one,  where  the  pillars  are  so  detached  from 
the  side  walls  as  to  leave  a  way  broad  enough  for 
the  priests  to  pass  on  each  side  of  this,  and  round 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  adjoining  to  it, 
without  disturbance  by  any  members  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's votaries,  who  might  be  crowding  about  his 
shrine. 

This  walk,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  secured  by 
a  very  handsome  fence,  (if  all  of  it  was  like  that 
part  which  we  see  opposite  to  King  Henry  the 
Fourth's  monument,)  where  the  entrance  seems 
to  have  been  ;  and  remains^  of  the  iron-work  by 
which  it  was  fixed  are  still  to  be  seen  on  several 
of  the  pillars  at  the  north  side. 

The  west  end  of  this  chapel  is  parted  from  the 
place  where  the  patriarchal  chair  stands,  by  a 
fence  ^  of  iron- work  finished  at  the  top  with  a  rail 

2  Might  not  this  be  a  perspective  deception,  designed  to  make  such 
colonnades  appear  longer  than  they  really  are  when  viewed  from  the  west 
end  of  them  ? 

3  On  the  pillars  of  the  south  side  are  no  such  remains  ;  the  tomb  called 
that  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  where  it  now  stands,  blocking  up  that  part  of 
the  walk. 

The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Pole  does  the  same  in  the  Virgin  Mary's  chapel ; 
but  when  that  was  erected  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  a  conveniency, 
the  show  being  over ;  for  the  shrine  was  stripped  and  demolished  in  1538, 
and  the  Cardinal  died  in  1555. 

"i  'I'hc  fence  here  spoken  of,  has  been  removed  some  years. 
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or  cornire  of  wood,  painted  with  some  of  those 
ridiculous  and  tritiiiij;  fancies  with  which  the 
monks  were  every  where  fond  of  making  the 
preacliing  orders  of  friars  appear  as  contemptible 
as  they  could. 

The  pavement  here  (which  is  raised  a  small 
step  higher  than  that  of  the  side-aisles)  has  many 
circular  stones  laid  in  it,  with  figures  very  rudely 
designed  and  executed,  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  other  fancies  of  the  w  orkman ;  and  beside 
these,  a  curious  and  beautiful  Mosaic,  w  hich  has 
suffered  much  by  the  superstition  of  some,  and 
the  destructive  curiosity  of  others,  but  has  very 
lately  been  in  part  repaired.^ 

It  shows  evident  marks  of  the  shrine  having 
been  visited  by  multitudes  of  people ;  and  near 
the  monument  of  the  Black  Prince  we  may  see 
where  a  corner  post  stood  of  a  rail  or  fence,  which 
was  carried  round  the  shrine,  and  kept  the  crowds 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  it. 

By  the  standing  of  the  pillars  here,  and  their 
inclination  to  the  circle  at  the  east  end,  one  would 
suppose  that  an  altar  to  the  Holy  Trinity  was  at 
first  designed  to  have  been  placed  thereabouts ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  thing  of  that 
kind  was  ever  erected,  though  the  chapel  was 
built  as  one  fitter  for  that  purpose  than  the  little 
one  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  church,  pulled 
down  purely  to  make  room  for  this  more  magnifi- 
cent one. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  what  is 
observed  in  Chap.  XIX.  that  before  the  monks 

•'•  Since  the  nlteration  lif  re  spoken  of,  the  wliolt'  has  l)ren  put  into  a  com- 
plete  state  of  rep.iir,  and  its  appearnnce  is  extremely  bcaiitifni. 
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liad  provided  a  tomb  for  him,  they  found  he  had 
more  visitants  than  the  place  designed  for  it 
would  ever  receive ;  and  therefore  enshrined  his 
remains  in  the  spacious  chapel  built  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  good  success  this  ex- 
periment met  with,  took  up  their  whole  attention ; 
the  chapel  designed  for  his  tomb  was  left  un- 
furnished, and  an  altar  to  the  Holy  Trinity  seems 
to  have  been  no  more  thought  of.  This  chapel 
of  the  Trinity  was  called  St.  Thomas's  chapel ; 
and  even  Christ's  church  itself  lost  its  name,  and 
was  called  by  that  of  St.  Thomas. 

A  large  arch  at  the  east  end  of  this  opens  into 
the  place  called  Archbishop  Becket's  crown, 
where  (as  observed  in  Chap.  XIX,)  is  a  chapel 
(over  the  vault  called  Becket's  tomb)  which 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  our  Lady,  mentioned 
in  the  allotment  of  prebendal  houses. 

The  building  is  circular,  the  ribs  of  the  arched 
roof  meeting  in  the  centre  (as  those  of  the  crown 
royal  do)  may  have  given  it  the  name  it  bears. 
Here  also  is  a  double  triforium,  and  the  wall 
answering  the  openings  between  the  little  pillars 
hath  been  painted  with  figures  of  Saints  at  full 
length,  with  their  names,  now  hardly  distinguish- 
able. The  whole  chapel  indeed  has  been  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  paintings  ;  and  remains  of  the 
same  kind  of  ornament  were  to  be  seen  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  church,  till  it  was  thought  that 
whitewash  would  look  better. 

Whatever  might  be  the  reason  of  it,  the  enthu- 
siastic mob  of  the  grand  rebellion  did  not  play 
their  game  in  this  part  of  the  church.  The  mo- 
numents here  were  not  defaced  by  them  ;  a  great 
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deal  of  tlie  painted  glass  is  still  remaining  ;  tl^e 
figures  are  small,  and  so  are  the  pannels  that  con- 
tain them;  which,  with  tl>e  iron  work  fitted  to  them, 
are  contrived  with  such  a  variety  of  patterns,  as 
shows  that  the  designers  of  them  thought  the 
having  no  two  windows  alike  would  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Somner  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  legend 
of  Becket's  miracles  were  utterly  lost,  it  might 
be  repaired  from  the  windows  on  each  side 
of  the  place,  where  his  shrine  some  time  stood, 
abounding  altogether  with  the  story  thereof.  It 
might  be  so  in  his  time,  but  now  it  would  be  a 
vain  attempt ;  very  little  of  the  coloured  glass 
being  left  on  the  south  side,  and  the  north  having 
^uflered  in  many  places  and  been  ill  repaired. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

Of  the   Monuments   in    the    Eastern   Part  of 
the   Church. 

When  we  come  up  hither  from  the  south  aisle^ 
the  first  monument  we  see  is  that  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  son  to  King  Edward  the  Third, 
very  entire  and  very  beautiful ;  his  figure  in  gilt 
brass  lies  on  it  completely  armed,  except  his 
head,  on  which  is  a  scull  cap  with  a  coronet 
round  it,  once  set  with  stones,  of  which  only  the 
collets  now  remain,  and  from  hence  hangs  a  hood 
of  mail  down  to  his  breasts  and  shoulders.  The 
head  rests  on  a  casque  or  helmet,  joined  to  the 
cap  which  supports  his  crest  (the  lion)  formed 
after  the  trophies  above  the  monument,  where  are 
his  gauntlets  curiously  finished  and  gilt,  his  coat 
of  arms  quilted  with  fine  cotton,  and  at  least  as 
rich  as  any  of  those  worn  by  the  officers  at  arms 
on  public  occasions,  (but  much  disfigured  by  time 
and  dust,)  and  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  which 
could  be  but  a  small  one.  The  sword  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
His  shield  hangs  on  a  pillar  near  the  head  of  his 
tomb,  and  has  had  handles  to  it. 

One  cannot  observe  how  warriors  were  armed 
in  those  days,  without  wondering  how  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  stir  under  such  a  load  of 
encumbrances ;  and  particularly  how  a  commander 
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voiild  look  about  him  and  see  Avhat  })assed,  when 
his  head  was  enclosed  in  a  case  of  iron  resting*  on 
his  shoulders,  with  only  narrow  slits  at  his  eyes, 
and  a  few  little  holes  something  lower  to  admit 
air  for  breathing:  with  all  these  helps  this  casque 
is  rather  stifling  to  those  who  have  tried  it  on, 
though  not  in  action  or  in  a  crowd. 

No  less  unfit  does  it  seem  for  giving  or  receiving 
orders  and  intelligence  in  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  a  field  of  battle  ;  but  that  this  was  then  the 
fashion  is  plain,  not  only  from  this  particular 
instance,  but  from  the  broad  seals  of  seveial  of 
our  kings  and  princes,  for  many  years  before  and 
after  his  time.^ 

As  the  choir  and  eastern  |>jirts  of  our  church 
are  built  over  vaults,  the  bodies  which  rest  in 
these  parts  could  not  be  interred  in  graves,  l>ut 
are  enclosed  in  altar  or  table  monuments  raised 
above  the  j)avement. 

This  of  the  Black  l^rince  has  a  long  inscription 
in  old  French  prose  and  verse  on  brass  plates, 
and  fillets  round  the  borders  of  tlie  stone  on 
which  his  figure  is  laid.  Tlie  sides  and  ends  of  it 
are  adorned  with  escutciieons  alternately  placed. 


1  Mr.  Saiulford,  in  liis  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  Cngland, 
haK  given  prints  of  many  of  these  great  seals,  which  show,  that  from  tlie 
time  of  King  John  all  the  head  pieces  were  marU-  so  close  as  not  to  show 
the  face;  that  particularly  of  this  prince  resembles  this  over  hismomiment, 
except  that  it  has  more  and  larger  air-holes.  This  fashion  continued  till  the 
time  of  King  Kdward  the  Fourth,  on  whose  seal  wc  fnid  part  of  liis  face 
open  to  !)(♦  seen;  as  are  those  of  his  successors  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  first  that  discovers  the  whole  face  by  means  of  a  visor  to  lift  up,  which 
seems  to  be  the  design  on  his  seal. 

This  invention  seems  tiicreforc  of  no  earlier  date  than  his  days  ;  and  it 
so,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  believi;  that  the  suit  of  armour  shown  in 
the  tower  of  London  for  that  of  the  Black  Prince  was  ever  worn  by  him, 
or  made  till  above  two  liiindred  years  after  his  death. 

■1'   1 
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one  hcarinii'  tlie  arms  of  Franco  and  l!^ni;]and 
qiiaiterly,  Mitli  the  iile  of  three  points  for  his  ((is- 
tinction,  and  a  label  above  it,  on  which  is  written 
houmont ;  the  other  his  own  arms,  viz.  three 
ostrich  feathers,  the  quiil  end  of  each  in  a  socket, 
witi)  a  label  crossing  there,  on  which  is  his  motto 
Ich  dkii ;  a  larger  label  above  the  escutcheon 
having  the  same  words  on  that  too.  These  words 
perhaps  were  designed  to  express  the  excellent 
character  he  bore ;  Iioumout  in  the  German  lan- 
guage signifying  a  haughty  spirit,  might  represent 
him  as  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  Ich  dien,  I  serve, 
as  a  dutiful  son.  The  canopy  over  it  is  painted 
with  the  ligure  of  our  Saviour,  now  defaced,  and 
the  four  evangelists,  with  their  symbols  in  small 
compartments  at  the  four  corners  of  it. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  altar  opposite  to 
this  tomb,  where  masses  might  be  said  for  his 
soul ;  a  stone  step  very  much  worn  being  under  a 
window  there;  and  within  memory  his  plumes 
and  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  as  on  the 
monument,  were  in  the  painted  glass  here ;  the 
escutcheon  with  the  feathers  has  long  been  broken 
and  lost;  the  otiier  was  a  few  years  ago  taken 
away  to  mend  a  window  at  another  place. 

At  the  feet  of  this  tomb  and  under  the  next 
arch  is  that  of  Archbishop  Courtney,  of  alabast«^r, 
'witli  his  figure  on  it  in  full  habit  with  his  pall 
and  crosier,  but  without  any  inscription. 

Opposite  to  this  tomb  we  see  one  of  a  singular 
form,  so  unlike  all  the  monuments  since  the  con- 
quest, that  I  have  met  with  the  description  of, 
that  I  should  look  on  it  as  a  piece  of  Saxon  anti- 
quity   rather    than    Norman ;    perhaps   brought 
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liitlier  to  \)it  preserved  as  such  after  tljis  chapel 
was  l>uilt ;  it  was  designed  to  stand  close  to  a 
wall,  and  it  so  stands  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
shown  as  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  but 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  think  so.'- 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  that  of  St.  An- 
selui,  but  of  this  there  is  no  probability.  Mis 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  chapel,  at  first 
dedicated  to  St.  ]*eter  and  St.  Paul  ;  but,  from 
his  being'  entombed  there,  called  St.  Anselni's 
chapel  to  this  day.  This  ciiapel  escaped  the  fire; 
and  here  it  is  probable  his  bones  rested  till  the 
demolition  of  St.  Becket's  shrine,  when  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe  his  remains 
shared  the  same  fate,  tlian  that  the  commissioners 
for  destroying  all  remains  of  superstition  here, 
would  remove  his  bones  from  the  chapel  where 
they  had  been  worshipped,  to  a  more  honourable 
place.' 

If  Archbishop  Courtney's  moniunent  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  that  under  the  next  arch  is  (jiiite  the 


2  Theobald  was  Bcckct's  iiimicdiatc  predecessor  :  there  was  no  marble , 
used  in  this  chiirth  until  the  rebuilding  it  after  Becket's  death,  and  this 
monument  is  made  of  the  same  Petworth  marble,  of  which  such  a  profusion 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  this  church.  It  was  evidently- 
made  for  the  place  where  it  stands,  and  was  not  removed  from  any  other, 
and  if  it  is  'ITieobald's  must  have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  his  l)ody. 
It  is  very  singular  in  its  structure,  and  from  the  (piartrcfoils  in  which  the 
four  heads  arc  placed,  seems  to  be  of  a  later  time. 

3  St.  Anselm  being  a  native  of  Piedmont,  in  King  George  the  Second's 
reign,  the  King  of  Sardinia  desired  to  have  his  remain.'^  sent  over  to  him, 
and  bis  ambassador  had  succeeded  .so  far  as  to  obtain  leave  and  authority 
to  have  a  search  made  for  that  purpose. 

A  person,  commissioned  to  make  this  search,  applied  to  a  member  of  the 
cathedral,  whom  he  thought  the  best  able  to  assist  in  his  enquiry,  to  inform 
him  whether  this  tomb  might  not  probably  contain  the  remains  of  that 
prelate;  but  he  was  so  fully  convinced  by  him  that  all  search  after  any  such 
relics  would  be  fruitless,  that  the  monnmunt  xvas  left  ei\tire,  ami  llie  design 
laid  a«ide.     The  writer  of  this  account  givcR  it  from  hi»  own  knowlfdge. 
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reverse ;  it  is  tliat  of  Odo  Coligny,  Cardinal 
Chastillon,  poisoned  (as  tradition  says)  by  his 
j)opish  servants,  when  going  to  wait  on  Queen 
Elizabetli  in  1571  ;  probably  to  prevent  his  em- 
bracing the  protestant  religion,  for  which  several 
illustrious  persons  of  the  Coligny  family  died 
martyrs  about  a  year  after,  in  the  execrable  mas- 
sacre at  Paris. 

It  seems  they,  who  ap])ointed  his  remains  to  be 
laid  in  this  honourable  place,  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  be  at  the  expence  of  a  decent  re- 
pository for  them :  they  are  cased  up  in  brick 
plaistered  over  in  a  manner  not  lit  to  be  seen  with 
the  monuments  among  which  it  stands. 

That  of  Cardinal  Pole  is  what  we  come  to 
next ;  this  is  a  plain  one  and  of  plaister,  but  of  a 
form  not  inelegant,  and  was  adorned  by  some 
beautiful  paintings  on  the  wall,  against  which  it 
stands  ;  but  these  are  sadly  gone  to  decay,  and 
little  remains  to  be  seen  of  them.  ^ 

Cardinal  Pole  is  the  last  Archbisliop  who  has 
been  buried  in  this  cathedral.  He  lies  in  that 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  over  the  place  called 
Bishop  Becket's  tomb,  so  often  mentioned  al- 
ready, and  so  far  described  as  to  want  nothing 
more  to  be  said  of  it  here. 

I  return  therefore  westward,  where  are  only 
two  monuments  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trinity 
chapel :  the  first  we  come  to  is  one  of  singular 
beauty,  said  to  be  in  part,  if  not  the  whole,  de- 
signed and  executed  at  RomcN. 

4  They  liavc  lately  been  entirely  obliterated. 
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ISJEATT  WOTTOTf  5  MOUITMENT. 


In  it  are  the  remains  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton, 
of  a  noble  family  in  this  county,  an  eminent 
statesman,  and  an  accomplished  courtier  ;  for  he 
continued  in  favour,  and  acted  in  a  public  charac- 
ter under  four  princes,  and  as  many  changes  of 
religion.  He  died  Dean  of  Canterbury  and 
York. 

The  last  monument  here  is  that  of  King-  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  his  Queen  Joan  or  Jane  of 
Navarre,  who  was  his  second  wife,  whose  effigy 
lies  on  the  right  hand  of  his,  under  a  canopy 
painted  with  three  shields,  one  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  (piarterly  ;  another  with  the 
same  impaling  Evreux  and  Navarre,  a  tliird  with 
Evreux  and   Navarre  (piarterly  ;  all  these  on  a 
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o-round  diapred  tvilh  eagles  volant,  and  the  word 
soverayne  as  the  king's  device  and  motto;  and 
eimiues  collared  and  chained,  with  the  word 
atemperance,^  for  that  of  the  Queen  ;  so  is  also  a 
table  at  the  feet  of  the  tomb,  on  which  is  the 
picture  of  an  angel  standing  and  supporting  a  large 
escutcheon  charged  with  the  same  achievements. 
The  devices  and  mottos  j  ust  mentioned  enrich  the 
cornice  of  the  canopy;  but  what  is  particular, 
soverayne  and  the  eagles  are  on  that  side  where 
the  queen  lies,  and  the  ermines  a?id  atetnperance  on 
the  side  of  the  king. 

This  monument  has  suffered  shaiiiefully  within 
memory,  much  of  the  rich  carving  of  the  little  ala- 
baster canopies  over  the  heads  of  the  figures 
liaving  been  quite  destroyed  some  years  ago,  and 
the  figures  themselves  bearing  many  marks  of  the 
heavy  hands,  which  have  since  been  trusted  to 
clean  them. 

Against  the  pillars  at  the  head  of  this  monu- 
ment hangs  a  table  painted  with  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Becket,  now  much  decayed:  the 
engravers  of  Mr.  Dart's  book  have  done  what 
they  could  to  preserve  as  much  as  can  be  made 
out  of  it;  and  indeed,  if  he  had  done  such  justice 
to  the  subscribers  to  his  work  as  they  did,  his 
book  would  have  been  a  much  more  valuable  one 
than  it  is. 

Opposite  to  this  monument  is  an  elegant  little 
chapel  erected  without  the  wall,   where  was  an 


■''  In  a  book  called  the  Calendar  of  Shypars,  printed  1559,  I  find  a  long 
definition  of  the  word  atemperance,  which  shows  that  in  those  days  it  was 
understood  to  comprehend  almost  every  accomplishment  of  religion  and 
virtue. 
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altar  for  sayinii;  mass  for  tlie  souls  of  this  Royal 
pair.''  At  present  it  is  used  as  a  place  for  lumber, 
where  among  other  things  is  a  large  sun  or  glory, 
with  the  letters  I  H  S  in  the  middle  of  it  J  This 
was  once  an  ornament  over  the  altar,  but  taken 
down  because  it  gave  offence;  how  long  ago  tra- 
dition does  not  tell  us;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
before  the  grand  rebellion,  Richard  Culmer  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  of  so  fine  an  occasion  of 
showing  his  zeal  against  idolatry,  and  his  book 
w  ould  as  certainly  have  entertained  us  with  the 
condemnation  of  it. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  place,  where 
the  patriarchal  chair  stands,  is  adjoining  to  this 
chapel,  but  l)efore  we  go  thither,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  something  to  what  has  been  said  of 
the  shrine,  which  was  once  the  glory  of  the 
place  we  are  now  leaving,  and  attracted  votaries 
and  offerings  without  number  from  all  parts  far 
and  near. 


••  The  altar  of  this  chapel  is  taken  away,  but  a  cornice  which  was 
above  it  still  remains  ;  this  was  once  adorned  with  such  eagles  as  were  on 
that  of  the  monument,  and  over  it  some  figures,  now  defaced,  were  painted 
on  the  wall. 

7  This  sun  or  glory  is  not  now  remaining  in  this  chapel. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Shrine  of  St.   Thomas  Beckel^   and  his 
Jubilee. 

Some  account  of  this  has  already  been  given 
in  Chapters  XV.  and  XIX.  with  part  of  what 
Erasmus  observed  of  the  richness  of  its  ornaments : 
to  which  he  adds,  that  when  this  glorious  show 
was  offered  to  view  the  prior  took  a  white  wand 
and  touched  every  jewel,  telling  what  it  was,  the 
French  name,  the  value,  and  the  donor  of  it ;  for 
the  chief  of  them  were  the  gifts  of  monarchs,  or 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  or  fortune. 

If  vanity  was  mixed  with  the  superstition  of 
those  days,  this  was  a  sure  way  of  increasing 
the  number  and  value  of  new  decorations  to  the 
shrine,  such  as  might  do  honour  to  future  bene- 
factors, were  their  station  ever  so  highly  exalted. 
Accordingly  rich  presents  were  continually  flow- 
ing in :  but  then  there  were  sometimes  spring 
tides,  called  jubilees ;  these  were  higli  festivals 
which  the  monks  could  not  celebrate  without 
express  licence  from  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  word  jubilee  signifies  a  solemn  rejoicing. 
The  jews  were  commanded  to  keep  a  feast  unto 
the  Lord  once  in  about  fifty  years  ;  in  wliich  their 
dependance  on  him  for  all  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  his  riglit  to  direct  them  in  tlie  proper  use 
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of  such  plenty  of  those  blessings  as  he  should 
bestow  on  them,  were  to  be  gratefully  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  by  relieving  the  necessities  of 
their  poor  brethren,  by  releasing  bondsmen  and 
de})tors  from  their  obligations,  and  such  other  acts 
of  bounty  and  beneficence  as  are  particularly 
enumerated  in  the  XXVth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

A))out  the  year  1300  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
found  that  an  improvement  on  this  might  be  made 
by  })roclaiming  a  general  release  from  the  burthen 
of  their  sins,  out  of  what  Rome  calls  the  treasure 
of  the  church,  to  all  who  should  properly  apply 
for  the  plenary  indulgences  granted  at  such  times  ; 
and  by  appropriating  the  money  raised  by  such 
indulgences  toward  increasing  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  in  the  more  common  and  literal  accepta- 
tion of  the  words. 

The  experiment  answered  so  well,  that  Jubilees 
were  to  be  repeated ;  but  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of 
them  this  w  as  to  be  done  after  a  number  of  years, 
only  once  in  an  hundred,  according  to  his  first 
institution;  afterwards  (for  weighty  reasons  no 
doubt)  the  time  was  shortened  to  one  half,  one 
third,  and  one  quarter  of  that  time;  so  that  now 
once  in  twenty  five  years  the  pope,  with  great 
ceremony  and  pompous  procession  breaks  open  a 
door  of  8t.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  called  the 
Holy  Gate  ;  when  all  w  ho  enter  at  it  fancy  them- 
selves in  the  sure  way  to  iieaven ;  and  they,  who  can 
pick  up  any  scraps  of  the  rubbish  made  in  forcing 
the  door,  look  on  themselves  as  hapj^  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  valuable  relics. 

But,  beside  >\  hat  is  done  at  Rome,  jubilees 
have  been  sometimes  granted  to  other  churches 
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in  honour  of  Saints  enshrined  theje ;  or  on  any 
motives,  which  the  pope  should  approve  of. 

No  wonder  if  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
where  the  precious  body  of  8t.  Thomas  (the 
pope's  martyr)  was  so  honourably  preserved, 
should  have  this  favour  ii;ranted  it ;  and  so  it  was 
several  times,  but  as  a  favour  not  to  be  obtained 
without  great  application. 

Mr.  Battely  says,  he  "  saw  in  one  of  the  regis- 
ters of  this  church,  the  copies  of  two  letters,  full 
of  most  pressing  importunities,  from  the  king  to 
the  pope  ;  and  of  two  other  letters  from  the  king- 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  ;  of  another  letter  from 
the  queen  ;  and  another  from  the  prior  and  chap- 
ter to  his  Holiness,  containing  their  most  humble 
and  earnest  addresses  and  solicitations  for  a  grant 
of  plenary  indulgences,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  Jubilee."  And  in  the  Appendix  to  his  sup- 
plement, gives  us  copies  of  four  letters  from 
Rome,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in 
our  archives. 

They  are  written  by  the  persons  commissioned 
from  hence  to  negociate  the  affair  there  in  the 
year  1520.  The  language  of  them  is  obsolete, 
and  the  letters  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  little 
book,  so  I  shall  give  Mr.  Battely's  abridgement 
of  them,  which  will  show  how  ready  the  '  Holy 
Fal/ier-  was  to  confer  spiritual  blessings  on  his 
dutiful  children;  what  respect  the  ^  Servant  of  the 
Servants  of  God  thought  fit  to  show  to  a  very 
powerful  king*  in  communion  with  him;  and 
what  excellent  use  the  Successor  of  St.   Peter^ 

1  3  .'.    Three  of  the  Pope's  titles. 

'i  Pope  Leo  X.  4  King  Henry  the  Eightli. 
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knows  how  to  make  of  the  keys  which  he  values 
hiniselC  so  highly  on  !)ein2;  entrusted  with  the 
keepinj^  of.   Mr.  Batteh^ys  narrative  is  us  CoUow  s  : 

"  The  prior  and  convent  had  solicited  a  loni;- 
time  for  a  bull  .of  indulgence,  by  John  Grigge, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  their  proctor  in  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  king-  had  sent  a  letter  of  supplica- 
tion in  this  behalf  to  the  pope,  which  his  Holiness 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  open,  but  remitted  it  to  a 
cardinal  to  re{)ort  the  contents  of  it.  A  letter 
also  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  about  two  days 
after  delivered  to  the  po})e,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  open  and  read,  and  thereupon  to  tliscourse 
with  the  proctor  concerning  the  jubilee. 

"  Gifts  and  money  are  sent  for  by  the  proctor, 
that  he  might  thereby  purchase  the  favour  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  cardinals.  Letters  also  from  the 
archbishop,  with  a  certificate  under  the  common 
seal  of  the  prior  and  chapter,  are  required  and  ex- 
pected. A  cup  of  pure  gold  must  be  sent  with 
all  speed  as  a  present  to  the  pope  ;  for  the  popes 
sister  told  the  proctor,  that  she  was  sure  such  a 
cup  would  be  very  acceptal)le  to  his  Holiness, 
and  would  much  prevail  with  him  to  expedite 
the  cause. 

"  After  a  tedious  dilatory  proceeding,  and  the 
expence  of  a  vast  sum  in  money  and  rich  presents, 
the  Jubilee  was  granted;  ])ut  upon  such  terms  as 
seemed  hard  and  unreasonable,  yet  such  as  could 
not  be  resisted;  namely,  that  the  poi)e  shouhl 
receive  half  the  oblations  made  in  the  church 
during  the  whole  year  of  the  jidjilee.  And  here- 
with (as  he  observes)  all  jubilees  ha\e  for  ever 
ceased  to  be  celebrated  in  tliis  churcii. 
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For,  not  many  years  after,  the  king'  renounced 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  asserted  his  own ; 
decUired  himself  head  of  the  church  in  his  own 
dominions  ;  and  seized  on  what  his  Holiness  had 
left,  as  lawful  plunder. 

Mr.  Somner  gives  us  from  Stow  an  account  of 
the  riches  this  shrine  afforded,  as  well  as  of  the 
total  demolition  of  it ;  with  a  copy  of  which  I 
shall  close  this  chapter. 

"  It  was  built  (says  Stow)  about  a  man's  height 
all  of  stone,  then  upward  of  timber  plain,  within 
which  was  a  chest  of  iron,  containing  the  bones 
of  Thomas  Becket,  sknll  and  all,  w  ith  the  w  ound 
of  his  death,  and  the  piece  cut  out  of  his  skull 
laid  in  the  same  wound.    See  note  on  Chap.  XV. 

"  The  timber- work  of  this  shrine  on  the  outside 
was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  and 
embossed  with  wires  of  gold  garnished  with 
brooches,  images,  chains,  precious  stones,  and 
great  orient  pearls;  spoils  of  which  shrine  (in  gold 
and  jewels  of  an  inestimable  value)  filled  two 
great  chests,  one  of  which  six  or  eight  strong  men 
could  do  no  more  than  convey  out  of  the  church  ; 
all  which  was  taken  to  the  king's  use,  and  the 
bones  of  St.  Thomas  (by  commandment  of  the 
Lord  Cromwell)  were  then  and  there  burned  to 
ashes;  which  was  in  September,  in  the  year  1538, 
Henry  VHI.  .30.' 


Patnarclial  Chair 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Of  the  Patriarchal  Chair,  and  the  place  it 
stands  in. 

The  patriarchal  or  motropolitical  chair  is  of 
!2,rey  marble^  in  three  pieces,  carved  in  pannels; 
the  seat  is  solid  from  the  pavement.  In  this  the 
Archbishop  (or  his  proxy)  is  placed  with  much 
ceremony,  as  soon  after  the  election  as  may  con- 
veniently be,  the  members  of  the  church  in 
procession  attending. 

This  solemnity  is  called  his  enthronization,  and 
puts  his  grace  in  formal  possession  of  the  metro- 
political  dignity,  with  the  authority  and  profits 
thereto  appertaining. 

Formerly  this  was  done  with  much  more  pomp 
and  magnificence  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  king, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  many  others  of  the 
highest  rank,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  being 
invited  to  it,  and  entertained  in  a  manner  little 
inferior  to  the  royal  })anquet  at  a  coronation, 
either  in  the  plenty  and  variety  of  dainties,  or 
quality  of  the  noble  persons,  who  attended  as  the 
great  oflicers  in  right  of  manors  held  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric by  such  tenures,  and  came  with 
numerous  retinues  to  the  performance  of  their 
respective  services.      For  example  ;    tlie  Duke  of 

1  Gervasc  (according  to  Mr.  Battdy)  (Ie«cril>i's  it  as  of  one  stone. 
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Buckingham,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  came  witli 
a  train  of  140  horses,  the  day  before  Archbishop 
Warham's  enthronization,to  view  the  palace,  and 
see  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  approaching  solemnity,  as  Mr. 
Battely  tells  us*;  who  in  his  appendix  gives  an 
account  of  the  feast  itself,  with  the  variety  and 
expence  of  the  provisions. 

But  this  was  in  the  days  of  yore;  1  return  to 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  our  time.  The  place  where 
this  chair  stands^  is  between  the  altar  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  upon  the  same  level 
with  that,  raised  above  the  pavement  of  the  altar 
by  several  steps. 

A  flight  of  ten  of  these  steps  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  place  to  the  walls  which  separate 
it  from  the  side-aisles  :  where  at  the  east  end  we 
see  the  capital  of  a  stack  of  pillars  (whose  shafts 
are  hidden  by  these  steps),  of  much  the  same  con- 
struction with  the  four  principal  ones,  where  the 
eastern  cross-aisles  and  the  choir  meet ;  from 
these  rises  a  plain  sort  of  pier  (►r  column  for  five 
feet,  where  is  such  a  marble  plinth  as  those  under 
the  pairs  of  pillars  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  on 
the  same  level,  and  supporting  a  pair  just  like 
them;    as  if  that  chapel  was  at  first  designed  to 


2  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (the  High  Steward)  attended  as  lord  of  the 
castle  of  Tniibridge  ;  Lord  Coniars  and  Mr.  Stranguisli  performed  the 
office  of  chief  panterer  for  the  manors  of  Whyvelton,  Semir,  &c. ;  Lord 
Badlesmere  that  of  chamberlain  for  the  manor  of  Hatfield ;  the  son  and 
heir  of  Ro«fer  de  Mereworth  not  being  knighted,  Sir  John  Bluet  (by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord  Steward)  executed  the  office  of  carver  for  the  manor 
of  Caryton,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Owen  (for  the  same  reason)  did  that  of  cup- 
bearer for  Roger  de  Kirkby,  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Horton. 

3  Now  stands  in  Becket's  crown  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 
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have  continued  thus  far.      Whether  it  was  so,  I 
shall  leave  others  to  conjecture. 

Opposite  to  the  stone  chair  we  see  the  old  altar 
piece,  now  the  lining  of  that  to  which  it  gave 
place  about  the  year  1730. '  It  is  handsomely 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  of  a  de- 
sign which  some  think  more  suitable  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral  than  the  new  one.  But  if  we  consider 
the  stalls  and  wainscotting  of  the  choir,  as  finislied 
several  years  before,  with  an  eye  to  the  Corinthian 
or  composite  order,  as  is  also  the  throne  given  ])y 
Archbishop  Tenison,  we  may  think  that  Gothic 
finishing  of  the  whole  would  have  a  more  disa- 
greeable effect  than  that  which  the  architect  has 
judged  properest  for  the  place. 

I  mentioned,  Chap.  XXXIX.  a  star  or  glory 
long  ago  thrown  by  in  the  chapel  of  Knig  Henry 
the  Fourth.  This  formerly  stood  above  the  altar, 
raised  on  a  post  supported  by  cherubims  of 
carved  work,  painted  and  gilt,  with  expanded 
wings  on  the  foot  and  each  side,  which  were  here 
laid  up  with  that,  till  taken  out  to  help  complete 
the  design  of  its  making  a  back  front  to  the  new 
altar. 

Mr.  Battely  tells  us  from  Gervase,  that  at  the 
east  corners  of  the  high  altar  were  fixed  two  pil- 
lars of  wood,  beautified  with  silver  and  gold. 
Upon  these  pillars  was  laid  a  beam,  whicli 
reached  across  the  church  adorned  with  gold. 
Upon  this  beam  were  placed  the  glory,  [Majestas 
Dei]  the  images  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Alphage, 
and  seven  chests  or  coffers,  overlaid   with  gold, 

3  The  whole  of  this  is  expected  to  be  removed. 

If 
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full  of  the  relics  of  many  saints.  Is  it  possible 
this  should  be  the  glory  Gervase  speaks  of  and 
have  lain  here  ever  since  the  reformation  ? 

From  hence  we  may  go  dovs^n  to  the  north-side 
aisle  of  the  choir  by  seventeen  steps. 
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CHAJ\  XLI. 

Of  the  North  Sidc-alsle,  and  the  rooms  adjoining. 

In  Chap.  XXXYl.  I  mentioned  a  row  of  little 
pillars,  which  1  snppo.se  to  have  gone  (not  with- 
out interrn})tion)  round  the  inside  of  Lanfranc's 
church  :  here  we  see  some  of  them,  and  others 
are  gradually  hidden  by  the  steps  to  the  Trinity 
chaj)el,  which  are  of  later  date. 

At  the  foot  of  these  steps  a  door  opens  into  a 
vault,  till  of  late  years  a  store-room  ibr  the  sacrist, 
now  a  place  where  coals  are  kept  for  the  audit- 
room  and  prebendaries'  vestry.  The  little  light  it 
has  it  receives  from  the  door  and  two  laige  win- 
dows looking  down  into  the  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Mr.  Somner  sup[)os*?s  it  the  wax-house  of  the 
sacrist,  who  was  one  of  the  four  great  ollicers  of 
the  monastery,  and  whose  charge  was  very  (exten- 
sive ;  for  hv.  was  to  see  tliat  the  rooting  of  the 
church  was  kept  in  good  condition  ;  he  had  also 
the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  vestments,  or- 
naments, books,  and  utensils  of  the  churcli  ;  he 
had  also  a  subsacrist  to  assist  him,^and  a  numlier 
of  others  under  his  direction  ;  of  whom  Mr.  Som- 
ner gives  a  list,  with  eleven  several  branches  of 
duty  in  which  they  were  respectively  employed. 

1  Mr.  Dart,  in  his  appendix,  page  8,  mentions  four  subt^acrisls,  as  having 
the  church  ornament!^  iu  their  custody. 

u2 
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The  first  be  mentions  is  the  keeper  of  the  wax- 
house,"  and  the  room  1  am  speakinp;  of  may  have 
heen  his  store  room  ;  but  the  windows  of  it  being 
donl)ly  grated  with  iron,  make  it  seem  designed 
for  keeping  things  of  greater  vahie  than  wax  and 
candles. 

Passing  by  this  door  we  see  on  our  left  hand 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Bonrgchier,^  erected  at 
his  own  expence  in  his  life-time,  of  grey  marble, 
very  cnrionsly  finished,  and  once  adorned  with 
statues ;  the  hooks  which  fastened  them  in  the 
niches  where  they  were  placed  still  remaining  to 
be  seen. 

In  Mr.  Battely's  Appendix  is  the  copy  of  a 
grant  to  Archbishop  Bourgchier,  from  the  prior 
and  convent,  of  the  space  between  two  pillars 
next  to  the  altar  of  8t.  Elphege,  where  the  furni- 
ture of  the  altar  was  then  kept;  on  condition 
that  he  should  erect  himself  a  monument  there, 
becoming  the  honour  of  tlie  church,  and  in  the 
same  space  set  up  a  new  repository,  where  the 


2  Tallow  candles  have  not  alwayB  been  thought  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  church  and  the  service  performed  there  ;  that  wax  was  looked  on  as 
more  proper  when  tliis  officer  was  appointed,  is  pretty  plain ;  and,  if  the 
making  this  wax  into  candles  was  a  part  of  his  business,  he  had  enough  to 
keep  him  employed  ;  for,  that  the  monks  were  no  niggards  of  their  light, 
will  appear  from  an  ticcount  of  their  expences  in  this  article,  which  may 
perhaps  be  entertaining  to  my  readers.  "  The  paschal  taper  contained 
three  hundred  pounds  of  wax  ;  seven  wax  candles,  in  seven  branches, 
weighed  fifty  pounds  ;  namely  six  of  them  seven  pounds  apiece,  and  the 
seventh,  in  the  middle,  eight  pounds ;  procession  candles  two  pounds  apiece, 
and  on  the  feast  of  purification  each  candle  weighed  three  pounds."  In 
giving  this  account  Mr.  Battely  has  thought  it  necessary  to  iippeal  to  the 
words  of  the  register  as  his  vouchers  ;  in  his  fippendix,  therefore,  he  gives 
us  a  copy  of  it,  where  we  find  several  more  appointed  for  different  occasions 
there  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  specified  by  terms  which  1  cannot  un- 
derstand. The  sacrist  was  to  provide  wax  for  these  candles,  the  subsacrists 
to  deliver  them  out. 

3  So  spelt  on  the  monument. 
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thingvS  Ix'lon^inii,   to  the  altar  mijulil  he  |)i<)[)eily 
laid  ii[)  as  usual. 

Accordingly  at  the  head  of  this  tomb  there  is  a 
cupboard,  which  might  serve  for  tluit  purpose ; 
and  did  so  in  some  measure,  till  the  ta()estry 
was  taken  away,  behiml  which  it  was  concealed, 
and  the  new  wainscotting  at  the  altar  quite  shut 
it  up. 

Mr.  Somner,  if  ever  he  had  seen  this  cupboard, 
might  have  observed  that  the  linishing  of  it  had 
no  appearance  of  being  designed  for  things  of 
show,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  capable  of 
receiving  such  numbers  of  relics  as  Erasmus  men- 
tions ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  other 
place  where  such  things  could  be  put  between  the 
tombs  of  Chichley  and  Bourgchier;  whose  names 
he  has  added  to  Erasmus's  account  of  the  relicary 
being  to  the  north  of  the  altar.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  assign  the  rooms  opposite  to  Archbishop 
Bourgchier's  tomb  (which  are  north  of  the  altar) 
for  the  repository  of  those  treasures  and  curiosi- 
ties which  he  was  so  entertained  with  seeing. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  the  old  chapel  of  St.  An- 
drew, now  the  vestry  of  the  dean  and  prebenda- 
ries. 

Adjoining  to  this  vestry  at  the  north  side  is  the 
treasury,  with  windows  doubly  grated :  over  these 
rooms  are  chambers,  and  so  1  think  there  were 
over  the  old  audit-house  at  the  west  sicleof  them, 
and  all  [)erhaps  little  enough  for  the  treasures  and 
relics  contained  there.  Erasmus,  speaking  of  tin 
vestry,  says,  an  incredible  number  of  rich  embroi- 
dered vestments  of  silk  and  velvet  was  here  to  be 
seen  ;  many  candlesticks  of  gold  ;    and  the  [)asto- 
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ral  stiifTof  8L  Tliomas,  covered  over  with  a  thin 
phite  of  silver,  very  light,  plain,  and  no  longer 
than  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  girdle. 
Here  also  he  was  shown  the  relics,  kept  close 
under  lock  and  key  ;  such  precious  rarities  as  a 
number  of  bones,  skulls,  jawbones,  teeth,  fmgers, 
and  whole  arms,  all  exhibited  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration. 

Mr.  Somner  has  given  here  an  account  of  the 
ioiicai'y,  wiiich  has  made  some  think  all  these 
things  were  preserved  within  the  rails  of  the  altar 
at  the  head  of  Archbishop  Bourgchier's;  monu- 
ment, in  a  little  cupboard  made  for  quite  another 
pi!rj)ose,  as  1  have  just  now  shown  (  to  which  1 
flight  have  added,  that  treasures  of  this  kind  were 
not  stowed  like  bones  in  a  charnel-house,  but  are 
still  preserved  among  the  Papists  in  rich  and 
curious  cases;  either  for  adorning  of  altars,  or  to 
be  laid  up  in  chambers  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, where  they  who  are  thought  worthy  to  see 
them  may  do  it  without  disturbing  the  service  or 
those  who  attend  it.  Could  the  steps  before  the 
high-altar  be  then  a  proper  place  for  exhibiting 
such  a  show  as  Erasmus  was  entertained  with  ? 
Or  could  a  cupboard  less  than  a  common  sedan 
chair  be  fit  to  receive  and  keep  them  in  any  order? 
Whoever  reads  the  inventories  Mr.  Dart  has 
given  us  from  the  Cotton  library,  of  ornaments, 
vestments,  and  jewels  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  sacrist^  and   his  officers,   and  his  account  of 

4  Whether  the  sacrist  had  or  could  have  a  lodging  in  any  of  these  rooms 
1  shall  not  pretend  to  conjecture  ;  several  of  them  were  built  with  chimneys, 
and  so  is  a  chamber  over  the  3;iuth  side  aisle  of  the  choir,  tlie  walls  of 
which  arc  embclliyhed  by  paintings  of  flowers,  intermixed  with  scrolls  and 
motlos,  pretty  much  obliterated ;  three  of   tliese  had  names  in  them,  one 
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the  nimilnr  ol"  relics,  and  the  nuignilicciit  manner 
iu  wliicli  tliey  were  preserved  liere,  will  easily 
believe  that  all  the  rooms  I  have  mentioned  were 
fully  furnished,  even  supposin;^  the  old  audit- 
room  and  the  chambers  over  it  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  treasury,  as  in  all  probability 
they  were;  for  till  the  reformation  we  may  be- 
lieve the  chapter  business  was  transacted  in  the 
cliapter-house,  fitted  for  a  numerous  body  to 
iussemble  in  on  such  affairs  ;  but,  when  these 
relics  were  burnt  to  ashes,  the  treasures  confis- 
cated, and  the  chapter  reduced  to  a  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries ;  one  of  these  rooms  (now 
cleared  out)  was  much  more  convenient  and  suit- 
able to  that  number  than  the  old  one,  which 
would  receive  many  hundreds  of  people  ;  so  now 
the  chapter  is  opened  there  in  form,  and  then 
adjourned  to  the  audit-house.  What  use  the  okl 
chapter-house  has  been  since  put  to,  the  reader 
has  seen  in  Chaj).  XXXI. 

The  present  audit-house  was  built  about  eighty 
years  ago.  Over  the  door  of  it  is  a  memorial  of 
Thomas  Cocks,  auditor  and  register  of  this  cathe- 
dral about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  last  monument  in  our  walk,  westward  of 
Archbishop  Bourgchier's,  and  under  the  great 
aich  formed  by  the  opening  of  the  north  cross 
aisle  into  the  choir,  is  that  of  Archbishop  Chich- 
ley/    founder  of  All   Souls  College  in  Oxford, 


seems  ETiAM  suBSACURisTA,  and  the  others  might  be  the  same  ;  tlieie  is 
also  in  a  label  ADjiniR  Mi;is  Esro  uui's.  [This  ciuimber  and  cliimney 
are  now  taken  away] 

•  This  monument  has  been  iCLnntly  repaireil,  irildcd,  and  painted. 
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made  in  his  life-time  at  his  own  expence,  and 
very  rich  in  carving,  gilding,  and  painting.  His 
Jigure,  as  in  full  health,  and  in  his  pontificalibus,  is 
laid  on  a  table  of  marble  supported  by  Gothic 
pillars  and  arches ;  under  which  is  a  very  emaci- 
ated one  almost  naked,  which  has  occasioned  it 
to  be  shown  as  the  same  person  dead  of  a  con- 
sumption. He  lived  to  a  great  age,  having  been 
twenty-nine  years  Archbishop. 

I  have  observed  (Chap.  XXXVHI.)  that  all 
tlie  tombs  we  have  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
church  are  raised  ones,  because  the  vaults  under- 
neath would  not  admit  of  graves  being  made 
there.  This  is  an  exception,  for  the  figure  of  the 
corpse  just  mentioned  lies  little  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement ;  which  I  think  can  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  showing  there  was  no  such 
necessity  of  having  a  raised  tomb  here,  as  there 
was  in  all  the  other  places. 

Before  the  fire  in  1174,  one  of  the  pillars, 
which  divided  the  choir  from  the  side  aisles, 
stood  on  this  very  spot ;  but  in  the  great  repair 
after  that  accident  it  was  thought  the  church 
would  look  better  without  it. — The  pillar  in  the 
undercroft,  on  which  that  was  founded,  is  still 
remaining ;  its  dimensions  are  six  feet  three  inches 
iVom  east  to  west,  and  more  than  five  feet  the 
otlier  way,  beside  a  projection  on  each  side  of 
it :  from  hence,  on  every  side,  spring  the  arches 
which  support  tiie  pavement  over  head ;  here 
therefore  a  grave  miglit  be  dug  in  solid  masonry, 
every  way  capable  of  receiving  his  coffin,  without 
coming  near  the  thinner  part  of  the  arches ;  so 
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here  he  might  very  well  be  buried,  and  the  in- 
scription liic  jacet  says  that  he  is  so. 

The  effigy  of  the  archbishop,  which  is  prob- 
ably of  alabaster  or  fine  marble,  is  painted  all 
over ;  and  shows  better  what  the  pall  was,  than 
the  uncoloured  ones  on  our  other  monuments  can 
do.  An  account  of  that  and  the  pastoral  staff, 
may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  some  of  my 
readers  ;  I  shall  therefore  give  such  a  one  as  1 
can  in  a  chapter  by  itself. 
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CHAP.  XLU. 

Of  the  Pall  and  Pastoral  Slajf'. 

7'he  pall  (so  called  from  the  word  pallium  a 
cloke)  was  at  first,  as  we  find  in  Collier's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  (vol.  I.  paj^e  69.)  a  rich  robe 
of  state,  peculiar  to  the  imperial  liabit,  till  the 
emperors  gave  leave  that  patriarclis  should  wear 
it.  He  shows  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  got  the 
power  of  granting  it  to  others  by  degrees ;  and 
that  Pope  Virgilius,  in  534,  refused  to  confer  it 
on  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  till  he  had  gained 
the  emperor's  consent ;  and  adds  some  otlier  like 
instances. 

The  Gallican  church,  he  says,  had  a  pall  in- 
dependent of  Rome  till  742  ;  when  Pope  Zacliary 
got  a  canon  passed,  that  all  Christendom  for  the 
future  should  own  the  church  of  Rome  for  the 
centre  of  communion,  and  live  in  subjection  to 
St.  Peter's  see:  and  that  the  metropolitans  should 
apply  to  Rome  for  their  palls,  and  pay  a  canonical 
obedience  to  St.  Peter's  injunctions.  About  this 
time  the  rich  pall  was  laid  aside,  and  the  popes 
thought  a  less  costly  badge  of  subjection  to  them 
might  do  as  well ;  which  was  a  strip  or  list  of 
white  woollen  cloth  about  as  broad  as  a  garter, 
adorned  with  little  crosses,  and  hanging  round 
the  shoulders,  (as  the  rich  collars  of  the  knights 
of  the  Garter,  (he  Thistle,  and  the  Bath  do,)  with 
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a  piece  ol  tlie  siiaie  reaching  from  it  toward  tlie 
ground  l>efore  and  behind.  A  very  triri(;  this  in  it- 
self, (thougli  by  no  means  so  to  the  purchaser,)  and 
hardly  worth  the  name  of  an  ornament,  but  not 
granted  l)y  the  po})e  without  earnest  petition  and 
vehement  entreaty;  and  even  then  the  arclibisliop 
was  to  use  it  only  on  certain  solemn  times  and 
occasions;  the  honour  of  wearing  it  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  l)eing  by  his  Holiness  reserved 
to  himself  alone,  as  Mr.  Battely  tells  us;  who  has 
given  us  the  form  of  the  petition  and  of  the  grant, 
as  w  ell  as  of  the  oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  be- 
fore tlie  receiving  it. 

The  petition  is  from  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
in  favour  of  the  elect,  and  the  form  short.  What 
other  kinds  of  vehement  entreaty  were  re€|uired  to 
get  it  delivered,  or  what  attendance  and  expence  it 
would  cost  to  surmount  tlie  difliculties  and  delays, 
which  the  court  of  Rome  usually  found  it  worth 
while  to  make  on  such  occasions,  he  does  not 
say,  nor  could  lie  find  any  account  of  the  bill  of 
fees;  but  Mr.  Weever(in  his  funeral  monuments) 
t(>lls  us  the  fee  of  the  pall  was  5000  florins,  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  twice  tiiat 
sum  for  the  first-fruits. 

My  reader  will  wonder  how  such  a  trinket 
should  bear  such  an  extravagant  price,  till  he  is 
informed,  that  it  was  declared  to  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  St.  Peter,  which,  to  be  sure,  rendered 
it  of  great  value ;  that  the  pope  having  assumed 
the  monopoly  of  it,  decieed,  that  tlie  ])urchaser 
might  not  exercise  the  power  and  ollice,  or  even 
assume  the  title  of  archbishop,  till  he  had  received 
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this  badge  of  the  fullness  of  his  authority,  or 
rather  of  dependence  on  or  obedience  to  the 
pope ;  to  which  at  the  reception  of  it  lie  l)ound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  ;  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Battely's  book. 

When  the  prelate  died,  this  pall  was  to  be 
buried  with  him ;  whether  for  his  use  in  the  other 
world,  (as  savages  are  said  to  bury  weapons  with 
their  warriors,)  or  whether  for  fear  the  successor 
should  impute  virtue  to  the  relic,  and  think  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  getting  a  new  one  unne- 
cessary, I  leave  my  readers  to  determine. 

The  pastoral  staff  on  this  (Archbishop  Chich- 
ley's)  monument  is  not  such  a  one  as  that  which 
Erasmus  saw  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  (described 
Chap.  XLI.)  for  this  is  as  substantial  as  that  of 
an  halbert,  as  tall  as  the  man  and  has  a  cross  at 
the  top. 

The  forms  with  which  these  insignia  were  deli- 
vered to  Archbishop  Dean  (as  given  by  Mr. 
Collier,  vol.  1,  page  701,)  show  what  extravagant 
authority  the  pope  pretended  to  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  with  them  I  shall  end  this  chapter. 

The  staff'  with  the  cross  was  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  monk,  commissioned  by  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Canterbury,  with  these  words  :  **  Reverend 
Father,  I  am  sent  to  you  from  the  sovereign  Prince 
of  the  world,  who  requires  and  commands  you 
to  undertake  the  government  of  his  church,  and 
to  love  and  protect  her ;  and  in  proof  of  my 
orders,  I  deliver  you  the  standard  of  the  King 
of  Heaven." 

After  this  he  received  his  pall  by  the  hands  of 
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tlio  ])isl»op  of  Litclifield  and  Coventry,  commis- 
sioned by  tlie  pope  for  that  purpose.  It  was  de- 
livered to  liini  in  tljis  form  : 

'*  To  the  lionour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
bh^ssed  Virj^in  Maiy,  the  holy  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  our  Lord  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the 
holy  Roman  church,  and  also  of  the  holy  church 
of  Canterbury  committed  to  their  charge,  we  give 
you  in  the  pall  taken  from  the  body  of  St.  Peter, 
a  full  authority  for  the  exercise  of  your  archiepis- 
co[)al  function  :  with  the  liberty  of  wearing  this 
lionourable  distinction  in  your  cathedral  upon 
certain  days,  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  bulls  of 
privilege." 
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CHAP.  XLili 

l^he  Soil/i  Side-aisle  couliuued. 

At  the  liead  of  Archbishop  Chichky's  tomb  is 
a  door  into  the  choir;  but,  before  we  leave  this 
aisle,  we  may  observe  some  particulars  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  south  one. 

From  the  audit-house  door  to  the  corner  made 
by  the  cross-aisle,  the  range  of  little  arches  and 
pillars  is  discontinued  ;  instead  of  which  two 
large  ones  are  hollowed  in  the  wall,  with  desks 
for  books  to  be  read  here  ;  under  which  are  cup- 
boards, now  shut  up  ;^  to  be  mentioned  again  by 
and  by.  Probably  this  alteration  was  made 
about  1538,  when  King  Henry  YIII.  ordered  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  to  be  j)rinted 
and  set  up  in  different  churches,  that  every  one 
who  could  read  might  be  satisfied,  nothing  would 
be  found  there  to  support  the  exorbitant  power 
assumed  by  the  pope  over  all  Christendom."  A 
little  j)illar,  once  dividing  these  arches,  is  gone  ; 
but  it  is  plain  the  place  was  made  for  two  such 
books.  Mr.  Collier  tells  us,  in  vol.  I.  page  184, 
tliat  Bisliop  Bonner  ordered  six  of  them  to  be  set 
»ip  in  his  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. — The  porticos  on 
the  east  side  of  this  cross-aisle,  as  well  as  of  the 


'  Tlie  cupboards  have  lately  been  re-openctl,  and  are  used  by  the  singing 
boys  as  places  of  security  for  their  surplices  and  books. 
-  Tiiidal's  Kapin,  vol.  I.  page  61i),  folio  edition. 
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soutli  one,  are  also  without  sucli  litth'  columns. 
These  have  all  been  chapeLs  with  altars,  and  some 
tokens  of  their  havine^  been  so  are  still  to  be  seen. 
One  of  these,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  St. 
Martin,  has  in  the  window  his  hji,ure  on  horse- 
back, cutting  off  })art  of  his  cloak  to  cover  a  naked 
l>eggar;  the  other  according  to  Mr.  Battely,  was 
St.  Stephen's,  but  that  window  has  nothing  re- 
maining to  confirm  it,  or  that  discovers  what 
part  of  history  it  relates  to. 

At  the  north  side  of  this  cross-aisle  the  range 
of  arches  begins  again,  and  here  makes  a  kind 
of  stalls  a  little  like  those  in  the  chapter-house, 
having  a  bench  of  stone  covered  with  boards  to 
sit  on,  one  of  which  stalls  is  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  being  raised  a  step  and  boarded  at  the 
back  and  sides  so  as  to  form  an  armed  chair. 
Such  a  bench  is  also  on  the  w  est  side  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  stone  stair-case  and  tower,  answering 
that  in  the  opposite  cross-aisle  already  described. 

By  these  seats,  and  those  between  the  pillars  of 
the  wall  which  parts  this  aisle  from  the  choir,  it 
seems  as  if  the  monks  used  to  meet  and  converse 
here  before  service  under  the  eye  of  a  superior, 
till  it  was  time  to  go  into  the  choir  together. 

The  door  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  [)arts  of  the  precinct  go  to 
tiie  cluuch,  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of  tliis 
cross-aisle  ;  and  over  against  that  at  the  head  of 
Archbishop  Chichley's  monument,  which  oj)ens 
into  the  choir  facing  the  archiepiscopal  tlu'one 
there. 

But  we  shall  not  leave  this  aisle  without  taking 
notice,   that,    besich-  the  cupboards  I  mentioned 
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near  the  audit-house  door,  here  were  several 
others  in  the  niches  formed  by  the  little  pillars  in 
the  north  walls  of  it,  in  which  the  singing  men 
used  to  keep  their  surplices,  and  dress  themselves 
here,  while  numbers  of  the  congregation  were 
coming  this  way  to  church. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  a  less  public 
place  would  be  more  convenient  for  this  purpose ; 
and  accordingly  a  vestry  was  made  for  them  in 
one  part  of  St.  Anselm's  chapel,  and  the  other 
fitted  up  for  the  minor  canons ;  as  already  shown 
in  Chap.  XXXVI.  The  cupboards  in  the  niches 
are  now  walled  up. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  see  two  windows 
where  the  coloured  glass  has  been  indifferently 
well  preserved ;  and  thus  far  we  trace  the  range 
of  little  pillars  and  arches ;  but  lose  it  behind  the 
stairs  of  the  organ  loft ;  under  which  are  more  of 
the  cupboards  formerly  used  by  the  choirmen ; 
and  just  beyond  these  is  a  stone  step  to  the  door 
in  the  wall,  mentioned  in  Chap.  XXXII. 

Through  this  aisle  the  dean  and  prebendaries 
usually  go  from  their  vestry  to  their  stalls  in  the 
choir,  entering  at  the  west  door  in  the  stone  work 
screen,  described  in  Chap.  XXXIV.  over  which 
was  the  clock  till  the  year  1762,  when  a  new  one 
was  made  and  placed  in  the  Oxford  steeple,  with 
the  dial  of  it  on  the  south  side;  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous place  than  that  of  the  old  one,  which 
could  not  be  seen  but  within  the  church. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

Of  I  he  Choir. 

This  is  thought  to  be  the  most  spacious  of  any 
ill  tlie  kingdom;  being  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length  ^  from  the  west  door  to  the 
altar;  and  thirty-eight  in  breadth  between  the  two 
side  doors  of  it.  The  stalls  for  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  are  six  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ; 
they  are  of  wainscot,  divided  by  neat  pillars  and 
pilasters  fluted,  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  supporting  arched  canopies,  and  a  front  ele- 
gantly carved  with  crow^ns,  sceptres,  mitres,  and 
rich  foliage,  with  suitable  frieze  and  cornice;  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom,  the  archbishopric,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  (formerly.of  the  prior),  show  this 
to  be  part  of  what  was  performed  after  the  restora- 
tion, at  a  vast  expence  in  repairing  the  mischiefs 
done  by  the  enemies  of  royalty  and  episcopacy. 
The  wainscotting  on  each  side,  as  fjir  as  to  the 
archbishop's  throne,  in  the  same  taste,  though  not 
so  rich  in  its  ornaments,  appears  to  have  been 
done  at  the  same  time. 

The  old  monkish  stalls  in  two  rows  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  remained  till  the  year  1704,  when  an 
act  of  chapter  was  made  for  taking  away  them  and 

1  About  twenty  feet  will  be  added  t.)  tbe  Icngtli  of  the  Choir,  wlien  the 
present  wooden  screen  shall  be  taken  down;  and  when  the  new  Golliic  one, 
of  stone,  already  erected,  separates  the  Choir  from  Becket's  eliapel. 
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some  0(1(1  [>e\vs  with  which  it  was  cucamhered, 
and  phiciiig'  three  ranges  of  seats  or  pews  instead 
oT  them ;  which  take  up  but  little  more  room,  and 
accommodate  many  more  people."  This  was 
executed  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  and  Arch- 
bishop Tenison,  on  this  occasion,  gave  the 
present  throne.  The  whole  is  of  wainscot ;  the 
canopy  and  its  ornaments  raised  very  high  on  six 
fluted  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  proper 
imposts.  In  the  liiographia  Britannica  the  ex- 
pence  is  said  to  have  been  2441.  8s.  2d.  which 
seems  more  likely  than  only  701.  at  which  the 
honourable  Mr.  Walpole  rates  it,  and  says  the 
carving  was  by  Gibbons.^      This  perhaps  may  be 

2  On  the  desk  of  the  uppermost  of  these  pews,  at  the  south  side,  gilt  iron 
work  is  fixed  for  receiving  the  sword  and  mace  ;  this  being  the  place  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  wlien  he  comes  to  cliurch  here,  with  the  Aldermen  in 
their  formalities  ;  at  which  times  the  independence  of  the  cathedral  is  ac- 
knowledged by  lowering  these  insignia  from  the  shoulder  to  the  arm  of  the 
Serjeants  who  bear  them  at  the  entrance  into  our  precinct,  and  the  sword 
is  not  placed  erect  as  in  our  parish  churches,  and  at  St  Paul's  cathedral  in 
London. 

Here  also  the  junior  picbcndary  sits,  if  the  dean  and  the  whole  chapter 
happen  to  be  at  church  together.  Indeed  it  is  his  proper  stall,  in  which 
every  prebendary  is  placed  at  his  admission,  (unless  two  prebends  chance 
to  be  vacant  at  one  time,)  and  on  occasions  of  calling  the  body  together  by 
particular  citations  to  each  member,  one  is  hung  up  here. 

Though  each  prebendary  is  iidmitted  to  the  house  and  stall  of  his  predecessor, 
the  number  of  that  stall  gives  no  precedence,  they  take  that  by  seniority  ; 
except  that,  if  any  of  them  be  a  bishop,  he  sits  next  to  the  dean  ;  unless  he 
takes  the  office  of  vice  dean,  and  sits  in  his  stall  as  such. 

I  have  observed.  Chap.  VI 11.  that  Canterbury  is  a  county  in  itself,  with 
authority  to  try  and  condemn  in  capital  cases,  but  yet  some  there  are  which 
cannot  be  determined  in  their  court  but  by  a  judge  of  assize ;  when  that 
happens,  and  the  judge  comes  to  church  at  the  cathedral,  he  is  received 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  archbishop  at  his  visitation,  and  sits  in 
his  throne.  On  such  occasions  the  pulpit,  which  is  a  moveable  one,  is 
placed  over  against  the  throne  ;  at  other  times  on  the  side  opposite,  as 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  congregation  ;  for  which  reason  this  is  the  place 
of  it  if  the  visitor  himself  preaches. 

•^  Mr.  Pennant  says,  "  There  is  something  uncommonly  grand  in  the 
elevation  of  the  choir  and  other  places  above  the  body  of  the  cathedral ;  the 
first  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  seventeen  steps,  divided  by  a  broad  landing- 
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doubted,  as  nothino,'  here  seems  the  work  of  so 
eminent  an  artist ;  the  ornaments  of  the  prebendal 
stalls  have  muchvgreater  appearance  of  being  his 
performance.  He  died  Aug.  3,  1721.  Vide 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  III. 

At  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  is  a  seat  or  pew 
for  the  archdeacon,  in  which  he  is  installed  at  his 
taking  possession  of  that  dignity,  and  attends  the 
archbishop  when  his  Grace  is  at  church.  At 
other  times,  if  a  prebendary,  he  sits  as  such  with 
his  brethren,  except  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  when  being  by  his  office  the  preacher  of  the 
day,  he  takes  his  proper  seat  during  the  prayer 
time,  and  goes  from  thence  to  the  pulpit. 

When  these  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  choir  were  made,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
remove  two  steps  which  distinguish  the  west  end 
of  it,  from  the  presbyterium,  or  chancel,  and  place 
them  three  or  four  feet  more  eastward,  and 
in  doing  that,  the  lead,  mentioned  Chap.  XXXVI, 
was  found.  These  steps  reach  from  side  to  side 
of  the  choir,  and  the  middle  stone  of  the  lower 
one  has  a  semicircular  projection  with  a  square 
hole  in  it,  (now  filled  up,)  which  seems  designeci 
for  the  reception  of  the  foot  of  a  large  crucifix. 

West  of  these  steps  the  pavement  is  of  grey 
marble,  in  small  sfpiares,  but  eastward  to  the  altar 
rail  it  is  laid  with  large  slal)s  of  a  very  different 
kind  of  stone,  a  specimen  of  which  appears  in  the 
wall  near  the  northern  entrance  into  the  choir, 


place.  The  choir  itself  is  wretchedly  fitted  up  with  modern  wainscot ;  and 
behind  the  altar  is  a  vast  oak  screen  ;  some  of  Gibbons's  carving:  saves  this 
part  from  reprobation."  Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  After  reading  this  note, 
many  will  doubt  whether  Mr.  I'ennant  ever  wrote  it— if  he  did  lie  must  have 
been  very  hasty  in  liis  observations,  and  equally  liasty  in  his  conclusions. 

X  2 
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perhaps  placed  there  to  lay  a  book  on.  It  has  so 
much  the  appearance  of  the  grain  of  wood,  as  to 
be  taken  by  some  for  a  petrifaction ;  but  when 
the  new  pavement  of  marble  was  laid  at  the  altar 
and  many  stones  of  this  kind  were  taken  up  to 
make  room  for  it,  this  notion  plainly  appeared  to 
be  a  mistaken  one,  and  many  of  them  were  capable 
of  a  polish  little  inferior  to  that  of  agate.  The 
edges  in  curious  strata,  and  the  tops  of  many  are 
beautifully  clouded.  The  connoisseurs  have  called 
them  by  different  names  ;  some  antique  alabaster 
agate,  others  the  Sicilian,  and  others  the  Egyptian 
agate,  and  the  traveller  Dr.  Pocock,  late  bishop 
of  Meath,  diaspro  Jiorito,  the  flowered  jaspar. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Tke  Altar.' 

Dr.  John  Grandorge,  one  of  our  prebendaries, 
who  died  in  1729,  leaving  5001.  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  cliurch,  it  was  determined  to  employ  that 
money  toward  making  a  new  altar-piece ;  which 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Burrough,  fellow  of  Caius 
College  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  Sir  James,  and 
master  of  that  college.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  very  lofty,  and  well  executed.  At  the 
same  time  a  handsome  wainscotting  was  carried 
from  the  altar-piece  to  the  two  side  doors  of  the 
choir,  in  a  taste  designed  to  distinguish  this  part 
[the  chancel,  or  presbytcriutti]  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
choir.  To  this  benefaction  another  was  added, 
which  was  a  new  pavement  of  black  and  white 
marble,  in  a  fancied  pattern,  beginning  at  the  altar 
rail ;  at  seven  or  eight  feet  distance  from  which  is 
a  noble  flight  of  six  steps^  of  veined  white  marble, 
reaching  the  whole  breadth  of  the  place. 

Above  these  the  pavement  is  continued  in  a 
pattern  suitable  to  that  below  them,  to  tlie  doors 
leading  to  the  clrapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  [between 
nineteen  and  twenty  feet]  and  on  the  riser  of  tiie 

1  A  description  of  the  new  Altar,  will  be  found  in  the  summary  of  im- 
provements and  repairs  in  Chapter  XLVll. 

-*  These  have  been  taken  up,  and  diminished  in  thickness:  the  (liglit  in- 
stead of  consisting  of  six  steps,  is  now  considerably  augmented  ;  and 
extends  further  towards  the  new  screen. 
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uppermost  step  is  the  following  inscription :  ^  In 
honorem  DEI,  hoc  pavimetiticm  legavit  DO- 
ROTHEA NIXON,  1732.^  [To  the  honour 
of  God,  Dorothy  Nixon  bequeathed  this  pave- 
ment.] To  this  her  executor  Mr.  Randolph^  was 
a  contributor. 

Near  the  high  altar  was  that  of  St.  Dunstan, 
whose  body  was  had  in  such  high  account  by 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  that  he  removed  it  hither 
with  great  solemnity  from  its  first  sepulchre  when 
he  new-built  the  church.  It  seems  fated  not  to 
have  lain  long  undisturbed  in  one  place.  He 
died  about  the  year  988,  and  Lanfranc's  coming 
hither  was  about  1070;  when  the  fire  happened 
in  1 174,  his  remains  were  again  removed  with  those 
of  St.  Alphage,  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
the  nave  of  the  church ;  and  after  being  new  ly 
habited,  were  brought  back  again  to  tombs  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  them  at  the  opening  of 
the  church  after  the  repair. 

The  veneration  paid  to  St.  Dunstan  was  so 
great,  and  the  offerings  made  to  him  so  beneficial 
to  the  place  where  his  relics  w  ere  preserved,  that 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury  (where  he  was  educated) 
gave  out  that  they  were  in  their  possession,  and 
had  been  translated  thither  from  Canterbury, 
1012.      They  built  him  a  shrine,  and  by  such 


3  Mrs.  Nixon  was  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  [see  Chap.  XXI.]  She 
died  1730,  and  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  date  on  the  step 
shows  when  the  pavement  was  laid. 

4  Mr.  Herbert  Randolph,  her  nephew,  to  whose  disposal  her  legacy  was 
left,  determined  to  have  it  a  distinct  piece,  and  to  complete  it  himself,  if 
his  aunt's  money  should  fall  short  of  the  cxpcnce.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  finishing  of  it  cost  him  thirty  pounds.  He  was  one  of  our 
six  preachers,  died  in  1755,  and  is  buried  in  the  south  cross-aisle.  See 
Chap.  XXXVI. 
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means  turned  that  stream  of  profit  from  henee  to 
their  monastery. 

This  occasioned  so  much  trouble,  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  it  was  resolved  his  tomb 
should  be  opened,  and  on  his  remains  being  found 
there.  Archbishop  Warham  sent  letters  to  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Glastonl)ury,  strictly  charg- 
ing them  to  d(^sist  from  such  pretensions,  which 
order  he  was  forced  to  repeat  before  they  would 
pay  obedience  to  it. 

Mr.  Somner,  in  his  Appendix,  gives  the  record 
of  that  scrutiny  as  "  a  pretty  relation  and  worth 
reading."     It  is  so  long  and  circumstantial,  that 
an  a])stract  of  it  may  be  more  entertaining  than 
the  whole,      It  says,  "  that  April  20,   1508,  by 
order  of  the  archbishop  and  prior,  three  or  four 
of  the  fraternity,  men  of  distinguished  ability  for 
the  work  and  zeal,  went  about  it  in  the  evening- 
after  the  church  doors  were  shut  up,  that  none  of 
the  laity  might  interfere ;    and  before  day-light 
discovered  a  wooden  chest,  seven  feet  long  and 
about  eighteen  inches  broad,  covered  with  lead 
inside  and  out,  and  strongly  guarded  with   iron 
bands  and  very  many  nails,  immersed  in  the  stone 
work;  and  of  such  bulk  and  weight,  that  though 
six  of  their  brethren  were  by  the  prior  added  to 
their  number,  and  they  had  called  in  other  assist- 
ants,   the  chest  was  the  next  night   with   great 
labour  raised  above  the  stone  work  ;  that  when 
with  much  difficulty  they  had  forced  open  this, 
they  found  a  leaden  coffin  of  elegant  workman- 
ship, containing  anotlier  leaden  coffin  almost  pe- 
rished, which  was  supposed  to    be  the  cotliu  in 
which  he  was  first  buried;  within  these  two  coffins 
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they  found  a  small  leaden  plate  lying  upon  the  breast 
of  the  body,  inscribed  with  these  words  in  Roman 
characters,  HIC  REQUIESCIT  SANCTUS 
13UNSTANU8,  ARCHIEPISCOPUS :  Here 
rests  St.  Danstan,  Archbishop ;  and  under  that  a 
linen  cloth  clean  and  entire  spread  over  the  body." 

Other  circumstances  I  omit,  thinking  it  enough 
to  add,  that  they  closed  him  up  again  and  left  him 
to  rest  till  the  reformation ;  when  King  Henry 
VIII.  sent  commissioners  to  seize  and  destroy 
such  remains  of  superstition  ;  who  demolished  his 
altar  and  monument,  and  probably  disposed  of  his 
bones  as  they  did  of  St.  Anselm's  and  St.  Tho- 
mas's. Some  remains  of  this  monument  are 
hidden  by  the  new  wainscotting  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar. 

Leland  tells  us  of  a  plate  of  lead  inscribed, 
Hie  requiescit  Thomas  Uorohernensis  Archiepis- 
copus,  Britamiice  j^rimas  et  Apostolicce  sedis 
legatus  ;  qui  pro  justicia  etjiire  ecclesicB  interfectus 
est  4to  ccdendas  Januarii.  Here  rests  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  Britain, 
and  Legate  of  the  apostolic  see ;  who  in  defence- 
of  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  church,  was  slain 
the  4th  of  the  calands  of  January,  or  December  29. 
He  gives  no  account  where  it  was  found  ;  perhaps 
in  St.  Thomas  Becket's  coffin,  when  his  body  was 
taken  up  for  the  translation  :  and  it  might  be  the 
custom  of  former  days  to  enclose  such  lasting- 
memorials  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 

To  the  benefactions  above-mentioned  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  such  otliers,  as  have  hajj[)ened 
within  the  present  century  and  the  memory  of  the 
author. 
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Archbishop  Tenisoii's  gift  of  the  thioiu'  lit 
]70(J,  is  taken  notice  of  in  Chap.  XLIV. 

The  middle  space  of  our  choir  is  illuminated 
by  two  brass  sconces,*  of  twenty-four  lights  each. 
That  next  the  prebend al  stalls,  by  the  arms  on  it 
of  Aucher  impaled  with  Hewytt,  appears  to  have 
been  given  by  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.^  That  more  to 
the  east  has  the  arms  of  Tenison,  and  is  inscribed, 
"The  gift  of  Dr.  Edward  Tenison,  Archdeacon  of 
Carmarthen*^  A?mo  Dom.  MDCCXXVI." 

Capt.  Humphrey  Pudner,^  already  commemo- 
rated as  a  benefactor,  in  Chap.  XV.  gave  two 
handsome  seats,  which  are  placed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  body,  and  several  glass  lanthorns  to  light 
the  way  from  thence  to  the  west  door  of  the  choir. 
He  also,  in  1753,  when  the  organ  was  new  built 
(excepting  that  the  old  front  was  preserved)  was 
at  half  the  expence,  and  would  have  contributed 
much  more,  if  it  might  have  been  removed  and 
placed  over  the  choir  door,"  but  that  was  not  ap- 
proved of. 

4  The  sconces  here  alluded  to  were  removed  about  three  years  since, 
when  evening  service  was  abandoned  in  the  choir,  and  an  afternoon  one 
substituted. 

^  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,  bart.  of  Bishoi)sbourn,  died  in  l(iy2,  leaving  two 
sons.  The  elder  son,  Sir  Anthony,  died  a  minor  in  1694  ;  tlie  younger. 
Sir  Hewytt,  died  unmarried  in  172(),  and  with  him  the  title. 

•^  Dr.  Tenison  was  a  prebendary  here  when  he  gave  this  sconce.  He  was 
aftenvards  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland. 

"  Capt.  Pudner  was  a  sea  commander  in  Queen  Anne's  wars.  He  after- 
wards retired,  and  spent  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  in  this  city.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  cathedral  service,  and  attended  it  as  constantly  as  his  health 
permitted.  He  did  not  live  to  hear  the  new  organ,  as  that  was  not  opened 
till  Dec.  y,  175.$,  the  day  after  his  funeral. 

'^  Mr.  Pudner's  design  was  at  lengtli,  in  1/83,  carried  into  execution  ; 
when  the  dean  and  chapter  ordered  the  old  organ  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
next  year  the  present  elegant  structure  was  erected  over  the  fine  gotliie 
screen  at  the  entrance,  in  a  style  perfectly  corresponding  ;  which  in  har- 
monic power  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  e.xternal  .ippearance,  has  staicely  its 
tfjual  in  any  of  our  cathedrals. 
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Near  Archbisliop  Chichley's  monument  hangs 
a  sconce'^  of  eight  branches,  for  lighting  the  way 
between  the  prebendaries  vestry  and  the  choir, 
given  by  Dr.  Shuckford,^''  1747. 

The  last  benefaction  was  received  about  1756, 
from  the  executors  of  Philip  Bostock  Weston,  of 
Bostock  in  Berks,  Esq.  who  by  his  will,  dated 
June  26,  1727,  left  a  legacy  of  forty  marks 
[261.  3s.  4d.]  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  plate  for 
the  communion  table:  with  which  two  very  hand- 
some patens  silver  gilt  for  the  sacramental  bread 
were  bought ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  communion 
plate  (except  the  two  great  candlesticks)  was  new 
gilt,  which  makes  a  very  decent  and  handsome 
appearance. 

One  piece  of  the  church  plate  is  a  cup,  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  a  lion,  a  horse,  (supporters  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's  arms,)  and  a  talbot,  (the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,)  with  a  Latin  inscription 
under  the  foot,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
votive  gift  of  Thomas  Howard,  ambassador  from 
King  Charles  I.  to  the  emperor,  in  his  passage 
through  this  city,  April  7.  1636.  The  Latin  is 
as  follows  :  "  Thomas  Howardus,  sereiiis.  Mao;. 
Brit,  re^is  ad  Ccesarem  lesritus  hac  transieus, 
7  Ap7'ilis  1636  votivum  hunc  Calicem  Deo.  Opt. 
Max.  humillime  ohtulit,  altarique  hujtis  ecclesice 
cathedralis  sacratiduin  reliquit.''  The  chalice  is 
very  elegantly  finished,  and  probably  had  a  cover 
as  elegant,  but  what  is  become  of  that  does  not 
appear. 


9  This  sconce  has  likewise  been  removed. 

!'•  Dr.  Samuel  Shuckford  was  a  prebendary  here.     He  died  in  1754,  and 
is  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
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Thomas  Howard  married  the  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  earl  of  Arumlel  when  sent  on  his  embassy ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  thought  in  an  humble  offer- 
ing to  God,  his  Christian  name  and  that  of 
his  family  were  more  proper  to  make  use  of, 
than  his  title  as  a  nobleman.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  spirit  was  such  as  would  not  bear  the  treat- 
ment he  met  with  at  the  emperor's  court,  so  he 
came  home  without  taking  leave.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Norfolk  in  the  20th  year  of  King  Cliarles  I. 


;3i(i 


CHAP.  XLVl. 

Of  the  Windoivs. 

The  art  of  colouring  glass  is  of  great  antiquity ; 
some  beautiful  instances  of  it  are  found  among  the 
beads  of  the  ancient  druids  ;  and  therefore  when 
Sir  William  Dugdale  says,  that  "  painted  glass 
was  ]^first  brought  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,"  which  began  in  1199,  and  ended 
12 16,]^ we  must  suppose  he  speaks  of  the  use  of 
it  in  windows. 

Many  parts  of  our  church,  afterwards  embel- 
lished in  this  costly  and  beautiful  manner,  were 
erected  before  this  time;  but  when  this  art  was 
known,  we  may  well  suppose  the  monks,  who 
spared  no  expence  in  adorning  their  church  by 
all  the  means  they  could  tliink  of,  while  offerings 
at  the  shrine  of  Becket  were  continually  pouring 
in  upon  them  for  their  encouragement,  very  soon 
embraced  such  an  opportunity  of  making  it  ap- 
pear more  glorious  than  ever  ;  the  chapel  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  what  still 
remains,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished in  this  manner;  but  the  designs  show 
that  it  was  so  distinguished  in  honour  of  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  whose  shrine  was  placed  here, 
and  whose  history  might  have  been  completed 
from  the  windows  of  it. 

This  is  not  the  case  now.     The  buildings  on 
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the  nortli  side  of  it  have,  in  some  measure,  pve- 
s(M*ve(l  its  windows  from  that  destruction  which 
tiiose  on  the  south  have  suffered,  from  supersti- 
tion, the  wicked  wantonness  of  unlucky  boys,  or 
of  bigger  and  more  impardonable fools,*  who  think 
there  is  wit  in  doing-  mischief,  especially  if  tliat 
mischief  is  done  to  show  their  contempt  of  what 
is  sacred. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  designer 
of  these  windows,  to  shov/  the  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy,  formed  his  historical  pieces  in  small  pan- 
nels  fitted  to  the  iron  framing,  of  such  various 
patterns,  that  no  two  windows  were  alike ;  but 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  Mosaic  grounds 
and  borders,  and  the  richness  of  the  colouring  are 
more  admired  by  the  curious,  and  make  the  loss 
of  what  has  been  destroyed  the  more  regretted. 

Mr.  Somner  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
subjects  and  inscriptions  round  the  pictures  of 
twelve  other  windows  ;  the  principal  remains  of 
which  have  been  collected  and  put  together  in 
tlie  two  near  the  door  of  tlie  organ-loft.  These 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  same  style  of  painting 
with  those  in  Becket's  chapel. 

The  figures  in  both  have  been  thought  w(>rth 
observing,    on   account  of   the  resemblance   the 

1  Tlie  observation  of  our  author  is  very  just ;  and  it  was  a  pity  that  a 
parcel  of  loose  boys  should  have  been  suffered  to  demolish  the  windows. 
Had  the  dean  and  chapter,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  taken  the  prcca\ition 
adopted  at  present,  the  ancient  glass  might  now  grace  the  building.  A  man 
is  continually  employed  perambulating  the  precincts  ;  and  neither  boys  nor 
grown-up  persons,  are  allowed  to  annoy  the  inhabitants,  or  destroy  that 
which  should  remain  sacred.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  Becket's  chapel 
have  been  removed  ;  and  the  small  (juarries  of  glass  rendered  uniform  ;  as 
well  as  those  in  the  north  and  south  cross,  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  building. 
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drapery  of  the  figures  bear  to  that  in  the  famous 
hangings  said  to  have  been  embroidered  by  the 
sister  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  still  pre- 
served at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy ;  of  which  prints 
have  been  given  by  father  Montfaucon  in  France, 
and  Dr.  Ducarel,  and  others,  in  England.  These 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  dress  of  the 
times,  and  perhaps  not  much  different  from  the 
habits  of  the  Romans. 

As  these  two  windows  near  the  organ-loft  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one,  a  particular 
account  of  each  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  painter  was  made  by 
collecting  two  or  three  histories  in  scripture,  in 
which  they  thought  they  found  some  typical  re- 
semblance ;  or  by  annexing  some  allegorical 
picture  to  some  one  historical ;  and  accordingly 
the  inscription  under,  or  about  a  picture  does  not 
always  belong  to  that,  but  in  part,  or  on  the 
whole  to  those  which  correspond  with  it. 

The  window  next  the  organ-loft  is  divided  into 
seven  stages,  each  containing  three  pictures. 

1.  1.  Balaam  ridins'  on  an  ass. 

Over  him  is  Balaam.     The  inscription  round 

is    ORIETUR    STELLA     EX    lACOB    ET    CONSURGET 
VIRGO    DE    ISRAEL. 

2.  The  Three  Wise  men  riding'. 

They  seem  to  be  in  doubt  of  the  way.    Over 
them  the  star      No  inscription. 
3.   The  Prophet  Isaiah  standing  near  a  gate  lead- 
ing- into  the  Citi/, 

By  his  head  ysa.     The  inscription  is,  ambv- 

LABVNT    GENTES    IN    LUMINE    TVO    ET  REGES    IN 
SPLENDORE    ORT,    BENIAM. 
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II.     1 .  Pharaoh  and  Moses  hading  the  People 

out  of  Egypt. 
Pharaoh  sittiiiii,-  under  the  entrance  into  his 
|)alace,  and  an  Egyptian  standing  by  him.  Pha- 
raoh points  to  Moses,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  Israelitish  men,  women,  and  children, 
conducting  them  out  of  Egypt :  he  holds  his  rod 
ill  his  left  hand,  and  points  to  the  sea  before  them 
with  his  right.  In  the  air  before  them  is  the 
miraculous  pillar.  Over  Pharaoh  is 

PHARAO    REX    EGYPTI. 

Over  the  Israelites, 

ISRL    SEQUENS    COLVMPNAM. 

Over  is 

EXIT  ABERVMPNAPOPVLUS  DVCENTE COLVMPN A  . 

Under  is 

STELLA  MAGOS  DVXIT  LVX  XPS  VTRISQ.  RELVXIT. 

2.  Herod  and  the  Wise  3Ihi. 

Herod  sitting  in  a  pensive  attitude  receives  the 
account  of  the  three  wise  men,  who  are  standing 
before  him  :  over  their  heads  is  the  star,  and 
under  them  tres  magi.  Over  Herod,  he- 
RODKS  ;  Ijchind  his  chair  stands  a  person  with  his 
right  hand  expanded,  as  if  in  astonishment.  No 
inscription. 

3.   The  Conversion  of  the  Heathens. 

Tiie  heathens  turning  their  backs  on  an  idol 
temple  (in  which  is  an  idol  standing  on  a  pillar) 
follow  Christ,  who  is  going  up  a  staircase  leading 
into  a  Christian  temple;  within  which  is  a  golden 
cross  standing  upon  an  altar,  and  before  which 
on  the  ground  is  a  baptismal  font. 

Over  is 
-|-   stella   magos    dvxit.    i,t  a 1!  eos  herode 

[redvxit. 
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Under 
sic  sathanam   gentes   fvgivnt:  te  xpe  se- 

[quentes. 

III.   1.  Solomon  (md  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Solomon  on  his  tlirone  with  attendants  receives 

the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  addresses  him  standing 

before   him :    her   attendants   are  on  horseback. 

Under  is 

rex  sallom  :  regina  saba. 
Round  is 

HIS  DONAT  DONIS  REGINA  DOMVM  SALOMONIS. 
SIC    REGES    DOMINO    DANT    m[vn]eRA    TRES  TRIA 

[trino. 
2.  The  Wise  Men  offering. 
The  Virgin  sits  in  the  middle  with  the  child  in 
her  lap,  but  has  been  broken  and  badly  repaired  : 
Oil  one  hand  are  the  wise  men  offering,  over  whom 
is  the  star  ;  on  the  other  side  stand  the  shepherds. 
No  inscription. 

3.  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 
Joseph  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state  receives  on 
one  side  his  suppliant  brethren  ;  on  the  other  side 
stand  the  Egyptians.     Over  his  head  is 

lOSEPH. 

At  the  bottom  is 

FRS  ISOPH  -|-  EGIPTI. 

In  the  round, 

AD  TE  LONGI  [nQVOS]  IOSEPH  ATRAHIS  ATQ.   PRO- 

PINQUOS. 

SIC   DEUS  IN  CUNIS  lUDEOS  GENTIBUS  VNIS. 

IV.  1.  Lot  and  Sodom. 
The  destruction  of  Sodom.      The  angel  con- 
ducting  Lot  and    liis  two   daughters;    and  his 
wife  lookins:  back.     Over  is 
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VT  LOTH  SALVETVR  NE  RESFICIAT  *BETVR  :  PROHL 

Under  is 

SIC  VITANT  REVEHI:    PER  HERODIS  REGNA  SABEI. 

2.   The  Wise  Men  ivarned  in  a  dream. 
The  angel  Jippearini[^  to  the  wise  men,  who  are 
on  a  bed  sleeping.     The  angel  holds  a  scroll  on 
which  there  remains  now  only  herode.  the  letters 
SECU,  before  it  being  a  patch.  No  inscription. 
3.  Jeroboam  and  the  Prophet. 
Jeroboam   sacrificing   at   an   altar,    by   wliich 
stand  several  persons,  turns  to  the  prophet,  who 
admonishes  him.     Over  his  head  is 

REX   lEROBOAM 

Behind  the  prophet  is 

PPHETA. 

Over  is 

LT    VIA    MVTETVR    REDEVNDO:    PIMIETA    MONETVR, 

Under  is 

SIC    TRES    EGERUNT  :    QUI    XPO    DONA    TULERUNT. 

Over  the  prophet's  head  is 

NE  REDEAS  VIA  QUA  VENISTI. 

V.   1.  Sa^nuel  presented. 
Eli  in  the  temple  receives  Samuel  from  Hannali. 
Over   Ills    hea<l    heli    saceudos  :    an  atteiKhint 
witii  the  bullock,  flour,  and  wine,  for  the  off'eiing. 
Round  is 

GEMINVM.  TRIPLEX.  OBLATIO.  TRINVM. 

-|-SIGNIFICAT.    UOMINVM.  SAMVEL.  PUER.  AMPHORA. 

[VINUM. 

2.   Christ  presented. 
Simeon  in  the  temple  liolds  out  liis  hands  to 
receive  Christ  from   tlic  Virgin.     An  attendant 

*  Misplaced  for   I'Koiiiuktvr 

Y 
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stands  })eliin(l  her  with  a  pair  of  turtle  (hives  for 
tlse  otTering.     No  inscription. 

3.    The  Pharisees  rejecting  Christ. 

The   Pharisees  going*  away  from  Christ,  wlio 
holds  a  scroll. 
NISI  [manducaJcaveritis  carnem  [filii  hominis.] 

Over  is 

SEMEN  RORE  CARENS  EXPERS  RATIONIS  ET  ARENS, 

Under  is 

HI     SVNT     QUI     CREDVNT     TENTANTVR     SICQ.     RECE 

[DVNT.] 

VI.   1.  Virginity,  Continence,  and  Matrimony, 
Represented  by  three  figures,  holding  each  a 
scroll,  with  their  names  inscribed  : 

VIRGO  :    CONTINENS:    CONIVGATVS. 

Over  is 

ATA  TRIA  TRES  FRVCTUS  OPERATA. 

Which  l)elonged  to  another  window  now  broken. 
Under  is 

SVNT  VXORATIS  ET  VIRGINIBVS  VIDVATIS. 

2.  The  three  just  men,  Daniel,  Joh,  and  Noah, 
Holding  each  a  scroll,  with  their  names  inscribed, 
DANIEL,:   lOB  :   NOE.     Three  aiigcls  hovei'ing  in 
the  air  put  crowns  on  their  heads. 
Round  is 

[verba    p]RIS    SE[r]v1T    DEUS    [his    FRVJCTVS    SIBI 

[CREVIT. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  round  is  a  patch, 

REPROBANTUR  PARS  TADO 

IN    TELLURE  B0[NA   TRIPLEX  :    SVA    CVIQV    CORONA.] 

3.   The  Church,  and  Noah's  three  Sons. 
Over  their  heads  [eccle]sia  :    sem  :    chem  : 
lAPHET.  The  figure  representing  the  church  holds 
a  scroll,  the  characters  on  which  are  so  placed 
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lliat  they  could  not  be  read.     Cham  holds  a  cir- 
cular scroll,  containing* 
-|-  parte  noe  nati  michi  qvisq  :  sva  domi- 

[nati. 
Over  is 
-|-  una  fides  natis  ex  his  tribvs  est  deita- 

[tis.-I- 
Under  is 

VERIT  :  -|-  EUM  PRO  SEODE  ABELDESHOBORAT. 

VII.   1.   The  Sower, 
with  the  thorns  growing  up.     Over  him 
[sem]inator. 
2.   The  rich  men  of  this  ivorld. 
Two  figures,  (between  them  is  written  ivlianvs 
MAVRiTius,)  one  crowned,  with  a  vessel  of  gold 
heaped  up  standing  before  them.  The  inscription 
is 

[iSTi  spi]nosi  [locvpletes]  deliciosi  : 
nil  fructus  refervnt  qvoniam  terrestria 

[querunt. 
3.   The  Soiver  and  fowls  of  the  air. 
No  inscription. 
The   pictures  preserved  in  the  next   window 
consist  of  large  round  pieces,  and  half  rounds 
alternately  :  the  rounds  I  shall  distinguish  by  the 
Roman,  the  half  rounds  by  the  Arabic  numerals. 
I.  Jesus  among  the  doctors. 
Under  is 

IHS  DVODENNIS   IN   MEDIO   DOCTRUM. 

Nothing  round. 

2.  Jethro  seeing  Moses  judging  the  people. 

Moses  sitting  in  a  regal  chair  hears  the  Israelites 
who  are  standing  l)efore  him  :  Jethro  stands  atten- 
tive beside  him      Over  Moses 

y2 
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MOYSES. 

Behind  Jethro 

lETHRO. 

Round  is 

SIC  HOMINES  [A V]  DIT -!- SIC.  HINC  VIR  SANCTVS  OBAV- 

[DIT. 
GENTILIS  VERBIS  HVMILES  SVNT  FORMA  SVPERBIS. 

3.   Daniel  among  the  elders. 
Over  him  daniel. 
Round  is 

MIRANTVR  PVERI   SENIORES  [V0C]e  DOCERI. 
SIC    RES    [PONSA    DEI    SENSVMQ    STVPENT     [PHA- 

RISEI.] 

4.   The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
Christ  bids  the  apostles  draw  the  net  into  the  ship. 
Under  is 

PISCATIO  APLORUM  :    RETE  RVPITVR. 

5.  Noah  receives  the  dove  bringing  the  olive  branch 
into  the  ark. 
Under  is 

NOE  IN   ARCHA. 

Round  is 

FLVXV  CVNCTA  VAGO  SVBMERGENS  PRIMA  VORAGO. 
OMNIA  PVRGAVIT  BAPTISMAQUE  8  I  G  N  I  FI  C  A  VIT. 

V).  The  six  ages  of  Man^  sex  hominis  [etates.] 
Represented  by  as  many  figures  :  over  each  was 
his  title,  infantia.  pueritia.  adolescentia. 
juvENTUs.  viRiLiTAS.  SENECTus.  and  the  in- 
scription, which  was  round  it,  has  been  rubbed 
off  by  injudicious  cleaning ;  (as  indeed  have  many 
words  in  other  parts  of  the  windows)  and  a  frag- 
ment of  another  put  with  it. 

VII.   The  marriage  in  Cana. 
Jesus  at  a  table  with  the  guests ;  in  the  fore- 
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j^roimd  stand  tiic  six  water  pots  with  tlie  servant 
pouring-  water  into  them  :  in  aUusion  to  which 
are  formed  tiie  allegorical  pictures  given  in  Nos. 
6  and  8. 

8.   The  six  ages  of  the  Church, 
Represented  by  six  persons,  over  whom  is  writ- 
ten [mundi]  sex  etates.     You  must  hegin  witli 
the  person  at  the  bottom,  and  you  will  tind  their 
names  as  you  ascend,   in  the  following   order : 

ADAM,  NOE,  ABRAII,  DAVID,  lECHOMAS;  the  Uainc 

of  Jesvs,  the  sixth  person,  is  not  written,  his 
Hgure  being  every  where  distinguished  by  three 
bright  sj)ots  in  the  red  nimbus  surrounding  his 
head.  The  inscription  round,  which  has  suffered 
much  in  cleaning,  is 

HVDRIA  METRETAS  CAPIENS  EST  QUELIBET  ETAS 
LYMPH  A  DAT  HISTORIAM  VINVM  NOTAT  ALLEGORl  AM. 

9.  St.  Peter  with  the  Jewish  Converts. 

Peter  sitting;  by  him,  s.  petrvs;  at  the  bottom 
sits  a  female  figure;  under  whom  is  eccl[es]ia 
de  jvdeis  ;  under  a  building  on  one  side  are  the 
Pharisees  going  away  ;  over  them,  pharisei. 

Round  is 

VERBUM  RETE  RATIS  PETRI.  DOMVS  IIEC  PIETATIS: 
PISCES,  JVDEl.  QVI   RETE  PER  ANT:    PHARISEI: 

X.  The  calling  of  Nathanael. 
This  picture  consists  of  two  parts.  In  one  is 
represented  Peter  speaking  to  Nathanael  sitting 
under  the  fig-tree :  over  them  is  respectively, 
PHILIPP.  NATHANAEL.  Ficus.  Ill  tlie  Other  is 
represented  Jesus  (distinguished  by  his  nimbus) 
receiving  Nathanael,  Peter  and  Andrew  standing 
by;  over  tliem  i»etrvs.  andkeas.  nathanael. 
Natiianael  holds  in  liis  liund  a  scroll  c<mtaininv: 
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VNDE  ME  NOSTi ;  ill  Christ  s  hand  is  a  scroll  l)ro- 
kcn,  and  illegible. 

11.   The  Pharisees  rejecting  the  Gospel. 
Round  is 

HI  SVNT  VERBA  DEI  QUI  CONTEMNVNT  PHARISEI 

Almost  rubbed  out. 

12.  The  Gentiles  seekitig  the  Gospel. 
Round  is 

SOLICITE  GENTES  SVNT  V.ERBA  DEI   SITIENTES. 

The  next  windows,  of  which  we  shall  take 
notice,  are  in  that  additional  height  which  was 
given  to  the  building  after  the  fire  in  1174,  and 
are  in  a  different  style  from  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  these  contain  in  them  each  two  figures  : 
in  those  the  figures  are  small  and  the  compart- 
ments numerous  ;  the  range  of  these  begins  over 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  and  runs  from  the 
north-eastern  corners  of  the  great  tower  round 
the  cross  aisles  and  the  Trinity  chapel,  and  back 
again  to  the  great  tower  on  its  south-eastern 
corner.  The  subject  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
upper  half  of  the  first  window  (beginning  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  choir)  is  quite  defaced, 
and  probably  so  for  having  been  a  design  to 
represent  the  Almighty  ;  the  lower  has  the  figure 
of  Adam  at  his  husbandry  work,  with  his  name  to 
it. 

Several  of  the  rest  are  without  figures  ;  but 
where  any  are  i-emaining,  the  style  in  which  they 
are  drawn,  and  the  thrones  on  which  they  are 
placed,  much  resemble  those  of  the  kings  on  the 
obverse  of  our  earliest  royal  seals. 

As  many  of  them  as  remain  are  given  in  the 
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loUowinjij  sflicme;  wliicli  is  the  best  method   I 
could  find  of  showing  the  present  state  of  them. 

Nos.  9  and  41  are  very  large  and  circular  win- 
dows in  the  north  and  south  heads  of  the  building. 
That  in  the  north  has  some  figures  in  its  comjmrt- 
ments  as  lielow,  which  aw  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. 


1  2  Two  persons  standing  in  two  beautiful  niches ;  one  seems  ojieiilug 
a  hook  •  on  one  side  of  his  head  is  a  Gotliic  M,  on  the  other  SO.  The 
other  hohls  on  his  U-ft  arm  a  resenihhmcc  of  the  mosaic  tabk\s  :  the  two 
letters  on  one  side  of  his  head  are  indistinct,  on  the  other  side  is  GOG. 

3  A  female  figure  crowned,  hold'  ig  on  her  right  hand  a  bird,  on  her 
left  another.    The  title  is  nibbed  otf. 

4  Justitia  stooping  and  holding  in  her  right  liand  a  pair  of  scales  over  a 
golden  bag. 

5  Temperantia,  crowned,  in  her  right  hand  a  lighted  U)rcli,  and  in  her 
left  a  cup. 

C)   A  female,  in  her  right  hand  a  sword,  no  inscription. 

7  YSAIA.  8  JEREMIA.  <J  EZKCHIEL.  0  DANIEL. 
Each  sitting  on  a  tlirone.  The  eight  last  figures,  which  surround  the  two 
in  the  middle,  represent  the  four  greater  prophets,  and  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues. They  are  all  well  drawn,  and  their  altitudes  well  varied.  The  circle 
is  filled  up  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  bordering,  and  the  rest  of  the  window  is 
plain  glass,  excepting  the  bonh'r 
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10      11      12      13 


North  Cross. 


37     38      39      40 


South  Cross. 


41 


44         43         42 


Eatrancc. 


45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WINDOWS 


ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CHOIR. 

Lower. 

OBED. 

NORTH  SIDE. 

19  Upper. 

DAVID  REX. 

1  Upper  division.     Plain. 

Lower. 

NATHAN. 

Lower.     ADAM. 

20  Upper. 

ROBOAN. 

2  All  plain. 

Lower. 

ABIAS. 

3  All  plain. 

21  Upper. 

EZECHIAS. 

4  Upper  division.     lARETH. 

Lower. 

lOSIAS. 

Lower.    ENOCH. 

22  Upper. 

IE. 

.5  Upper.     MATUSASLE. 

Lower. 

Broken. 

Lower.    LAM[E]CH. 

23  Upper. 

MA- 

NORTH  CROSS  AISLE. 

Lower. 

lOSEPH. 

(i  Upper.    NOE. 

24  Repaired.     Mixed  p^lass. 

Lower.     SEM. 

25  Mixed. 

The  East  Window. 

7  Border  only  remaining 

26  27   Mixed. 

8  Border  only  remaining. 

28  29  30  31  32  Plain  glass. 

9  See  page  327. 

GO  OUT  OF  BECKET'S  CHAPEL. 

10  Plain. 

33  Upper. 

sus. 

11  Upper.     EBER. 

Lower. 

SHER. 

Lower.    SALA. 

34  35  Plain. 

12  Upper.    PHALECH. 

36  Upper. 

NERI. 

Lower.    RAGAV. 

Lower. 

NI. 

13  Upper.     THARE. 

ENTER  THE  SOUTH  CROSS. 

Lower.     ABRAHAM. 

37  Upper. 

IROBABEL. 

FROM  THE  CROSS  EASTWARD. 

Lower. 

RESA. 

14  Upper.     IVDA. 

38  Upper. 

lOHANNAH. 

Lower.    PHARES. 

Lower. 

IVDA. 

ir.  Upper.    ESROM. 

39  Upper, 

lOSEPH. 

Lower.     ARAN. 

Lower. 

SEMEI. 

Ki  Upper.     AMINADAB. 

40  Plain. 

Lower.     NAASON. 

41  The  middle  window  almost  all 

17  Upper.     SALMON. 

plain.2 

Lower.     BOOZ. 

42  43  44  Plain. 

ENTER  EECKET's  CHAI'EL. 

ENTER 

THE  CHOIR  AGAIN. 

18  Upper.     lESSE. 

45  46  47  48  49  Plain. 

-  The  compartments  in  this  window  being  much  decayed,  was,  m  1791, 
wholly  rebuilt  with  Portland  stone,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  10001.  tin- 
glazing  ornamented  with  several  liguies  in  llie  ancient  stained  glass,  col 
lected  from  various  parts  of  the  church,  its  precinct,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; together  with  several  heraldic  coats  and  devices  of  modern  colouring. 
The  great  west  window,  and  that  in  the  north  cross,  have  also  received 
many  ornamental  additions  from  the  same  sources. 
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Only  two  windows  remain  to  he  spoken  of, 
and  these  are  in  a  quite  different  taste  from  those 
hitherto  mentioned,  in  which  the  arches  are  what 
I  call  the  Norman ;  as  I  do  these  the  Gothic, 
being  mitred  at  top  and  very  large,  with  abun- 
dance of  compartments  in  several  stories  or  stages 
one  above  another,  divided  by  jambs  of  stonework, 
and  each  finished  at  top  in  form  of  the  niches  of 
that  order. 

One  of  these  is  over  the  western  door  of  the 
body,  the  other  in  the  chapel  called  the  martyrdom, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  first,  because  I  have  already 
given  some  account  of  it  in  Chapter  XXX.  to 
which  I  shall  add  some  observations  upon  it, 
avoiding  as  carefully  as  I  can  the  repetition  of 
what  has  been  said  already. 

However  zealous  the  destroyers  were  in  defacing 
whatever  they  found  here  that  related  either  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  or  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
they  spared  the  beautiful  memorials  of  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  his  family ;  perhaps  because  at  that 
time  (1643)  they  pretended  to  be  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  tlie  king,  whom  they  were  contriving 
to  dethrone  and  bring  to  the  block ;  and  had 
not  declared  those  designs  against  royal  authority, 
which  afterwards  occasioned  so  much  confusion 
and  bloodshed. 

But  to  describe  the  present  state  of  this  win- 
dow : 

The  three  lower  stages  consist  of  seven  com- 
partments each,  and  reach  up  to  the  turning  of 
the  arch  ;  above  which  the  upper  part  is  divided 
into  four  rows  more  of  small  ones. 

Tlie   first,    or   uppermost    point   of  the   arch 
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contains  two  shields  of  arms,  one  of  France  and 
England,  quarterly  ;  the  other  of  Canterbury  em- 
paling the  arms  of  Bourgchier.^ 

The  second  stage  has  ten  prophets  with  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  dressed  either  in  robes  of 
crimson  or  blue,  over  which  is  a  white  mantle, 
with  an  embroidered  border  ;  or  in  a  white  under 
garment  with  a  crimson  or  blue  mantle  over  it ; 
and  their  names  under  them,  except  that  the 
first  and  last  were  too  near  the  arch  to  admit  of 
a  name. 

2  Jonas  6  Jeremias 

3  Daniel  7  Amos 

4  Esdras  8  lost 

5  lost  9  much  broken 
The  third  stage  has  the  twelve  apostles,  each 

holding  in  his  hand  either  his  symbol  or  the  instru- 
uKuit  of  liis  i)assion,  with  his  name  underneath  in 
the  black  letter,  as  are  the  others. 

1  ....deus^        5  Jacob  9  Philippus 

2  Tho.  6  Pieter'  10  Mattheus 

3  Johes  7  Paulus  11  Jaco  min 

4  Andreas  8  Thomas  12  lost 

The  fourth  stage  has  fourteen  bishops  in  epis- 
copal lial)its,  with  palls,  tlieir  copes  crimson  or 
blue,  each  carrying  a  crosier  in  his  right  hami 
and  a  ])0()k  in  his  left,  with  their  names  below. 
1   S.  Dionisius  carrying     2  S.  Wilfridus 

his  head  on  his  left     3  S.  Agus  episc. 

arm  4  S.  Martinus 

3  Quarterly;  1st.  argent  a  cross  engrailed,  gnlcs,  between  fonr  water 
hougcts  sable,  for  Bourcbier  ;  2n(l.  gules,  a  fessc  argent  between  V2  billets, 
4,  A,  ;?,  2,  or,  for  Louvain  ;  ,'ird.  as  tbe  2nd.  4th  as  the  1st. 

4  I  suppose  Tbaddeus. 

•''  Query  ;  if  this  spelling  is  not  German  ;  and  may  shew  the  .irtist  was 
of  that  country  ? 
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6  Jeronymus  in  white,  0  Gregorius    with    a 
with  a  crimson  cloak  papal  crown  on 

and    a    hat    on    his  9  Augiistiniis 

head,   around   which  10  Anselmus 

are  rays.  11  Nicolaus 

6  ...  .us  12  Blasius 

7  Thomas  13  Alphegus 

14  Audoenus 

All  these  are  in  small  pannels,  each  just  big 
enough  to  contain  one  of  them.  This  and  their 
standing  pretty  far  within  the  stonework,  preserved 
them,  perhaps,  from  the  fury  of  Richard  Culmer, 
when  he  was  reforming  here  with  his  whole  pike 
and  long  ladder. 

The  seven  compartments  of  the  three  ranges 
below  these,  are  larger  and  very  deep,  fit  to  con- 
tain figures  little  less  than  life. 

The  figures  of  the  first  design  in  the  uppermost 
of  those  are  utterly  destroyed  and  gone,  except 
that  at  the  turning  of  each  of  the  arches  is  the 
head  of  an  angel,  holding  an  escutcheon  of  arms 
before  his  breast,  from  whence  we  may  form  some 
conjectures  concerning  the  figures  which  were 
below  them. 

The  first  is  argent  a  cross  gules,  or  St.  George's 
cross,  so  we  may  suppose  under  this  was  the  pic- 
ture of  that  champion. 

Tlie  second  is  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argent, 
a  saltier,  gules,  between  four  martlets,  sable ;  se- 
cond and  third,  argent,  a  bend  ingrailed,  gules.*" 

The  third  Canterbury  impailing  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  crows,  but  the  colour  lost ;  as  this 

G  These  arc  the  arms  of  Guldcfortl,  and  have  been  jnit  in  the  place  of  the 
original  one,  which  was,  vert,  3  crowns,  or. 


^1 
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was  the  bearing;  of  Becket,  here  was  probably  his 
eflic'ies. 

The  fourth  has  the  monkish  device  of  the 
Trinity,  Pater  non  est  Filius,  ^c.  under  which 
we  may  suppose  was  tlie  representation  of  God 
the  Father,  and  of  Clirist,  besides  a  large  crucifix 
and  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of 
a  Dove,  mentioned  by  Culmer,  page  21. 

The  fifth,  gules,  a  cross  fluree  between  five 
martlets,  Or,  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
whose  picture  was  undoubtedly  under  it. 

The  sixth,  azure,  the  frame  work  over  a 
well,  Or. 

The  seventh  is  broken.  There  remains  tlie  foot 
of  the  T,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  with  which  the 
field  was  charged. 

Lower  down  in  each  division  of  the  same  range 
is  a  fine  figure  of  an  angel  with  golden  locks  and 
expanded  wings,  larger  than  those  above,  and 
holding  before  him  a  shield  of  arms ;  which  by 
the  bearings  seem  to  belong  to  the  royal  person- 
ages in  the  range  below,  and  to  have  been  removed 
from  their  proper  places  at  a  general  repair  of  the 
windows  to  those  they  now  occupy. 

The  first  is  habited  in  a  large  and  flowing  white 
robe ;  his  wings  are  azure,  and  his  shield  cliarged 
with  the  royal  arms,  viz.  France  and  England 
quarterly,  with  a  label  of  three  points  ai'gent. 

Tlie  figure  under  this  in  the  next  stage,  is  that 
of  Richard  of  Shrewsbury,  and  are  either  his  own 
arms  or  those  of  his  wife. 

The  second  angel  is  habited  and  winged  as  the 
former :  on  his  shield  England  and  France  (juar- 
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terly,  and  the  fip;iiro  below  is  Edward  of  York, 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  third  is  in  closer  garments,  on  the  bottom 
of  which,  on  the  right  side,  is  embroidered  in  gold 
a  fleur  de  lis  irradiated.  In  his  shield  is  France 
and  England  quarterly. 

The  fourth  is  in  a  close  garment,  like  the  third, 
his  shield  gules,  three  crowns,  Or,  per  pale.  This 
is  over  the  broken  compartment  between  Edward 
the  IVth  and  his  queen,  and  seems  in  the  removal 
to  have  changed  places  with  the  next  who  sup- 
ports the  queen's  arms. 

Tho  fifth  angel  has  been  broken,  and  is  repaired 
with  fragments  of  armour :  on  his  shield  are  the 
arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  viz.  quarterly  gules  a 
castle.  Or,  and  argent,  a  lion  rampant,  purpure. 
This  is  above  the  picture  of  his  c|ueen,  Elizabeth. 

These  arms  were  borne  in  right  of  Edmund  of 
Langley  duke  of  York,  great  grandfather  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  whose  first  wife  was  Isabel,  the  younger 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Peter  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon. 

The  sixth  angel  has  a  belt,  Or,  crossed  en 
saltier  over  his  shoulders,  embroidered  with  cross 
croslets  sable :  he  holds  before  him  a  shield, 
which,  though  part  of  it  is  broken,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  seal  of  Elizabeth,  Edward  the 
IVth's  queen,  as  given  by  Sandford  in  his  genealo- 
gical history.^ 


7  Mr.  Sandford  has  not  only  given  a  print  of  her  seal,  but  a  description 
of  her  arms  in  blazon  :  viz.  France  and  England  quarterly,  empaling  quar- 
terly of  six  pieces,  three  in  chief  and  three  in  base.  The  first  quarter  is, 
argent  a  lion  rampant  queue  forchee,  gules,  crowned  proper,  and  was  the 
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The  scvontli  aiiii:(  I's  sliield  is  supported  by  only 
one  belt,  like  the  former,  passing  over  his  right 
shoulder.^ 

In  the  range  below  these  is  the  family  of  King 
Edward  IV.  the  donor  of  the  window.  The 
middle  compartment,  I  supj^ose,  was  the  large 
crucifix,  which  Culmer  tells  us  was  ])roken  Dec. 
13,  1043,  with  the  other  idolatrous  paintings  of 
this  beautiful  performance. 

The  three  compartments  on  the  west  side  con- 
tain the  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke 
of  York,  each  kneeling  before  a  desk,  and  turn- 
ing eastward  to  the  place  of  that  crucifix.  On 
the  east  side  are  the  queen  and  five  princesses 
kneeling  and  turning  westward  toward  it. 

The  figures  are  large,  and  the  back  ground 

paternal  coat  armour  of  her  mother's  father,  Peter  E.  of  St.  Paul,  surnamed 
of  Luxemburgh.  Secondly,  quarterly,  gules,  a  star,  argent  and  azure, 
semee  of  flower  de  luces,  or ;  the  third  as  the  second,  the  fourth  as  the 
first,  by  the  name  of  Baux,  and  were  the  arms  of  this  Queen  Elizabeth's 
grandmother,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Francis  de  Baux,  duke  of  Andree. 
Thirdly,  Barry  of  ten,  argent  and  azure,  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  gules, 
Lusignian  Ciprus.  Fourthly,  gules,  three  bendlets  argent,  a  chief  parted 
per  fcss,  argent,  charged  with  a  red  rose,  and  or;  being  the  arms  of  her 
great  grandmother,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ursins,  and  wife  of 
Francis  de  Baux,  aforesaid,  duke  of  Andree.  The  fifth  is,  gules,  three 
pallets  vary,  argent  and  azure,  on  a  chief  or,  a  label  of  five  points  azure, 

borne  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  the  arms  of Countess  of 

St.  Paul  the  wife  of  Guy  of  Luxemburgh,  the  great  grandfather's  father  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  in  the  sixth  and  last  quarter,  placed  her  paternal  co.it 
of  Woodvile,  viz.  argent,  a  fessc  and  canton,  gules. 

Thus,  says  he,  were  these  several  coats  marshalled  for  the  honour  of  this 
queen,  to  show  the  illustrious  nobility  of  her  maternal  descent  (and  impaled 
in  the  royal  escutcheon  with  those  of  King  Edward  IV,  who  first  of  all  our 
kings  married  his  subject),  in  imitation  of  which  many  afterwards  did  the 
like,  which  so  increased,  that  of  late  some  have  packed  near  one  hundred 
in  one  shield. 

1^  The  bearings  quarterly,  first,  Barry  of  six  pieces,  or,  and  azure,  on  a 
chief  of  the  first  two  pallets  betwixt  as  many  S(piarcs,  base  dexter  and  sinister 
of  the  second,  an  inescutcheon  argent,  Mortimer;  and  secondly,  or,  a  cross 
gules,  by  the  name  of  Burgh.  The  third  as  the  second,  the  fourth  as  the 
first. 
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represents  rich  hangings  under  a  cornice  finely 
carved  and  gilt,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  hangings  behind  the  king  are  paned  with 
a  purple  and  blue  silk,  embroidered  with  silver 
roses  on  a  golden  sun ;  which  device  he  took  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  cross,  where 
three  suns  were  seen  immediately  conjoining  in 
one.  He  kneels  before  a  desk  or  table  under  a 
rich  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  sceptre  which  rests  on  his  right 
shoulder. 

The  face  is  well  preserved  although  the  glass 
has  been  cracked  :  his  hair  is  flowing  and  curled, 
and  he  wears  on  his  head  an  arched  crown.  He 
has  on  a  rich  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold, 
over  which  flows  a  beautiful  crimson  mantle  er- 
mined  about  the  shoulders. 

That  side  of  the  desk  before  which  he  kneels, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  spectator,  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  relievo  of  St.  George  in  armour 
trampling  on  the  dragon,  and  piercing  him  with 
his  spear. 

In  the  compartment  next  behind  the  king  is 
Edward  prince  of  Wales,  habited  like  tlie  king, 
kneeling,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  open  book 
which  lies  on  an  elegant  desk ;  his  head,  which 
was  demolished  has  been  replaced  by  the  fair  face 
of  a  mitred  saint,  over  which  is  an  arched  royal 
crown.  His  canopy  is  of  a  rich  blue  damask, 
and  the  back  ground  is  paned  with  white  and 
green,  embroidered  with  white  ostrich  feathers 
in  sockets,  with  the  motto,  ICH  DIEN. 

In  the  compartment  behind  him  is  Richard 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  in  every 
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vespect  rescmhlino-  his  brother,  even  to  having-  a 
mitrctl  head  placed  upon  his  shoulders.  He  has 
also  an  arched  crown  over  his  head.  The  canopy 
over  him  is  of  crimson  damask,  and  the  back 
ground  azure  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the 
device  of  a^  falcon  rising-  on  the  wing  within  a 
fetterlock  somewhat  open. 

Sandford  says  that  on  St.  George's  day,  1466, 
the  king  determined  that  his  second  son  should 
bear  the  like  arms  with  the  king,  with  this  dif- 
ference, a  label  of  three  points  silver,  on  the  first 
part  a  canton  gules  ;^  and  for  his  badge  a  falcon 
volant  silver,  membred  with  two  sewels,  gold, 
within  a  fetterlock  unlocked  and  some  what  open, 
gold  ;  but  the  falcons  here  are  gold. 

This  device  Camden  (in  his  remains  page  21.5) 
tells  us  he  gave  in  momory  of  his  great  grand- 
father Edmund  Langley,  the  fifth  son  of  King- 
Edward  III.  who  gave  for  his  device  a  falcon  in 
a  fetterlock  closed,  having  then  no  near  hope  of 
the  crown ;  but  his  descendant,  Edward  IV. 
having  obtained  the  crown,  gave  now  the  fetter- 
lock open. 

Of  the  great  crucifix  which  filled  the  middle 
compartment,  I  have  already  said  there  are  now 
no  remains. 

In  the  first  compartment  eastward  of  it,  and 
kneeling  with  her  face  toward  it,  is  Elizabeth 
Wideviie,  or  Woodvilc,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
(married  to  him  May  1st,    1464)  with   lier  liands 

'•>  In  the  shielil  over  the  duke's  head  in  this  window  there  is  no  canton 
on  the  hibcl :  This  may  therefore  be  the  bciiring-  of  his  wife  Ann  Mowbray, 
who  being  tlie  daughter  of  John  Lord  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  bore 
these  arms  as  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  Tiili 
son  of  Edward  the  first.     Tliey  were  married  15th  of  January,  1 177. 
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joined  over  an  open  book  on  a  desk.  Her  face 
lias  been  cracked,  but  is  however  preserved.  On 
her  head  is  a  crown  of  gold,  composed  of  crosses 
patee  and  fleur  de  lis.  Her  dress  is  of  white 
satin  embroidered  with  gold,  and  comes  down 
close  to  tlie  wrist,  over  which  she  has  on  a  rich 
crimson  mantle  with  an  ermined  collar  over  the 
shoulders.  The  canopy  is  crimson,  and  the  back 
ground  azure,  embroidered  with  broomstalks, 
green  and  bearing  red  flowers.  The  desk  has  been 
broken,  and  ill  patched  up ;  as  has  the  queen's 
neck  and  hair,  which  have  been  ridiculously  filled 
up  with  an  arm  and  up-lifted  hand  placed  so  as 
to  touch  her  left  cheek. 

The  two  next  compartments  are  filled  up  with 
the  five  princesses ;  three  in  the  first,  and  two  in 
the  second.  First,  Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  11,  1466, 
afterwards  married  to  King  Henry  VII,  The 
second,  Cecilie,  married  to  John  Lord  (afterwards 
Viscount)  Wells.  The  third,  Ann,  married  to 
Tliomas  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Bridget  of  York,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  very 
e^arly  became  a  nun  at  Dartford,  is,  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  left  out. 

The  Mfth  daughter,  Mary  of  York,  promised  to 
tlie  king  of  Denmark,  ])ut  never  married,  for  she 
died  in  1482. 

The  sixth,  Margaret,  born  1472,  died  in  her 
infancy,  and  is  not  here. 

The  seventh,  Catharine,  married  to  W.  Court- 
ney earl  of  Devonshire  :  she  died  in  1527. 

All  these  are  with  their  faces  toward  the  place 
of  the  great  crucifix.  The  first  kneels  before  an 
elegant  desk,  on  which  lies  an  open  book.     Her 
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face  is  ironc,  ])iit  supplied  by  one  of  a  smaller 
sized  person.  Over  her  head  is  a  circle  composed 
of  pearls.  She  is  dressed  in  crimson,  her  *»ar- 
ment  being  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  golden 
cord,  the  end  of  which  hangs  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  other  ladies  are  dressed  also  in 
crimson,  but  not  with  the  girdle. 

The  second  has  on  her  neck  a  white  handker- 
chief, bordered  with  an  open  gold  lace  foiling 
over  the  shoulders. 

The  third  has  no  pearls  in  her  coronet. 

The  fourth  ,has  lost  her  head,  which  has  been 
supplied  by  a  man's  head  and  neck,  with  light 
hair  and  an  ermined  collar  close  up  to  the  chin, 
below  which  the  princess's  golden  locks  flow  over 
her  shoulders.  This  man's  head  seems  of  the 
same  workmanship  witli  the  other  figures  here. 
The  coronet  over  this  lady's  head  is  lost. 

The  fifth  has  a  coronet  of  pearls.  The  hair  of 
all  the  five  is  golden.  The  remains  of  the  canopy 
which  was  over  them  is  crimson,  and  the  back 
giound  azure.  Under  each  figure  were  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  person :  these  have 
been  broken,  and  the  fragments  improperly  put 
together,  with  no  design  but  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies. 

After  the  same  manner  in  great  measure  has  the 
middle  compartment  of  this  range  been  repaired ; 
l)ut  at  the  top  is  a  very  large  arched  crown  over 
the  arms  of  the  prior  irradiated  ;  under  which  is 
a  very  curious  piece  of  different  work  from  the 
other  parts  of  this  window. 

Under  two  Gothic  niches  are  two  figures  look- 
ing to  one  another.      That  on  the  right  iiand  is  a 
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/wing  crowned,  with  tlowini;  hair  and  curlinji, 
beard.  He  seems  in  armour,  having  on  his  breast 
a  well  drawn  face,  (like  Pallas's  Gorgon,)  over 
which  is  a  royal  mantle  reaching  from  his  shoul- 
ders to  his  heels.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a 
sword,  the  point  of  vvhicli  rests  on  the  shoulder, 
and  his  left  thumb  is  stuck  in  his  girdle. 

Under  the  other  niche  is  a  lady,  not  young, 
and  full  bosomed  :  she  too  is  in  armour,  over 
which  is  a  long  flowing  mantle  ;  on  her  head  is  a 
helmet ;  her  hair  i'alls  over  her  armour  and 
shoulders;  she  holds  a  sword  upriglit  with  her 
right  hand,  and  rests  the  left  on  her  hip. 

The  niches  are  supported  by  pillars  richly  or- 
namented, and  over  the  bending  of  the  arch  of 
the  king's  niche,  is  on  each  side  an  escutcheon  ; 
sable,  a  cross  argent. 

The  inscriptions  under  these  figures  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  them,  being  Sauctus,  31auri- 
liiis,  as  Sauctus  is  again  under  the  queen. 

Should  these  have  been  intended  for  Kiitg 
Henry  VI.  and  his  martial  Queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  chance  seems  to  have  brought  the  dethro- 
u(>r  and  the  dethroned  peaceably  together. ^^ 

I"  Is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  (says  a  learned  friend  in  a  letter  to  the 
author),  that  these  figures  of  a  king  and  queen  were  a  part  of  the  original 
window  in  the  chapel  of  the  martyrdom?  and  upon  this  supposition  is  it 
not  likely  that  they  were  rather  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  memory 
of  the  donor's  ancestors  than  of  any  collateral  branch  of  the  true  royal  line, 
especially  of  two  persons  so  obnoxious  to  Edward  IV.  as  Henry  VI.  and  his 
queen  must  have  been?  From  the  above  description  I  a  little  suspect  they 
might  be  designed  to  represent  Edward  III.  and  his  Consort. — Vertue's 
print  of  Henry,  which  was  from  ancient  painting  on  board  in  Kensington- 
palace,  exhibits  that  king  with  a  face  remarkably  smooth  and  delicate, 
but  in  the  same  artist's  engravings  of  Edward  111.  from  an  ancient  painting 
in  Windsor  Castle,  this  monarch  is  distinguished  by  a  large  beard,  and  an 
aspect  rather  ferocious;  and  the  editor,  in  the  explanation  of  the  print,  ob- 
serves, that  the  other  paintings  of  this  king,  and  his  monumental  statue 
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The  lowest  stage  of  this  window  has  noihiiig-  i.i 
its  compartments  hut  some  coats  of  arms  hrought 
hither  from  other  i)arts  of  the  church.      But  liere 
I  suppose  w^ere  the  seven  large  pictures  of  the 
Virgin   Mary,  in  seven  several  glorious  appear- 
in  Wcstmi7istcr  Abbey,  convoy  the  s;nnc  idea  of  his   countenance.      Tliis, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  far  from  being  a  decisive  proof  of  tlie  justness  of  tha 
conjecture;  but  it  will  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight,  if,  as  is  generally 
believed,  tlic  artists  in  paintin;;;  their  windows  endeavoured  to  procure  and 
tojiresent  tlie  most  strikini^  similitudes  of  the  persons  they  represented  ;  and 
that  they  also  usually  regarded  their  known  characters  and  actions  in  the 
liabits  and  ornaments  they  pave  the  figures.     Now,  if  the  figures  before 
mentioned  be  considered  in  this  view,  will  not  the  helmet  and  the  sword  be 
judged  more  suitable  to  a  king  who  conquered,  and  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Enghmd,   many  provinces  of  France,  than   of  the  sovereign,  during 
whose  inglorious  reign  several  of  them  were  lost.'     Margaret  of  Anjou  was 
doul)tless  an  heroine  of  the  first  order,  and  history  informs  us  that  I'hilip]ia 
of  Hainault  was,  on  the  contrary,  universally  adn^ired  and  esteemed  for  her 
placid  and  amiable  disposition.     There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  re- 
lated of  this  Cjueen,  which  shows  that  she  had  some  kind  of  claim  to  the 
military  habiliment  and  weapon  which  adorn  the  figure  under  examinatit^n. 
For,  according  to  Ilapin,  while  bin-  husband  was  besieging  Calais,  I'hilippa, 
with  great  bravery,  headed  the  troops  raised  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
Scots,  commanded  by  their  King  David,  who  had  been  instigated  by  the 
French  monarch  to  make  tliis  diversion,  in  order  to  compel  Edward  to  re- 
turn home.     In  this  battle  the  Scottish  King  was  taken  prisoner.      The 
figure  is  remarked  to  be  that  of  a  lady  7int  young,  or  supposing  it  to  be  de- 
signed for  Edward  lll.'s  yueen,  and  the  drawing   to  be   made  from   the 
image  of  her  on  her  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  (which  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  known  to  be  extant),  the  circumstance  of  the  age  will  corre- 
spond ;    since  Queen  Fhilippa  could  not  be  much  under  sixty  at  the  time  of 
her  death.     Mr.  15attely  (p.  33.'?)  has  mentioned  her  oblation  at  Beckel's 
shrine;  the  monks  therefore  have  thought  her  worthy  of  n  niche  in  this 
window.      The  window  in  its  most  perfect  state  was  most  probably  graced 
with  the  effigies  of  the  I>lack  Prince,  and  possiidy  the  shield  charged  with 
the  Royal  arms  (before  noticed),  with  a  label  of  three  points  argent,  might 
have  been  placed  above  or  below   this   figure;  I   am  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  this  surmise,  because  in  the  charter  granted  by  Edward    IV. 
to  the  city  of  Canterbury,  that  King  assigns  the  following,  among  other 
reasons,  for  enlarging  the  privileges  of  that  corporation  :  Sctlivir/itc  iji/stjitc 
rcgiii   nutropolem  in  eadcm  civitate  e.r-istvrf,  in  ciijiis  Ecclcsia  mctropoliticn 
corpus  henti  Thames  Martr/rii,ail  <juein  dn'otionvm  gerimus  spccialcmjionorifuc 
pcretratnr,  necnou  ossa  carissinti  consangiiinei  nostri  ac  prKHobilis  Pri/icipis 
Edivardi  nuper  Principis   Walli/r,  requifscunt  hitmnta,  S{c.      (See  Somner, 
p.  182.) 

I;nt  it  is  certain  that  Bccket's  glassy  bones  were  formerly  a  principal  or- 
nament of  this  celebrated  window,  and  my  conclusion  from  the  foregoing 
extract  is,  that  here  likewise  the  iminilicent  dtmor  would  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  his  dearest  cousin  as  well  as  of  his  much  revered  martyr.      [S.D.] 
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aiices  (mc^ntioned  before)  of  which  Rictuird  Cul- 
mer  speaks  in  his  Deau  and  Chapter  News  from 
Canterbury,  page  22. 

The  gentlemen  who  favoured  me  with  these  his 
observations,  takes  notice,  that  "the  great  height 
of  this  window,  and  its  northern  situation,  with 
one  wall  of  the  chapter-house  very  close  to  it, 
occasion  its  beauties  to  be  but  little  known ;  but 
that  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  it 
through  a  perspective,  will  find  his  trouble  amply 
rewarded." 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  if  some  should  think 
this  account  long,  or  perhaps  tedious,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  more  curious  will  be  glad  to  see  so 
particular  and  circumstantial  a  history  and  des- 
cription of  this  famous  piece  of  art,  as  it  may 
give  some  idea  of  what  it  was  in  its  glory,  when, 
(as  tradition  says)  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
offered  for  it  by  a  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  great  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  II.  about  the  year  1400. 

It  is  in  the  same  style  as  that  jnst  now  described, 
and  like  that  divided  by  stonework  into  stages 
and  compartments. 

The  uppermost,  which  is  close  under  the  point 
of  the  mitred  arch,  contains  the  arms  of  Richard 
11.  who  having  chosen  Edward  the  Confessor  for 
his  patron,  empaled  his  coat.^^ 

The  second  range  contains  six  small  figures 
between  the  arms'^  of  his  first  wife  on  the  north, 

11  His  arms  here  upon  a  sluekl  hanging  on  a  tree,  are,  azure,  a  cross 
fleur^e  between  five  martlets,  or,  (the  arms  of  the  Confessor)  impaling 
quarterly,  France  semee,  and  England. 

12  (Quarterly  France  semee  and  England,  impaling  quarterly, or,  an  eagle 
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and  those''  of  his  second  on  tlie  south  ;  the  foi- 
mer  was  Ann,  daui^hter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  and  sister  of  Wenceslaus,  Emperor,  and 
king  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  married  Jan.  22, 
1302  ;  tlie  latter  was  lsa])ella,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  whom  he  espoused 
October  21,  1396. 

The  third  stage  has  ten  saints. 

The  fourth  the  twelve  apostles,  with  a  youth 
kneeling  and  censing  on  the  south  side,  an<i 
another  kneeling  iigure  on  the  nortli. 

Below  these,  in  the  uppermost  range  of  the 
large  compartments  are  seven  large  figures  of  our 
kings,  standing  under  gothic  niches  very  highly 
wrought. 

They  are  bearded,  have  open  crowns  on  their 
heads  and  swords  or  sceptres  in  their  right  hands. 
They  have  suffered,  and  been  patched  up  again, 
and  each  had  his  name  under  him  in  the  old  black 
letter:  of  which  there  are  very  little  remains. 
These  seven  are  Canute,  under  whom  remains 
^iXtt*  Edward  the  Confessor  holding  a  book, 
under  him  remains  ^tK»  Then  Harold.  William 
I.  holding  his  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and 
resting  it  transversly  on  his  left  shoulder,  under 
iiim  remains  .  .  .  mU0  ^DttgUCjStOt  IXtX*  Then 
William  11.  Henry  1.  Stephen.  The  tops  of 
the  canopies  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  fourteen 

(lisplay'd  with  two  licails  sable,  being  the  imperial  arms;  and  gules,  r 
lion  rampant  qnciic  forchi'e  argent,  crowned,  or,  the  arms  of  Bohemia. 
This  shield  is  not  entire,  the  arms  of  the  (juecn  havinjj:  sulTered. 

13  (Quarterly,  France  scm(;e  and  I'^ngland,  impaling'-  a/.nre  three  fleurs  dc 
lis,  or.  Charles  VI.  reduced  the  semt'e  of  fleurs  d(  lis  to  three;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  the  succeeding  king  of  England. 
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niches  of  vvliicli  the  two  next  stages  consist :  if 
these  were  tilled  in  the  same  manner,  the  series 
of  kings  would  finish  with  Richard  III. 

The  workmanship  of  this  window  is  inferior  to 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  colours 
being-  not  near  so  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  eastern  window  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  now  called  the  Dean's  chapel, 
and  that  also  in  St.  Michael's,  although  of  inferior 
workmanship,  should  not  be  wholly  passed  over, 
because  they  respectively  commemorate  their 
benefactors.  That  in  the  Dean's  chapel,  beside 
some  shields  armorial  of  the  family  ofBourchier, 
is  diapred  with  an  oak  leaf  between  two  acorns, 
and  Bourchier's  knots,  and  in  the  upper  part  are 
impannelled  in  rounds,  a  golden  falcon  volant. 

In  the  eastern  window  of  St.  Michael's  chapel  is 
in  similar  rounds  the  device  of  Margaret  Holland, 
who  erected  the  magnificent  monument  in  the 
middle  of  that  chapel  for  herself,  and  her  two 
husbands  John  Beaufort  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence ;  a  white  hind,  cou- 
chant,  gorged  with  a  gold  coronet  and  chain, 
under  a  tree  :  being  the  device  of  her  grandmother 
Joan  Countess  of  Kent,  wife  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  mother  of  Richard  II.  Another  de- 
vice in  the  same  window  is  a  white  grey-hound 
couchant  with  a  gold  collar  and  string.  The 
other  parts  of  the  window  are  filled  with  scrolls 
containing  this  inscription,  ^  ^f)ll  VXtYC^*  On 
the  ribs  of  the  roof  is  a  white  hart,  acolled  with  a 
coronet,  and  chained,  or,  on  amount,  vert;  which 
badge,  Sandford  tell  us,  was  used  by  Edward  IV, 
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in  honour  of  Ricliard  II.  whose  device  it  was; 
and  lie,  as  appears  from  tliis,  took  it  in  honour  of 
his  mother. 

Here  I  shall  close  my  account  of  this  stately 
and  venerable  building,  >vith  most  hearty  wishes 
that  it  may  long  remain  an  ornament  to  our 
country. 

Lon^  may  the  holy  name  of  Christ  meet  with 
the  reverence  due  to  it  in  his  church  ! 

May  he,  who  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  appointed 
defender  of  the  Faith,  be  assisted  l)y  that  grace  in 
performing  the  duties  of  so  important  a  trust ! 

May  they,  who,  by  divine  providence  or  permis- 
sion, are  consecrated  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  learn  of  St.  Paul  to  glory  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  that  alone  ! 

May  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, show  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  but  be  ready  to  fight  manfully, 
under  his  banner,  against  all  the  enemies  of  that 
faith,  in  which  by  his  express  command  they 
have  been  baptized ! 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  make  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  tiieir  duties !  May  their 
examples  be  such  as  shall  adorn  their  doctrine, 
and  their  light  so  shine,  tliat  men  may  see  tlieir 
good  works  and  glorify  our  father,  wliich  is  in 
lieaven ! 
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CHAP.  XLVIJ. 

Concluding  Summai^y. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Introduction,  that  the 
present  is  the  only  edition  of  this  work  which  has 
appeared  for  the  last  twenty  years.  This  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  impossibility  that 
existed  of  inserting  any  lengthened  observations 
in  some  places  in  the  text,  without  altering  the 
original  matter,  together  with  the  perplexity  which 
would  have  arisen  to  the  reader,  had  the  pages 
been  more  encumbered  with  notes  than  they  al- 
ready are,  will,  the  Editor  trusts,  form  a  sufficient 
apology  for  introducing  an  extra  Chapter,  and 
for  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  and  about  this  ancient 
city. 

The  cathedral,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work,  is  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  monastic  taste:  its  fine  Gothic  columns 
suppoi'ting  an  arched  roof  profusely  stiriated  and 
emblazoned ;  its  lightness ;  its  monumental  de- 
corations, and  the  just  proportions  oJjservable 
in  the  whole,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  later 
works. 

The  present  Dean  of  Canterbury,  (the  Hon- 
ourable and  Very  Reverend  Doctor  Hugh  Percy) 
has  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  repairs  antl 
decorations   which  this   venerable  cathedral  has 
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CRANMER, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

This  eminent  prelate,  the  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  esq.  was  bom  at  Aslaeton,  in 
Nottinglianishirc,  in  1489.  In  1303,  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  unwearied  application  to  his  studies.  After 
having  been  some  time  a  fellow  of  tliat  society,  he  married ;  but,  his  wife  dying  within 
the  year,  he  was  re-admitted  to  liis  fellowship;  and,  in  1523,  lie  commenced  D.D.  and 
became  reader  of  the  divinity-lecture  in  his  own  college.  Being  ajjpointed  one  of  the 
examiners  of  those  wlio  commenced  baclielors  and  doctors  in  divinity,  he  questioned  them 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  by  no  means  sutfer  tliem  to  pass,  if  he  found  them  un- 
acquainted with  them.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  question  arose  concerning 
Henry  VIII.'s  divorce;  and,  the  plague  breaking  out  at  Cambridge  that  year.  Dr. 
Cranmer  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cressy,  a  friend  of  his  at  Waltham,  where,  casually 
meeting  with  Gardiner,  and  Fox,  the  King's  secretary,  the  opinion  he  expressed,  oii  the 
subject  the  monarch  was  so  much  interested  in  at  that  time,  was  so  well  taken,  that  he 
was  immediately  received  into  favoiu-,  and  in  1.52'J  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. Haviiig  persuaded  the  divines  at  Cambridge  to  adopt  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  King's  marriage,  he  was  despatched  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  upon  the 
same  errand. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Warhara,  the  King  resolved  to  place  Cranmer  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury ;  and,  upon  his  consecration  in  1353,  he  made  a  notarial  protest,  that  "he 
did  not  admit  the  Pope's  authority  any  fartlier  than  it  agreed  with  the  express  word  of 
God,  &c."  The  next  service  he  performed  for  his  royal  patron,  was  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  and  he  soon  after  confirmed  his  Majesty's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  next  succeeded  in  persuading  tiie  King  to  allow  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  farther  urged  him  to  the  dissolution  of  the  mimiisteries, 
advising  that  Henry  should  only  receive  the  revenues  of  such  as  were  of  royal  foundation, 
and  that  the  estates  of  the  rest  should  be  employed  in  founding  hospitals,  grammar 
schools,  and  other  useful  institutions;  but,  when  it  was  determined,  by  a  parliamentary 
vote,  that  the  revenues  of  all  the  monasteries  should  be  appropriated  to  the  sovereign's 
use,  Cranmer,  with  some  other  prt^lates,  fell  under  the  King's  displeasure,  who,  however, 
adopted  part  of  the  proposed  plan,  by  founding  six  new  bishoprics. 

As  Henry,  after  indulging  his  lust  and  his  avarice,  seemed  jealous  of  any  farther  inno- 
vation, this  spirit  was  carei'uUy  cherished  by  the  popish  clergy,  jiarticularly  by  Gardiner 
and  his  faction.  All  the  persecution  and  ingratitude  which  the  archbishop  sustained  till 
he  was  brought  to  tlie  stake,  was  caused  by  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V'lll.  Cranmer  placed  tlie  crown  u|)<>n  the  head  of  his 
successor:  still,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  began  under  Henry  \'III.  pursued  him 
til  rough  the  reign  of  his  son,  and  his  successor,  Queen  Marj*.  Crainner  was  also  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  in  sanctioning  the  burning  of  two  persons  as  heretics  ;  but  still  more 
so  in  a  seeming  recantation,  which,  during  Mary's  reign,  he  was  weak  enough  to  make  of 
his  former  principles;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  declared, 
"  that  recanting  must  not  serve  his  turn."  Another  deviation  of  his  was  not  forgotten  : 
he  had  been  one  of  the  council  of  Ladj'  .lane  Grey;  however,  l)eing  pardoned  for  his 
treason,  but  left  to  suffer  for  his  heresy,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  execution  ;  and,  being 
sent  down  to  Oxfoid,  he  was  burnt  on  the  "ifitli  of  March  155H,  declaring,  that  "  the  IkuiiI 
wldch  had  signed  tlie  recantation  should  be  burnt  before  the  rest  of  his  body." 
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lately  undoig one;  and,  to  his  unwearied  attention 
may  be  attributed  the  vast  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  interior.  It  was  ascertained, 
after  some  trifling  renovations,  that  the  groins  of 
tlje  roof,  in  many  places,  had  given  way,  and  that 
consideral)le  danger  might  ensue,  if  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  without  repair :  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  in  the  nave,  were  unsightly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  iron  bolts  which  had 
been  driven  in  them  by  the  soldiers  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell :  the  reformists,  at  the  same  time, 
likewise  greatly  injured  the  plintiis  by  lighting- 
fires  against  them  :  and  the  thick  coatings  of 
white-wash,  with  which  the  whole  was  covered, 
hid  many  imperfections,  besides  numerous  beau- 
tiful frescoes,  which  could  not  be  preserved  by 
reason  of  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  coating. 

The  plan  of  rendering  the  interior  of  the 
l)uilding  uniform,  was  commenced  with  Becket's 
Chapel.  The  dingy  superficies  of  the  columns 
were  carefully  cleansed,  and  every  indentation, 
however  trifling,  filled  up  :  in  the  next  place  the 
ceiling  underwent  the  same  process,  and  the  fresco 
paintings  were  substituted  by  stirious  ornaments. 
The  small  pillars,  extending  round  the  tr  if  or  mm, 
were  rendered  of  one  hue ;  and  where  age  had 
diminished  their  size,  they  have  been  repaired 
with  a  composition  called  mastic. 

The  beautiful  mosaic  or  tesselated  pavement, 
rich  in  varied  colours,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  ma- 
sonic skill.  Tiiis  pavement  is  formed  in  circles, 
each  circle  consisting  of  semi-circles  and  various 
triangles ;  the  ensemble  is  conii)lete  ;  and  since  its 
restoration,  we  know  not  whether  to  admire  most 
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tlie  beautiful  architecture  of  the  edifice,   or  the 
exquisite  workmanship  below. 

Before  we  leave  this  spot,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  a  new  altar  piece  has  been  erected, 
in  unison  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
choir,  built  of  Caen  stone,  which  has  withstood 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  for  ages  in  Saint 
Augustine's  monastery.  It  was  deemed  prefer- 
able to  abandon  the  site  of  the  old  screen,  in 
order  to  give  a  lengthened  appearance  to  the 
choir,  which  it  will  have  the  effect  of  doing;  and, 
when  the  wainscotting,  extending  from  the  stalls 
to  the  present  altar,  is  removed,  and  the  interstices 
of  the  columns  filled  up  with  glass  sashes,  it  will 
present,  on  the  north  side,  the  beautiful  stained 
windows,  and  thci  ancient  monuments  on  the 
south;  and  we  believe  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
jector will  then  be  complete. 

The  pinnacles  have  been  taken  from  the  Organ, 
and,  in  order  to  save  manual  exertion,  a  pair  of 
horizontal  bellows  have  been  added,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  such  as  was  anticipated.  The  rich  tone  of 
this  powerful  instrument,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
one  in  England.  It  was  the  one  used  at  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  screen,  but  we  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the 
choir,  have  undergone  the  same  process  as  the 
choir  itself.  It  has  been  asserted  by  competent 
j  udges,  that  the  screen  or  entrance  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  whole  building,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
or  judgment  of  a  casual  observer,  is  capable  of 
discriminating,  we  think  they  will  yield  to  that 
opinion.     The  length  of  time  this  portion  occu- 
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})ied  in  complctini!;,  is  incrcdihle ;  Init  tlio  work- 
manlike manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  appearance,  sufficiently 
repay  the  liberality  of  the  chapter,  who  have 
erected  an  iron  barrier,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
beauty ;  and  to  prevent  the  hand  of  curiosity 
from  defacing-  the  delicate  touches  of  the  chisel. 

Without  descending  the  steps  leading  to  the 
nave,  the  ceiling  of  the  great  tower,  and  its  or- 
naments, sufficiently  engross  attention.  This 
part  was  completed  before  the  alteration  of  the 
choir,  and  is  calculated  to  fill  the  spectator  witli 
admiration  and  wonder. 

The  aisles  of  the  nave,  replete  with  emblazon- 
ment, were  left  until  the  completion  of  the  choir. 
Mr.  Austin,  the  superintendant,  has  here  dis- 
played considerable  skill  and  taste,  not  only  in 
repairing  the  dilapidations  of  time,  but  in  deco- 
rating the  ornaments  in  a  manner  that  calls  forth 
expressions  of  satisfaction  from  every  visitor. 

The  north  as  well  as  the  south  cross  aisle,  will  ])e 
executed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  thousands 
of  pounds  which  have  been  expended  in  restoring- 
to  its  pristine  grandeur,  a  building  consecrated  to 
devotion  and  the  worship  of  God,  will  be  repaid 
])y  its  lasting  magnificence. 

SAINT  ethelbert's  TOWER. — On  the  moming' 
of  the  10th  of  October,  1822,  the  S.  8.  W.  cor- 
ner of  tlie  Tower,  known  by  the  name  of  Ethel- 
bert's Tower,  comprising  about  one  half  of  ^^  hat 
remained  of  that  venerable  edifice,  and  amount- 
ing in  weight  to  many  hundred  tons,  and  nearly 
seventy  feet  in  heiglit,  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  cracking  by  the  shock,  the  remaining  part, 
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llie  altitude  of  which  was  about  one  hundred  feet, 
and  presenting  a  grand,  but  terrifically  dangerous 
appearance.  On  the  Thursday  subsequent  to  the 
accident,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  tremendous 
high  wind,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pull  down 
that  which  was  left  standing,  by  inserting  large 
timbers  through  the  various  fissures ;  but  this 
trial  was  extremely  futile  ;  a  plan  of  a  more  for- 
midable kind,  (a  battering-ram)  was  then  adopted, 
which  likewise,  in  the  onset,  proved  of  no  avail ; 
but,  upon  its  removal,  and  being  directed  in  ano- 
tlier  position,  that  justly  admired  and  very  ancient 
structure,  yielded  its  majestic  head  to  the  force 
of  the  machine,  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
the  24th  of  October. — Its  descent  was  awfully 
grand,  and  to  the  lover  of  antiquity,  grievous. 
Thus  fell  an  edifice,  consecrated  by  ages,  and 
rendered  sacred  by  its  association  with  some  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  events  in  our 
local  and  national  history. 

GAS  WORKS. — Canterbury,  for  many  years,  had 
been  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  in  so  imperfect  a 
manner,  that  an  individual  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
porate Body,  (Alderman  James  Sladden  Browne) 
urged  a  plan  for  illuminating  the  city  with  gas  ; 
and  after  wading  through  great  difficulty,  at 
length  succeeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Mr. 
John  Gosling  became  contractor,  who  after- 
wards vested  the  concern  in  a  Company,  and  the 
shares  now  reap  a  handsome  premium.  Many  of 
the  lanes,  which  before  the  introduction  of  gas 
were  literally  in  darkness,  are  now  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  well  as  the  principal  streets. 

WATER    WORKS.  —  In    1825   a   Company   was 
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Ajrmed,  to  supply  the  city  with  water  {  and  tlie 
plan  was  immediately  carried  into  operation  ;  the 
[)aving-  of  the  streets  was  removed,  and  pipes  for 
tlie  conveyance  of  the  water  laid  down,  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  from  the  site  of  the  premises  (the 
Old  Castle  in  Wincheap)  where  the  engine  neces- 
sary for  tlie  su})ply,  is  erected,  to  the  Stour,  from 
whence  the  supply  is  derived. 

FISH  MARKET. — The  Corporation  of  Canter- 
bury wishing  to  keep  pace  with  other  improve- 
ments, and  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  new  Fish 
Market,  unanimously  resolved  to  take  down  the 
old  market,  (a  very  inconvenient  place,)  and 
erect  a  more  commodious  one  on  its  site. — ^This 
plan  was  soon  carried  into  execution,  and  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  exterior,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  interior  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
who  keep  the  market,  are  admirably  calculated  to 
satisfy,  not  only  the  venders,  but  the  inhabitants 
generally,  and  to  obviate  a  nuisance,  which  be- 
fore had  existed  to  the  annoyance  of  the  olfactory 
organs  in  no  small  degree. 

NEW  CORN    AND    HOP     EXCHANGE. In    COUSe- 

quence  of  the  inconvenience  which  the  farmers 
and  millers  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
had  been  put  to,  in  not  having  a  place  sufii- 
ciently  large  for  the  purposes  of  business,  several 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  this  part  of 
tlie  county,  connected  with  the  disposal  of  corn, 
met  at  the  Guildhall,  and  discussed  the  practica- 
bility of  erecting  a  Corn  and  Hop  Exchange,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  shambles,  in  St.  George's,  by 
public  subscription.  The  plan  was  immediately 
adopted,  and  a  subscription  commenced,  wliich. 
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ill  a^  short  time,  amounted  to  several  tliousands ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Corporation,  the 
building'  was  completed,  and  public  business  is 
now  transacted  in  it. — The  space  under  the  Ex- 
change, is  appropriated  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  and  further  on  towards  Burgate, 
there  are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  other 
disposeable  articles.  The  alteration  is  a  very 
great  public  improvement,  from  the  circumstance 
alone,  of  the  High  Street  and  St.  George's  being- 
cleared  of  the  number  of  baskets  and  stalls  which 
had  for  years  annoyed  the  shopkeepers  and  foot- 
passengers. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION  AND  MUSEUM. 

A  handsome  building  is  also  erected  in  Guildhall- 
street,  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  for  the  reception 
of  a  Museum,  containing  many  curious  and  inter- 
esting articles  ;  an  account  of  Avhich  will  be  found 
in  page  65. 

CANAL. — It  had  been  the  wish  of  many  public 
spirited  individuals  to  obtain  a  direct  water  con- 
veyance from  the  sea  to  Canterbury  ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  many  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  open 
a  communication  with  St.  Nicholas  Bay;  but 
from  some  mismanagement,  the  whole  of  the  mo- 
ney, which  had  been  raised  on  the  shares,  was 
expended,  and  ultimately  the  project  aban- 
doned.— In  1824,  after  several  meetings  had  taken 
place,  between  individuals  belonging  to  Canter- 
bury and  Sandwich,  it  was  lesolved,  that  a  navi- 
gable communication  from  the  latter  town  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  an  act  of  parliament, 
for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  was  obtained  ; 
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u  Company  was  subsef|uently  formed,  and  tlie 
shares  were  taken  with  avidity.  The  j^lan  is  to 
form  a  harbour  behind  the  Sand  Hills  near  San- 
down  castle,  for  the  reception  of  vessels,  which 
cannot  resist  the  boisterous  element ;  to  give 
them  secure  anchorage ;  and  to  render  the  Stour 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  thence  to  Canter- 
bury ;  thus  making-  Sandwich  a  depot  for  tiie 
reception  of  merchandise,  for  which  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  to  London  to  purchase. 

RAIL  WAY. — About  the  same  time  as  the  Canal 
was  projected,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  an 
Iron  Rail  Way  fromWhitstable  to  Canterbury  was 
contemplated  ;  and  a  society  of  gentlemen  imme- 
diately obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  plan,  and  formed  themselves, 
after  obtaining  the  Act,  into  a  Company  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  October,  1825,  the  Rail  Way  was 
commenced. 

WESTGATE. — The  uumcrous  accidents  arising 
from  the  extreme  narrovviiess  of  the  western  en- 
trance into  Canterbury,  had  long  been  a  subject 
which  called  loudly  for  amendment,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  by  the  trustees  of  the  road,  to 
purchase  the  buildings  on  the  north  and  western 
sides  of  the  towers,  and  on  their  site  to  make 
foot-paths,  extending,  by  means  of  bridges,  across 
the  Stour.  This  plan  was  commenced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  the  houses 
on  the  northern  side  were  taken  down  and  re- 
built several  feet  in  the  arrear  of  the  former, 
thereby  improving  the  entrance  in  appearance, 
and  rendering  it  comjiletely  safe  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. 

A  a 
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THEATRE. — This  placp  of  piililic  amusement 
lias  lately  undergone  considerable  alteration.  It 
now  forms  a  handsome  building,  and  ranks  among 
the  many  improvements  which  have  recently 
adorned  our  ancient  city.  The  front  is  compoed, 
and  shews  considerable  taste.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  a  Grecian  Doric  Portico,  above  which 
is  a  niche,  intended  for  the  statue  of  Shakspeare. 
The  windows  are  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  or- 
namented tablets  above.  The  interior  is  consi- 
derably improved  by  a  new  ceiling  and  black 
cornice.  In  the  centre  is  an  emblematical  paint- 
ing of  Aurora,  or  the  morning  breaking  'forth. 
The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  of  a  green  ground 
with  medallions  of  Camaieus  painted,  relieved  by 
gold  mouldings.  The  stage  boxes  have  brass 
trellis  work,  lined  with  red  cloth.  The  prosceniu  m 
is  red,  and  has  an  extremely  r^ch  appearance. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Tour  of  East  Kent. 

An  antiquary  may  choose  to  see  Reculver'  first, 
wliich  is  about  two  hours  ride  from  Canterbury  ; 
where  lie  may  be  at  a  loss  for  refreshment,  nos' 
is  there  much  to  detain  him  but  the  sight  of  the 
church,'  and  some  ruins  of  the  castle,  unless  he 
should  meet  with  any  Roman  coins  or  trinkets, 
many  of  which  have  been  found  there. 

The  ride  from  hence  by  St.  Nicholas  and 
Birchington  to  Margate,  is  with  a  prospect  of 
East- Kent  on  the  right  hand,  and  of  tlie  sea  on  the 
left.  Margate  is  about  ten  miles  from  Reculver. 
Here  the  walks  under  tlie  clifl,  when  the  tide  is 
out,  the  harbour  and  pier,  the  conveniences  for 
bathing,  and  the  public  rooms,  may  make  him 
spend  a  night,  if  not  more  time.^ 

1  Near  Reculver  a  great  many  fossil  bones  of  the  antediluvian  age  have 
from  time  to  time,  been  picked  up,  when  the  tide  has  receded. — Some  of 
them  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Mammoth.  —  They  are  chiefly  in 
tlie  possession  of  the  members  of  the  Canterbury  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Institution,  and  with  other  objects,  form  a  very  excellent  Museum. 

2  The  two  spires,  called  "  the  Sisters,"  are  all  that  remain  of  this  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls,  these  shew  that  the  building  was 
upon  a  large  scale ;  the  spires  are  sheathed  with  board,  and  serve  as  a 
land  mark  for  mariners. 

^  The  Author  lived  at  a  time,  when  the  power  of  steam  had  not  been 
applied  to  navigable  purposes;  and  when  Margate  was  visited  by  persons 
who  were  conveyed  thither  by  coaches  and  sailing  vessels. — Such  is  now 
the  mass  of  persons,  who  are  daily  imported  by  the  steam  vessels,  during 
the  summer  season,  that  thousands  of  individuals  have  been  congregated 
in  this  fashionable  watering  place  and  its  vicinity. — Not  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  Margate  contained  only  about  l.'>0  inhabitants,  there  arc  now 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

Aa2 
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The  next  stage  he  shouhl  begin  in  the  morning: 
visit  King's-gate,  and  the  North  Foreland  light- 
house ;  then  proceed  to  Broadstairs ;  and  from 
thence  dine  at  Ramsgate,  where,  at  the  King's 
head  if  he  makes  that  his  inn,  for  a  near  view, 
he  will  have  the  harbour  just  under  him,  and  for 
distant  ones,  the  Downs,  the  French  coast,  the 
South  Foreland  cliffs.  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  that 
part  of  East  Kent;  and  some  of  the  highest 
towers  of  Dover  castle  may  be  discovered  with  a 
good  glass.  Here  he  may  be  tempted  to  spend 
the  next  evening,  to  see  the  harbour  full  and 
empty. 

About  six  miles  from  Ramsgate  we  cross  the 
Stour  over  a  bridge  to  Sandwich,  having  seen  on 
the  right  hand  from  our  road  the  ruins  of  Rich- 
bordugh  castle,  the  ancient  Rutupium.^ 

Rutupiae  signified  both  the  castles  of  Richbo- 
rough  and  Reculver,  and  therefore  the  learned 
Archdeacon  Battely  called  the  coins  and  curiosi- 
ties which  he  had  collected,  antiquitates  Rutnp'mxE^ 
though  he  had  most  of  them  from  Reculver. 

This  book  is  generally  admired  for  the  elegance 
of  the  Latin,  and  is  show  n  to  be  the  result  of  a 

4  This  word  is  found  fault  with  in  Gent.  Mag.  of  1774,  p.  486,  for  two 
reasons,  first  because  Rutupium  cannot  be  the  singnlar  of  Rutupiae  : 
whereas  both  Lilly's  and  Busby's  grammar  give  examples  of  just  such 
irregularities  ;  secondly,  because  the  critic  does  not  recollect  it  in  any 
author  of  credit :  but  is  this  any  thing  like  a  proof  that  a  castle  of  such 
consequence  as  to  give  name  to  another  at  about  eight  miles  distance,  and 
to  a  navigable  channel  of  which  they  defended  the  two  mouths,  Regulbium 
(Reculver)  the  northern  one  and  this  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  eastern, 
had  not  also  a  proper  one  of  its  own  ? 

That  Bishop  Gibson  thought  it  had,  I  shewed  in  page  213  of  my  former 
edition  ;  and  that  the  famous  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
appears  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No  193.  These  authors  I  look 
on  as  of  credit  sufficient  to  justify  my  using  the  word  Rutupium  as  they 
have  done. 
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Viist  ckal  of  rciulinj;-,  in  the  edition  of"  if  printed 
;it  Oxford,  174.'>,  l)y  a  list  of  (juotdtions,  iind 
examinations  of  what  others  had  written  on  the 
subject,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  articles. 

Had  an  actual  survey  of  the  two  Rutuj)iaii 
castles  been  thought  as  much  to  the  purpose, 
surely  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the 
remains  of  an  ampiiitheatre  within. 

In  September,  1754,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  great  traveller.  Dr.  Pocock,  (who 
died  bishop  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  in  1765,)  the 
parts  of  our  coast  which  I  am  now  describing. 

We  visited  these  venerable  ruins  with  a  gentle- 
man of  Sandwich,  who  from  the  old  castle 
conducted  us  to  some  banks  hard  by,  which  he 
called  the  mounts,  where  we  found  very  plain 
remains  of  this  work,  not  mentioned  by  any  Kent- 
ish writer  that  I  know  of,  unless  the  little  camp, 
as  Dr.  Harris  calls  it,  page  379  of  his  history,  to 
the  south-west  of  this  castle  be  so  ;  containing,  as 
he  guesses,  not  above  an  acre  of  ground,  having 
a  mount  at  each  corner,  though  the  form  is  oval 
or  circular,  and  some  remains  of  an  entrance  on 
each  side. 

Our  stay  was  short,  but  a  very  curious  antiquary 
of  Sandwich  lias  lately  taken  a  survey  of  it,  which 
1  give  in  his  own  words  : 

*'A  little  to  the  south-west  of  Uichborough 
castle  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  slo- 
ping bank,  lowered  by  long  cultivation,  measures 
in  circumference  about  220  yards,  and  its  present 
height  from  the  arena,  or  centre  of  tlie  excavation, 
is,   in  the  different  i)arts,   from   about  seven  to 
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Aearly  twelve  feet.     From  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  204 
foet.     From  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  is  212  feet." 

It  is  so  well  situated  in  regard  to  prospect, 
that  any  approach  of  an  enemy,  by  land  or  sea, 
must  have  been  discovered  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

If  the  traveller  would  survey  these  ruins,  he 
may  order  his  dinner  to  be  got  at  Sandwich,  in 
the  time  wliich  he  allows  himself  for  that  visit ; 
otherwise  he  will  find  little  to  prevent  his  dining 
at  Deal. 

The  road  hither  for  carriages  is  mostly  dull  and 
heavy  ;  but  the  traveller  on  foot,  or  on  horseback, 
who  is  not  averse  to  going  a  mile  or  two  about 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  may  make  this  part  of  his 
journey  surprisingly  agreeable,  by  leaving  the 
highway  at  a  bridge,  not  two  miles  from  Sand- 
wich, the  Downs  Bridge,  and  entering  by  a  gate 
into  a  wild  and  barren  desert  perfectly  romantic, 
and  crowded  with  steep  hills  of  sand,  between 
w  hich  he  will  find  a  way  to  the  sea  side,  where  is 
excellent  walking  (if  at  Sandwich  he  learned  the 
time  of  low  water  here)  till  he  comes,  by  Sandown 
castle,  to  the  north  end  of  Deal ;  having  all  the 
way  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  ships  in  the 
Downs,  and  whatever  is  stirring  there  between 
the  North  and  South  Forelands  :  and  if  this  hap- 
pens at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  eringo,  or 
sea  holly,  is  in  its  beauty,  it  will  still  add  to  the 
}>leasure  of  this  deviation. 

The  town  of  Deal  is  large  and  populous,  called 
l^ower  Deal  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper,  in 
which  parish  it  stands,  having  no  churcli  of  its 
own ;  nor  any  chapel,  till  a  handsome  and  spaci- 
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nus  one'  was  buill  hy  subscription,  and  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Wake  in  the  year  17 10. 

The  chief  street  of  Lower  Deal  stands  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  some  of  the  inns  there  have  rooms 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  shipping,  in  the  Downs  ; 
and,  when  a  fleet  is  there,  a  very  entertainin^!;  one 
of  boats  putting  off,  or  coming  on  shore,  at  the 
beach,  under  the  windows. 

The  castles  of  Sarulown,  a  mile  nortli  from  tliat 
at  Deal,  and  Walmer  about  as  far  to  the  south, 
were  built  with  several  others  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast  by  King  Henry  VIII.  This  at  Deal 
being  the  largest  and  best  designed,  may  best 
deserve  a  short  description. 

The  method  of  fortifying  is  something  particu- 
lar, all  the  works  being  circular,  carried  up  with 
arches  of  masonry  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch; 
level  with  which  are  close  quarters  surrounding 
the  whole,  and  called  the  rounds,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  two,  if  I  remember;  each  has  a  small  win- 
dow, for  scouring  the  ditch,  secured  by  a  massive 
bar  of  iron,  and  had  (till  some  alterations  were 
made  in  King  George  the  First's  time)  a  funnel, 
or  chimney,  to  the  parapet  of  the  upper  works, 
for  carrying  off  the  smoke  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned in  the  defending  them :  or  to  clear  them 
by  throwing  down  grenades  from  above,  if  an 
enemy  should  find  means  to  get  into  any  of  them ; 
but  all  these,  among  other  improvements,  have 
been  stopped  up,  except  one  which  serves  as  a 
step  from  the  flag  staff. 

This  castle  may  be  looked  on  as  three  forts, 
raised  one  within  another,  and  has  a  well  of  ex- 
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cellent  water  in  the  centre  of  them,  a  convenience 
the  town  cannot  boast  of. 

Deal  and  Walmer  castles  are  now  fitted  up  as 
seats ;  the  latter  has  of  late  been  occupied  by  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

From  Deal  to  Dover  is  a  way  by  the  sea  side 
under  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland  when  the 
tide  permits  (a  circumstance  which  should  be 
carefully  enquired  into  on  such  occasions)  never 
passable  by  carriages;  nor  always  by  those  who 
travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  such  vast  falls  of 
the  precipice  sometimes  happening  as  make  it 
dangerous  till  the  sea  has  cleared  away  some  of 
the  rubbish. 

The  cliff  begins  to  sliow  itself  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Walmer  castle,  and  soon  rises  to  a 
tremendous  height;  where  the  traveller  can 
hardly  help  observing  almost  over  his  head  many 
huge  masses  of  the  rock,  so  far  parted  from  the 
main  land  as  to  threaten  frequent  and  speedy 
downfalls  like  those  which  I  have  been  describing. 

If  such  sights  and  apprehensions  make  this  way 
disagreeable,  he  w  ill  have  an  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing it  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  where  a  Custom 
house  officer  is  stationed  with  his  boat's  crew  to 
look  after  the  smugglers.  Here  are  also  a  few 
more  small  houses,  one  a  public  one;  the  place  is 
often  visited  on  account  of  its  romantic  situation, 
and  is  of  some  note  for  the  goodness  of  its  lob- 
sters, and  for  a  very  fine  spring  of  fresh  water, 
overflowed  by  the  sea  at  every  tide. 

From  this  bay  a  long  and  steep  road  cut  by 
hand  will  bring  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the 
uppermost  of  the  two  light  houses  at  the  South 
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Foreland,  and  so  to  the  otlier  more  common,  as 
well  as  much  shorter  way  from  J)eal,  which  town 
I  should  be  for  leaving  time  enough  to  have  at 
least  four  hours  of  day  light  before  us;  then,  if 
the  weather  favours  as  we  come  to  the  heights 
about  Dover  castle,  we  shall  have  a  fair  prospect 
of  the  French  coast  to  a  great  length ;  and  the 
chalky  cliffs  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  make 
a  beautiful  part  of  it,  when  the  sun  shines  bright 
upon  them  from  the  westward. 

When  we  come  pretty  near  Dover  castle  we 
enter  a  short  hollow  way  cut  through  a  bank  of 
chalk,  where  I  always  advise  those,  who  travel  in 
carriages,  to  get  out  of  them  and  walk  before  the 
horses :  for  presently  after  we  are  in  this  cut  we 
have  a  change  of  scene  almost  as  sudden  and 
more  surprising  than  any  at  the  theatres;  and 
find  ourselves  (after  having  travelled  some  miles 
in  a  bleak  and  naked  country)  on  tlie  brink  of  a 
hill  so  high  and  so  steep,  as  without  this  precau- 
tion appears  quite  shocking  to  many ;  and  see  un- 
der us  a  beautiful  valley  thick  set  with  villages 
and  their  churches,  the  banks  of  a  swift  stream, 
which  after  turning  several  mills,  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Dover  harbour;  of  all  these  we 
have  what  in  pictures  is  called  a  bird's  eye  view, 
with  a  back  ground  of  such  high  and  barren 
mountains  as  we  have  just  left  behind  us. 

This  pleasure  is  lost  to  those  who  begin  their 
tour  at  Dover.  In  rising  to  the  castle  they 
turn  their  backs  to  this  delightful  variety ;  and  see 
before  them  tlie  whole  extent  of  country  tlirough 
which  they  are  to  travel  with  little  variation,  ex- 
cept that  of  gradually  bringing  tiie  eye  nearer  to 
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the  objects  which  it  has  before  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Before  my  setting  out  on  this  little  tour  with 
Dr.  Pocock,  before  mentioned,  I  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  a  gentleman  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  in  their  works  there,  to  meet  us  in  that 
castle ;  he  readily  complied  with  it,  and  when 
we  were  on  one  of  the  highest  turrets  of  the  keep, 
on  my  asking  the  Doctor  "  whether  he  thought 
we  were  as  much  above  the  valley  we  saw  below 
us  as  the  highest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  is 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  stands?"  he  said  he 
thought  it  might  be  thereabout,  and  told  us 
the  measure  which  he  himself  had  taken  of  it :  ^  on 
this  the  other  said  he  actually  surveyed  the  height 
we  were  then  at,  with  plummets  and  levels  to  the 
low  water  mark  ;  and  it  gave  us  all  very  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  difference  (to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance)  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
feet.'' 

The  road  between  Dover  and  Canterbury  is 
pretty  much  varied.  Some  miles  we  travel  by 
the  river  and  villages  just  now  mentioned,  then 
by  ways  less  pleasant,  till  we  come  to  Barham 
Down  ;  at  the  lower  side  of  whicli,  on  our  left 
hand,  are  several  handsome  villages  and  elegant 
seats.  There  are  others  to  the  right,  but  we  see 
only  the  painted  gates  and  pallisades  leading  to 
them,  except  one  which  is  called  Higham.     The 


5  449  feet,  as  measured  by  Greaves. 

<>  By  the  measurements  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  this  county, 
taken  by  the  late  General  Roy,  in  1788  and  1789,  tlie  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  Dover  castle  stands  was  found  to  be  373.9,  and  the  turret  of  the 
castle  95.1,  making  the  whole  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  low 
water,  469  feet. 
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old  Watling-street  we  see  and  distinguish  by  its 
being  in  a  direct  line  for  almost  the  length  of  the 
Down  ;  but  it  has  some  short  hills  which  carriages 
usually  avoid  by  keeping  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
Down,  which  is  more  level,  and  on  which  we  see 
the  ground  posted  off  for  horse  racing,  with  a 
handsome  building  near  the  starting  post,  com- 
pleted in  1774,  for  the  reception  of  company, 
with  offices  underneath  for  their  refreshment.'^ 

After  leaving  the  Down  we  find  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  the  village  of  Bridge,  where  we  cross  a  river, 
(over  which  a  bridge  has  been  built  by  subscrip- 
tion) by  some  called  the  Little  Stour.  It  rises 
from  a  spring  at  Bishopsbourn  (the  next  parish) 
and  is  sometimes  almost  dry;  at  other  times  (un- 
certain ones)  a  flood  comes  down  from  springs 
about  Elham  with  great  rapidity ;  till  interrupted 
by  what  the  neighbours  call  swallows,  where  it 
sinks  into  tlie  earth  till  that  is  saturated,  and  then 
rushes  on  again  to  the  next  interruption  of  the 
same  kind :  so  that  a  stranger  might  be  amazed  at 
walking  near  this  river  side  and  down  stream  till 
he  has  lost  it,  and  finds  the  channel  dry.  This 
dood  (and  some  others  we  liave  like  it)  our  people 
call  tlie  Nailbourn :  its  channel  is  sometimes  dry 
for  years  together,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  it 
has  come  down  twice  in  one  year. 


7  There  is  also  an  clej^ant  mansion,  wliicli  was  many  years  the  residence 
of  llie  hite  Baron  de  Montcsquieue,  hut  since  his  decease,  it  has  heen  occupied 
hy  another  individual.  The  Baron  was  of  French  descent,  and  souiilit  an 
asylum  in  this  Country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  grateful  for 
the  i>rotecti(m  that  liad  been  shewn. to  him  in  exile,  he  chose  to  remain  in 
England,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  his  family. — During  tlie  Ilaces, 
Bridj^c  Hill-house,  was  always  open  to  all  visitors  ;  and  the  reception 
which  was  invariably  given  to  tliem  by  tlie  Baron  and  Baroness,  trained 
them   the  affection  and  respect  of  the  noble  and  the  plcbian. 
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From  Bridge  to  Canterbury  is  three  miles,  the 
country  enclosed  for  fields  and  hop  grounds. 

But  if  my  traveller,  after  seeing  Regulbium, 
Rutupium,  and  Dubris,  would  visit  Portus  Le- 
manus  too,  he  must  go  by  Folkstone,  over  hills 
like  those  he  left  by  Dover  castle  ;  unless  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  the  tide  to  ride  under  the 
cliffs,**  where  he  will  see  them  of  a  tremendous 
height  almost  over  head ;  and  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  Dover,  may  observe  a  spring 
of  fresh  w  ater  running  from  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice, (for  so  it  is)  though  in  some  places,  where 
it  is  not  too  steep  for  grass  to  grow,  are  little 
patches  of  greensward  where  rabbits  can  live,  and 
one  would  think  safely  enough  :  but  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  keen  sportsmen,  distinguished  as 
good  cliff  runners,  who  walking  at  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  if  they  can  shoot  a  bird  or  a  rab- 
bit, mark  where  it  falls,  and  if  practicable  will 
get  it  by  sliding  down  with  their  back  to  the  rock 
to  places  where  their  heels  will  stop  them,  till 
they  have  got  their  game ;  with  which  they  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  to  the  bottom,  and  walk 
home  by  the  sea  side.  But  if  this  method  cannot 
be  taken,  they  make  use  of  a  long  rope  let  down 
from  the  top,  as  the  gatherers  of  samphire  do  in 
their  "  dreadful  trade." 

Folkstone  is  a  considerable  fishing-town  of 
such  a  hilly  situation,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  ride 
in  some  of  the  streets  of  it.     Being  on  the  strand 


8  They  who  take  such  ways  should  enquire  how  safely  they  may  do  it 
in  respect  of  the  tide,  and  whether  no  falls  of  the  rock  may  turn  them 
back.  The  highest  of  these  cliffs,  near  Folkstone  turnpike,  was  found  to 
measure  by  the  late  General  Roy  569.8  feet. 
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there  some  years  ago,  a  pretty  lari>e  vessel  or  two 
lay  on  the  shore  near  me :  and  on  asking  some 
questions  about  them,  I  found  they  were  their 
large  mackarel  boats,  antl  that  the  number  belong- 
ing to  the  town  was  thirty-two,  which  carried 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  score  of  netting  each. 

The  person  who  gave  me  this  information,  was 
surprised  when  I  observed  that  at  this  rate  their 
netting  would  more  than  reach  from  Folkstone 
to  Oxford  (for  they  reckon  each  score  a  quarter 
of  a  mile) ;  but  on  very  short  recollection  he  al- 
lowed it  to  be  so. 

From  hence  to  Hythe  is  a  pleasant  ride,  part 
of  it  near  the  sea  side,  with  that  on  one  hand  ; 
while  on  the  other  is  a  range  of  hills,  very  high 
and  some  very  steep  ;  on  one  of  which  has  been 
an  entrenchment. 

The  greatest  curiosity  at  Hythe  is  a  charnel- 
house  with  a  multitvule  of  bones,  of  which  the 
accounts  given  are  but  unsatisfactory.'^ 

We  are  now  on  the  borders  of  llomney  Marsh  ; 
and  travelling  on,  at  about  three  miles  come  to 
the  foot  of  Lymne-hill,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Portus  Lemanus  :  and  see  what  a  vast  extent  of 
land  has  been  left  by  the  sea;  since  Stutfal  cas- 
tle was  the  defence  of  that  part,  and  tlie  waters 
washed  the  walls  of  it. 

Of  this  1   have   already  spoken,  and   observed 

9  Mr.  Hasted  says  this  pile  of  bones  is  "  28  feet  in  length,  and  8 
feet  in  height  and  breadth.  They  arc  by  tlie  most  probable  conjectures 
supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  Britons,  slain  in  a  bloody  battle, 
fought  on  the  shore  between  this  place  and  Folkstone,  with  the  retreating 
Saxons,  in  the  year  4.^6,  and  to  have  attained  their  whiteness  by  lying  for 
some  length  of  time  exposed  on  the  sea  shore.  Several  of  the  sculls  have 
deep  cuts  in  them,  as  if  made  by  some  heavy  weapon,  most  likely  of 
the  Saxons."     Hist,  Kent,  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 
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that  great  part  of  tlie  way  to  Canterbury  is  on 
the  old  Roman  Road ;  on  wliich  we  pass  some 
little  rills  about  a  place  called  Stamford  ;  which 
though  they  rise  so  few  miles  from  the  sea,  take 
their  course  to  it  by  Ashford,  Canterbury,  and 
Sandwich. 

Stamford  lies  at  the  foot  of  Hempton-hill,  so 
called  (as  some  fancy)  for  heaven-top-hill,  on  ac- 
count of  its  height ;  to  which  travellers  from  Can- 
terbury rise  so  gradually,  that  arriving  at  the 
brow,  they  are  surprised  at  the  extent  of  sea  and 
land  they  look  down  upon  ;  nor  are  they  less  so 
when  being  come  down  to  the  valley,  they  are 
told  these  rills  are  sources  of  the  Stour,  so  that 
they  are  still  on  higher  ground  than  Canterbury 
stands  on. 

About  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Canterbury, 
where  the  Roman  way  being  confined  between 
hedges  is  worn  hollow,  we  may  see  pieces  of  stuff 
of  a  metalline  appearance,  or  like  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  some  of  which  are  also  found  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  turned  up  by  the  plough. 
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